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SOME  one,  in  uriting  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  said,  “You  are 
a  foolish  and  incurable  idealist.” 

Very  well  I  hope  he  is  right.  Folly  is  a  happy  thing  enough 
for  me  if  such  be  the  case.  My  ideal  is  very,  very  simple. 

What  matters  it  if  he,  or  you,  or  I,  have  ever  met,  or  ever  shall? 
There  is  the  unseen  spirit  of  mankind  amidst  us  all.  A  friend, 
writing  to  me  a  day  or  so  ago,  said,  “I  will  send  you  my  picture,” 
and  in  reply,  I  said,  “Send  me  that  picture;  but  it  may  remain  long 
unopened  in  my  drawer.” 

When  one  has  the  picture  of  a  brother  man  in  one's  outx  im' 
aginings,  seeing  only  the  beauty  that  lies  in  his  mind,  and  forget¬ 
ting  whatever,  if  anything  indeed  there  be,  of  evil,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one's  own  heart  is  thereby  enriched  by  the  gentleness  that  men 
speak  of  as  “love.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  do  not  need  to  see  the  framework  of  the 
flesh  upon  a  frierui's  spirit— the  spirit  is  all-sufficient. 

Bill  Adams. 
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She  looked  up  into  his  face  appealingly,  her  brilliant  eyes  veiled  with  tears.  As  they  sat  thus, 
the  Marquis  de  Granlieu  entered  the  room. 
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IT  WAS  a  spring  morning  in  Paris. 
The  clocks  had  struck  the  half- 
hour  after  nine.  The  Pont  Saint 
Michel  was  not  crowded,  as  it  had 
been  a  little  earlier,  when  men  and  women, 
on  their  way  to  shops  and  offices,  had 
streamed  across  it  toward  the  business  heart 
of  Paris.  It  was  not  deserted;  the  Pont 
Saint  Michel  is  never  deserted,  for  it  links 
the  Latin  Quarter  to  the  great  city. 

Mr.  Guelpa  was  taking  the  air.  He  was 
a  very  small  man,  and  very  neat,  buttoned 
up  in  a  smart  black  coat,  from  the  breast 
of  which  billowed  a  bright-blue  necktie  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  round  agate  scarf-pin.  He 
had  a  short  mustache,  dyed  a  purplish 
black,  although  the  wisps  of  hair  on  his 
bony  head  were  gray.  His  face  was  covered 
with  a  network  of  wrinkles;  the  eyes  behind 
his  gold-rimmed  glasses  were  gray  and 
steady — cold  eyes  that  saw  things. 

Mr.  Guelp>a  approached  the  bridge  from 
the  Latin  Quarter  and  walked  on  a  half- 
dozen  yards  and  paused.  The  view  was 
worth  while.  Beneath  him  the  somber  river 
swept  darkly — for  even  in  the  springtime 
the  Seine,  at  this  p>oint,  has  something  sinis¬ 
ter  about  it;  but  Mr.  Guelpa  did  not  look 
down  at  the  sullen  river.  High  in  the  clear 
morning  air,  the  twin  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
rose — age-old  symbols  of  pride  and  prayer; 
but  Mr.  Guelf»a  did  not  look  up  at  the  stone 
symbols.  Beyond,  the  Pointed  Tower 
stood.  It  was  high,  sharp  and  menacing; 
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it  looked  like  a  lean  metallic  finger  raised  in 
warning  over  the  unquiet  city — the  Pointed 
Tower,  which  marks  the  home  of  the  crime- 
hunters  of  Paris,  those  secret,  anonymous 
and  relentless  police  of  the  SHrete. 

Mr.  Guelpa  did  not  look  up  at  the  Pointed 
Tower.  What  Mr.  Guelpia  looked  at  w'as 
everything  that  went  on  two  feet. 

He  watched  the  passers-by — not  eagerly, 
but  in  a  cold  and  placid  way,  as  though  he 
were  studying  humanity.  Having  lit  a 
cigarette,  he  strolled  on.  He  had  gone  but 
a  little  distance  when  he  began  to  walk  more 
slow'ly — very  slowdy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bridge,  a  woman  coming  from  the 
other  direction  had  halted.  Now  she  was 
leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
looking  down  into  the  water.  The  roadway 
was  not  crowded  at  this  hour  of  the  morning 
— only  an  occasional  motor- ’bus,  a  cart,  a 
cab,  an  automobile  passed — and  Mr.  Guelpa 
could  see  the  woman  distinctly.  She  was* 
rather  tall,  dressed  in  a  blue  walking-suit, 
the  skirt  narrow  and  the  coat  cut  in  the 
English  fashion.  The  hair  seen  under  her 
somewhat  smart  straw  hat  was  light  in 
color — the  color  of  wrapping-paper.  Quiet¬ 
ly  as  she  stood  there,  soberly  as  she  was 
dressed,  there  was  still  something  about  her 
that  held  Mr.  Guelpa’s  attention. 

She  bore  the  impress  of  more  than  one 
way  of  life — just  as  with  the  English 
walking-suit  she  wore  a  smart  French  hat, 
just  as  her  English  walk  had  been  deformed 
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by  her  high-heeled  French  shoes.  She  stood 
almost  motionless,  looking  down  at  the 
river,  one  hand  in  the  pocket  of  her  coat. 
When  a  w'oman  leans  over  a  bridge,  staring 
down  into  the  sinister  waters  of  the  Seine, 
anything  may  happen — anything.  Mr. 
Guelpa  watched  her  more  closely — he 
watched  the  hand  in  the  pocket.  She 
glanced  round;  there  was  no  one  near  her. 
She  took  her  hand  out  of  her  pocket — 
Mr.  Guelpa  noticed  it  was  folded  up  as 
though  holding  something — and  leaned 
once  more  on  the  parajjet.  She  w'as  very 
still,  but  he  made  out  a  slight  motion  of  the 
right  shoulder,  as  though  she  were  tapping 
the  parapet  with  her  right  hand.  This 
lasted  only  a  moment.  Abruptly,  with  a 
sort  of  impatient  gesture,  she  turned  away 
and  went  swiftly  toward  the  Latin  Quarter. 

“English,”  said  Mr.  Guelpa  to  himself,  as 
he  watched  her  hurrying  away ;  “  the  English 
walk,  flat  on  the  foot — changed,  of  course, 
by  those  high  French  heels.” 

And  Mr.  Gueljia  drew  a  deduction.  He 
based  it  upon  many  things — upon  her  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  which  was  that  of  a  woman 
who  did  not  fit  precisely  into  any  clearly 
defined  class,  who  might  have  been  a  wife 
or  a  cocotte  or  a  pickpocket,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  hard  to  classify,  although  there  was  an 
air  of  strain — ^a  tense  air — about  her  that 
did  not  speak  of  quiet  thoughts. 

Mr.  Guelpa  based  his  deduction  also 
upon  the  swift,  watchful  glance  she  had 
taken  to  right  and  left  before  she  took  the 
thing — was  it  j)oison? — from  her  jxKket. 
Thiifliing  of  these  things  and  her  departure, 
so  sudden  it  was  almost  flight,  he  said  to 
himself :  “  Lacked  courage — the  water  looked 
too  dirty  and  too  cold.  But  she  meant  to 
do  it.  She  had  a  bad  night,  a  sleepless 
night,  and  it  all  seemed  easy  enough  as  she 
thought  it  over  in  the  dark— a  drug  to  make 
all  sure  and  then  a  plunge  in  the  river.  But 
she  couldn’t  do  it  by  daylight.  It’s  at  night 
the  call  of  the  Seine  is  loudest.” 

A  few  dozen  people— two  dozen,  it  may 
be— had  passed  the  spot  where  the  woman 
had  paused  to  stare  down  into  the  Seine, 
and,  lacking  courage,  gone  her  way,  when 
a  man  in  gray  came  along.  Precisely  at  the 
spot  she  had  halted,  he  stopped.  He  took 
a  cigarette  from  a  leather  case,  lit  it,  and 
dropped  the  match  in  the  river.  As  he 
did  so,  he  leaned  over  the  parapet,  as  though 
he  were  watching  the  tiny  piece  of  wood  in 


its  downward  flight.  He  was  over  medium 
height,  with  square  shoulders  and  an  upright 
carriage  and  dressed  in  rough  tweed  clothes. 
In  no  way  a  remarkable  man — unmistakably 
English. 

TT  WAS  curious,  Mr.  Guelpa  thought, 

that  the  man  should  have  chosen  just 
that  spot  and  no  other.  At  so  many  other 
places  he  might  have  stopped  to  light  a 
cigarette.  Why  there?  He  remembered 
the  slight,  swift  movement  the  woman  had 
made  with  her  right  hand.  And,  as  though 
in  answer  to  his  thought,  the  man  swept  his 
hand  carelessly  to  and  fro  across  the  top  of 
the  parap)et,  then  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  back  the  way  he  had  come.  Why,  Mr. 
Guelpa  asked  himself,  did  he  turn  back? 

The  woman  coming  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  had,  after  halting  on  the  bridge, 
gone  on  her  way  toward  the  Latin  Quarter; 
why  should  a  man  cross  the  bridge  just  to 
that  spot  where  she  had  stopped,  and  then 
wheel  about  and  return  to  the  right  bank, 
whence  he  had  come?  One  does  not  go 
half-way  and  then  turn  back  without  a 
reason. 

Mr.  Guelpa  started  to  cross  the  roadway 
to  the  other  foot-path.  His  mind  was  pleas¬ 
antly  agitated.  His  thoughts  were  busy 
with  the  man  in  tweeds  and  the  woman  who 
had  taken  something  from  her  pocket.  .\nd 
in  this  moment,  when  he  was  indifferent  to 
everything  else,  an  automobile — not  run¬ 
ning  very  fast,  but  running  very  silently — 
bore  down  upon  him.  The  mud-guard 
struck  him  and,  as  he  reeled,  there  was 
a  scream  from  the  motor-car  and  he  saw 
a  woman’s  face. 

Hardly  for  a  second  he  saw  it — this  young 
white  face,  with  dark  eyes,  wide  with  terror 
— but  it  stamped  itself  on  his  memory'.  .\s 
he  reeled  back  into  the  roadway,  Mr.  Guelpa 
nearly  fell  under  the  wheels  of  a  motor- ’bus. 
He  was  indeed  falling  when  a  strong  hand 
gripped  him  and  dragged  him  up.  A  second 
later,  shaken  and  confused,  he  stood  on  the 
foot-path,  that  strong  grip  on  his  arm,  and 
heard  a  kindly,  sarcastic  voice  saying, 

“You  chose  a  bad  place  for  wool-gather¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Goelpa.” 

Mr.  Guelp>a  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
looked  himself  over  carefully. 

“I  didn’t  even  lose  my  hat,”  he  said  at 
last.  Then  he  looked  at  the  man  who  had 
rescued  him.  “So  it  is  you,  Rossignol?  I 
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am  very  grateful.  It  was  my  fault.  I  was 
thinking  of  something  else.” 

“I  am  afraid  it  was  your  fault,  Mr. 
Guelpa,”  said  Rossignol.  “I  saw  it  all. 
That  is  why  I  let  the  car  go,  but  I  have  the 
number.” 

“You  took  the  number?”  Mr.  Guelpa 
said.  “So  did  I.  I  didn’t  mean  to,  but  it 
printed  itself  on  my  mind.  Just  note  that, 
Rossignol.  When  the  mind  is  shocked  into 
excitement  by  some  unexp)ected  emotion, 
it  becomes  a  sensitive  plate  and  records 
eveiything.  Did  you  see  the  face  of  that 
woman  in  the  car?  No;  your  mind  was  not 
transformed  into  a  sensitive  photographic 
plate  by  sudden  jjeril  of  death.  Mine  was; 
and  that  woman’s  face  is  printed  on  my 
mind — like  a  photograph.  I  may  live  a 
hundred  years - ” 

“Not  if  you  go  wool-gathering  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pont  Saint  Michel.” 

“In  a  hundred  years  I’ll  not  forget  that 
face,”  Mr.  Guelpa  continued,  unsmiling. 

Rossignol  looked  at  Mr.  Guelpa  with 
an  interest  in  which  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  affection,  in  spite  of  the  amusement 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  not  much  taller  than 
Mr.  Guelpa — a  short,  chunky  young  fellow, 
muscular  and  quick,  in  spite  of  his  build. 
His  arms  were  long  for  a  man  of  his  height, 
and  the  hands  at  the  end  of  them  were  thick 
and  strong,  doubling  up  easily  into  fists. 
Whimsical  gray  eyes  looked  out  of  his  round, 
young  face.  A  brown  mustache  shaded  his 
mouth.  Altogether,  he  was  a  bold-looking 
young  man,  full  of  vigor — given,  one  would 
fancy,  to  easy  laughter  and  simple  jokes. 
He  was  dressed  in  dark,  shabby  clothes  and 
wore  an  old  straw  hat. 

“I’m  due  at  the  Pointed  Tower  at  ten, 
Mr.  Guelpa,”  he  said. 

“You’ve  plenty  of  time.  Inspector,” 
replied  Mr.  Guelpa,  “and  the  time  you 
spend  with  me  is  profitably  spent — eh?” 
He  took  Inspector  Rossignol  by  the  arm. 
“I  have  something  to  show  you,”  he  said. 

“WTiat?”  Rossignol  asked,  with  that 
smile  of  his,  half  kindly,  half  tolerant. 

“I  don’t  know,”  j\Ir.  Guelpa  replied. 
“I’ve  not  looked  at  it  myself —  Ah!”  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  stared  down  at  the  parap)et, 
where  both  the  woman  and  the  man  had 
halted.  There  were  traces  of  bluish  dust — 
a  bluish  cloud — as  though  something  had 
been  roughly  obliterated. 
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“Ah!  Ah!  Ah!”  said  Mr.  Guelpa.  “So 
that  was  it — the  woman  wrote  it  and  the 
man  rubbed  it  out.  Of  course.  Chalk,”  he 
added,  after  a  closer  inspection,  “blue  chalk, 
probably  billiard-chalk,  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
sistency  to  it — yes.  Now,  what  do  you 
make  of  that,  Rossignol?” 

The  inspector  laughed. 

“What  do  I  make  of  it?  Just  what  you 
make  of  it — a  smudge  of  blue  chalk.” 

“But  why  here?”  Mr.  Guelpa  asked. 

“Because  some  little  boy  made  it — or 
some  apache  signaling  to  his  dreary  girl — or 
— but  what’s  the  use  of  supposing  anything? 
It  is  rubbed  out.” 

“Rossignol,  Rossignol” — tapping  the  para¬ 
pet  with  his  fore^ger — “nothing  is  ever 
rubbed  out.” 

“Another  theory,  Mr.  Guelpa?”  the  in¬ 
spector  inquired,  smiling. 

“Nothing  can  be  rubbed  out,”  Mr. 
Guelpa  went  on,  unheeding  the  interruption, 
“nothing.  When  one  kind  of  matter  is 
superim{X)sed  upon  another  kind  of  matter, 
the  trace — the  record — always  remains. 
Do  you  know  a  game  the  idle  play?  It  is 
calM  ‘ghost  signatures’.  You  write  your 
name  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  paper,  using 
plenty  of  ink  and,  while  it  is  still  wet,  fold 
it  over  and  take  an  impress.  It  is  a  queer¬ 
looking  thing.  The  signature  has  become 
a  blur,  and  opposite  it  is  another  blur — the 
ghost  of  it.  You  can’t  read  that  name  if  you 
look  down  on  it,  but  hold  it  sidewise,  and 
the  signature  is  as  plain  as  print.  You 
ought  to  know  these  things,  Rossignol. 
Why  don’t  you  read  that  bwk?  I  didn’t 
give  it  to  you  to  sit  on.  Rub  out  anything? 
Mr.  Gross,  of  Athens,  brought  me  a  p>apyrus 
that  was  absolutely  blank — I  photographed 
it — sidewise,  Rossignol,  sidewise  in  an 
oblique  light— and  the  message,  buried  for 
thousands  of  years,  came  to  life  on  the 
chromolite  plate.  Eh?  This  smudge  of 
blue  chalk — we  have  only  been  looking  at 
it;  now  observe  it.  He  bent  over  until  his 
cheek  was  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the 
parapet  and  glanced  sidewise  at  the  blue 
cloud.  “Of  course,”  he  said,  straightening 
up.  “Look  yourself,  Rossignol.” 

The  inspector  leaned  down  and  scanned 
the  smudge  of  blue  chalk. 

“You’re  right,  Mr.  Guelpa;  I’ve  learned 
something.” 

“That’s  the  best  thing  about  you,  Rossig¬ 
nol — you  can  learn.  What  did  you  see?” 
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“Marks,”  replied  Rossifpiol. 

“Like  these,”  Mr.  Guelpa  asked;  and  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  he  drew  these 
figures: 

^  □  A 

“Right,  sir!”  admitted  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Guelpa  nodded  approval.  Then  he 
took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  un¬ 
folded  it  and  rubbed  it  to  and  fro  over  the 
smudge  until  the  white  linen  was  thickly 
stained  with  chalk.  Seemingly  there  was 
little  left  on  the  parapet,  and  Rossignol, 
l)ending  down  and  looking  sidewise,  could 
see  no  trace  of  the  marks. 

“You  seem  to  have  rubbed  out  something 
this  time,  Mr.  Guelpa,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Guelpa  shook  his  head. 

“The  marks  are  still  there — not  for  your 
eye,  but  the  unfailing  one  of  the  camera.” 

Very  carefully  he  folded  up  his  handker¬ 
chief  so  the  blue  stains  on  it  were  inside,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“I  have  not  thanked  you  enough,  Ros¬ 
signol,”  he  said,  “but  I  shall  not  forget  you 
saved  me.” 

“Only  from  a  fall,  sir,” 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  inspector, 
touching  his  hat,  turned  toward  the 
Pointed  Tower,  while  Mr.  Guelpa  went 
slowly  toward  the  left  bank.  He  was  still 
thinking  of  the  ideograph  traced  with  blue 
chalk  on  the  bridge.  Even  for  him  it  was 
not  easy  enough  to  read.  During  his  twenty 
years  at  the  Technical  Police  Laborator\’, 
he  had  studied  that  subject — ^written  upon 
it  and  lectured  upon  it,  as  upon  many 
others.  In  his  little  treatise,  “La  Langue  des 
Criminels,"  he  had  given  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  conventional  symbols 
scrawled  the  world  over  by  thieves  and 
rogues  who  seek  a  safe  and  simple  way  of 
communicating  with  each  other.  The  star 
was  easy  to  interpret;  it  always  meant  the 
same  thing  from  Cairo  to  Chicago.  It  was 
the  symbol  of  good  luck,  that  “all  goes 
well,”  that  “everything  is  all  right.”  But 
the  others — the  open  triangle,  the  square — 
What  was  their  message?  Mr.  Guelpa  was 
not  without  vanity,  and  it  was  precisely 
because  he  could  not  read  them  that  he  had 
made  no  attempt  to  interpret  them  to 
Inspector  Rossignol. 

He  had  come  to  the  Place  Saint  Michel 


and,  hLs  mind  still  busy  with  the  problem, 
paused  near  the  newspaper  kiosque  to  let 
a  tram  go  by.  The  sides  of  the  kiosque 
were  draped  with  the  morning  newspapiers. 
One  of  them  caught  his  eye.  It  was  Excel¬ 
sior — the  picture-papHjr.  On  the  title-page 
was  a  two-column  photograph  of  a  little 
p>ool  of  water  with  a  thicket  of  trees  in  the 
background.  To  the  left  was  a  man’s  {x)r- 
trait;  to  the  right  the  photograph  of  a 
woman  in  evening  dress.  It  was  the  wo¬ 
man’s  face  that  attracted  him.  It  was  a 
young  face,  proud  and  happy,  with  a  hint  of 
hidden  laughter  in  the  eyes  and  round  the 
mouth;  where  had  he  seen  it  before?  Mr. 
Guelpm  pjeered  at  it  through  his  glasses. 
Surely  he  had  seen  that  face  somewhere,  but 
not  like  this — with  its  hidden  smile  and 
look  of  pride  and  happiness. 

And  then  he  remembered.  It  was  the 
startled  face  that  had  looked  out  at  him 
from  the  window  of  that  motor-car  on  the 
bridge! 

Underneath  he  read,  “The  Comtesse  de 
Granlieu,  whose  husliand’s  dead  body  was 
discovered  late  last  night  in  the  Bois.” 

A  BUNDLE  of  newspjapers  under  his 
arm,  Mr.  Guelpa  walked  along  the 
quay  for  a  few  yards  and  turned — by  the 
seed  shop  at  the  comer — into  the  Rue  Git- 
le-Cceur.  An  old  street,  and  small,  it  is  still 
an  estimable  street,  an  honest  street,  un¬ 
corrupted  by  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  which  lies  about  it.  For 
hundreds  Pf  years  generation  has  succeeded 
generation  in  the  shope  and  the  high,  narrow 
rooms  above.  And  yet,  for  all  its  orderly- 
routine  of  work  and  trade,  there  clings  to 
the  little  street  a  kind  of  romance.  It  is  due 
pjerhaps  to  the  name,  this  hie  jacet  of  some 
heart  that  broke  long  ago,  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  convinced  that  “Git-le-Cocur” 
described  a  buried  heart. 

Mr.  Guelpja  loved  the  little  street.  He 
had  lived  there  as  a  student.  And  after 
many  years  he  had  come  back  to  it — to  the 
eternal  children  playing  mysterious  games 
on  the  cobblestones,  to  the  cats  and 
concierges  drowsing  in  the  half-open  (kx)r- 
ways,  to  the  sparrows  daintily  walking  the 
gutters. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  For  twelve  months 
Mr.  Guelpa  had  been — he  was  fond  of  telling 
himself — a  free  man.  and  his  freedom  was 
still  so  new  a  thing  that  he  took  both 
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pleasure  and  pride  in  it.  After  thirty  years 
of  labor,  idleness  was  good;  but  better  still, 
after  many  years  of  notoriety,  was  the  quiet 
obscurity  of  the  Street  of  the  Buried  Heart. 

Dr.  Jules-Marie  Guelpa,  Directeur  du 
LaboraUnre  de  Police  de  Lyon — with  a  dozen 
distinguished  titles  after  his  name — was  far 
too  prominent  a  person  to  get  any  peace  out 
of  life.  Wherever  civilization  fought  the 
obscure  forces  of  crime,  the  weapons  it  used 
were  those  drawn  from  the  technical  labora- 
tor>'  over  which,  for  twenty  years,  Dr. 
Jules-Marie  Guelpa  had  presided.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  famous  for  one’s 
peace  of  mind.  It  was  pleasant  to  sink 
quietly  into  the  quasi-anonymity  of  Mr. 
Guelpa.  It  was  pleasant  to  do  as  one 
pleas^. 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind,  Mr. 
Guelpa  paused  and  glanced  up  at  the  narrow 
windows  of  Number  Twelve;  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  second  floor  a  round,  sol¬ 
emn  face  with  p>ale  eyes  looked  out  at  him. 
.Mr.  Guelpa  smiled,  waved  his  hand  and 
went  briskly  up  the  stairs. 

The  solemn  face  met  him  at  the  door.  It 
belongerl  to  a  short,  fat  girl  of  fourteen.  Mr. 
Guelpa  kissed  her  and  patted  her  shoulder. 

‘‘VVaiting  for  me,  Julie?”  he  asked. 

‘‘Yes,  father,”  the  girl  said  gloomily. 

“W'ell,  well,”  said  Mr.  Gueljja;  “come  to 
the  study.  Is  mother  out?” 

Julie  shook  her  head.  Together  they 
went  softly  up  the  interior  staircase  that 
led  to  the  third  story. 

Mr.  Guelpa ’s  marriage  had  been  for  the 
noblest  motives.  It  had  taken  place  after  he 
returned  from  his  famous  journey  to  Sao 
Paulo,  in  Brazil.  He  had  always  felt  that 
a  grave  judicial  error  had  been  committed 
in  Madame  Oliveira’s  case,  even  though  she 
had  been  convicted  only  of  manslaughter, 
and  a  little  of  the  blame,  he  felt,  should  be 
laid  upon  him. 

“There  was  something  wrong  with  my 
analysis  of  her  psychic  process,”  he  told 
himself.  “I  do  not  know  enough  about 
women.” 

TN  ORDER  to  remedy  this  defect  in  his 
technical  education,  Mr.  Guelpa  got 
married.  And  that  the  family  might  be 
complete,  he  married  a  widow  with  a  small 
blond  child.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  from 
his  wife  he  learned  many  things.  She  was 
a  dark,  tall  woman,  with  thick  hair  and 
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bright  eyes — an  impulsive  and  commanding 
woman  who  took  Mr.  Guelpa  in  hand  as 
though  he  had  been  a  schoolboy.  The  one 
side  of  his  life  that  she  left  free  was  his 
work.  That  she  did  not  understand,  though 
she  admired  it.  When  he  had  retired  and 
gone  on  half-p>ay,  she  realized  that  what  had 
lent  him  importance  had  gone.  It  was  a 
great  pity  she  had  no  son  to  carry  on  the 
work.  But  what  a  man  could  do,  a  woman 
could  do;  and  by  her  orders  the  somber  and 
pmtient  Julie  was  sent  daily  to  Mr.  Guelpa ’s 
study.  For  Julie,  Madame  Guelpa  saw 
a  brilliant  and  formidable  future  in  the 
world  of  science  where  once  her  husband  had 
shone  like  a  star. 

Unlocking  the  door  of  his  study,  Mr. 
Guelpa  went  in,  and  Julie  followed.  Since 
he  retired  from  work,  it  was  notable  that 
Mr.  Guelpa  spant  all  his  time  doing  precisely 
the  work  he  had  done  before  he  retired. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow  room  with  a  high 
groined  ceiling.  Near  the  windows  sto^ 
a  large  table  covered,  in  an  orderly  way, 
with  books,  papars,  manuscripts,  while 
piled  up  at  the  one  end  were  the  fourteen 
volumes  of  Mr.  Guelpa’s  works — his  chemi- 
co-legal  text-books,  his  classic  book  on 
evidence,  his  description  of  the  poroscopa — 
that  strange  invention  of  his  which  had 
given  the  world  a  new  and  infallible  method 
of  identifying  criminals — and  many  others. 
Mr.  Guelpa’s  life-work  was  in  those  vol- 
xunes,  and  they  contained  as  well  all  that 
is  known  at  present  of  the  modem  scientific 
method  of  detecting  crime.  The  rest,  un¬ 
written,  is  still  in  Mr.  Guelpa’s  head.  For 
it  is  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the 
science  of  criminology  has  been  created ;  and 
it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  for  thirty 
years  exactly  Mr.  Guelpa  was  the  head  of 
the  Technical  Police  Laboratory  of  Lyons — 
to-day  presided  over  by  his  distinguished 
successor.  Dr.  Edmond  Locard.  What  Mr. 
Guelpa  made  of  the  Lyons  laborator>’  is 
known  to  every  criminologist.  It  stands 
high  above  all  institutions  for  the  detection 
of  crime.  Only  two  can  be  compared  with 
it — that  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  and  that  of 
Rabat,  in  Morocco,  and  both  of  them  were 
established  imder  Mr.  Guelpa’s  direction. 
At  Lauzanne  there  is  a  crime-laboratoiy- 
founded  by  Reiss,  but  it  is — like  the  one 
directed  by  Professor  Stockis  at  Liege — 
merely  an  adjunct  to  the  university.  The 
laborator>’  at  Rome,  as  at  Madrid,  is  only 
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an  annex  of  the  police  school.  It  is  much 
the  same  thing  at  Paris  and  Berlin  and 
Buenos  Aires,  where  the  laboratorv'  work  is 
a  mere  extension  of  the  Bureau  of  Identifica¬ 
tion.  London  and  New  York  hardly  count 
in  the  new  science  of  crime-detection.  There 
i  police  are  still  imbued  with  the  idea  that  if 
they  can  beat  a  suspected  criminal  over  the 
head  until  he  confesses,  or  bring  against  him 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  they  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary  for  a  conviction.  The  basis  of 
Mr.  Guelpa’s  epoch-making  work  was  his 
statement  that  human  evidence,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  detective  or  a  stool-pigeon  or 
that  of  the  criminal  himself,  is  always  sub¬ 
ject  to  suspicion ;  that  it  is  never  convincing. 
Indeed,  his  great  discovery  was  that  human 
evidence  is  always  false. 

“The  only  witnesses  who  never  lie,”  said 
Mr.  Guelpra,  “are  those  who  cannot  talk.” 

He  went  toward  the  far  end  of  the  room 
and  turned  on  an  electric  lamp  which  lighted 
his  laboratory  table,  with  its  apparatus  for 
chemical  analysis,  its  microphotographic 
outfit,  its  biometer  under  a  glass  case.  He 
cleared  a  space  on  the  table  and  covered  it 
with  a  sheet  of  clean  praper.  Then  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  folded  handkerchief 
stained  with  blue  chalk  and  laid  it  carefully 
on  the  paprer. 

“Father,”  said  Julie,  “what  am  I  to  do?” 

Mr.  Guelpa  looked  up.  His  steprchild  was 
sitting  gloomily  by  the  window. 

“You  might  begin  by  reading  the  news- 
p>apers,”  said  Mr.  Guelpra. 

Julie  sighed  heavily  and  took  up  the 
Matin. 

Mr.  Guelpa  covered  the  handkerchief 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  went  over  to  the 
writing-table.  The  chalk  could  wait;  his 
mind  had  turned  to  those  rough  ideographs 
drawn  on  the  parapret  of  the  bridge.  He 
took  out  the  envelop)e  on  which  he  had 
copied  them  and  began  to  scrutinize  them. 

'  I  'HE  star  was  not  difficult  to  interpret; 

in  the  world  of  criminals  it  had  one  un¬ 
failing  meaning — “all’s  well” — but  it  may 
be  applied  in  many  ways.  Scratched  on  the 
wall  of  a  country  house,  it  tells  the  thief 
that  the  house  can  be  broken  into  without 
difficulty;  attached  to  a  name,  it  would 
mean  the  criminal  was  in  safety;  but  always 
it  signified,  among  criminals  of  all  countries, 
something  good,  just  as  a  cross  means  dan¬ 
ger.  The  square  is  less  precise. 


“What  do  vou  make  of  the  square, 
Julie?” 

She  laid  down  the  newsp>ap)er  and  stared 
placidly  at  the  envelope. 

“Nothing,”  she  replied. 

“Quite  right,”  said  Mr.  Guelp>a.  “The 
first  thing  is  to  keep  an  open  mind.  I  don’t 
make  much  of  it  myself.  The  trouble  is  it 
can  mean  anything.  The  Austro-German 
criminals  use  it  to  denote  jdunder;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  French  vagabond  uses  it  as  the  symlwl 
for  a  house.  But  if  one  criminal  wishes  to 
communicate  with  another  in  this  way,  it 
might  be  agreed  lietween  them  that  it 
should  stand  for  anything— for  a  house  at 
which  they  were  to  meet  or  any  they  were  to 
rob.  It  all  dejjends.  As  for  the  op)en 
triangle,”  continued  Mr.  Guelpa,  “it  seems 
also  to  be  a  conventional  symlx>l,  and  there 
is  no  clue  to  the  meaning.  It  may  mean 
anything.” 

“I  thought  it  was  the  letter  ‘V’,”  said 
Julie. 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Guelpa,  “you  are 
seeing  it  upside  down.  And  yet —  Julie, 
run  down  to  your  mother  at  once  and  tell 
her  I  have  complimented  you  on  your  in¬ 
telligence.” 

“Yes,  father.” 

And  when  he  was  alone,  Mr.  Guelpa  took 
her  suggestion  and  worked  out  the  ideo¬ 
graph  thus:  “Square  is  all  right;  signed 
‘V’.” 

What  was  “square”?  What  was  “all 
right”?  If  all  went  well  with  the  criminals 
who  had  communicated  with  each  other  in 
this  way,  all  was  not  going  well  with  honest 
folk.  Or  were  they  mere  sentimentalists, 
hiding  some  illegal  lo\^e-intrigue? 

Love  or  crime?  In  his  experience,  Mr. 
Guelpa  had  not  found  that  the  two  blend. 
The  old  theory  of  ^^Cherckes  la  femme"  was 
outworn;  modem  science,  instead  of  saying, 
“Look  for  the  woman,”  when  a  crime  was 
committed,  said,  “I.,<x)k  for  the  finger¬ 
prints.” 

Or  the  blue  chalk - 

But  to  trace  in  Paris  a  piece  of  blue  chalk, 
such  as  was  used  in  thousands  of  billiard- 
rooms,  presented  difficulties. 

“Which  makes  it  interesting,”  Mr.  Guel- 
p>a  concluded. 

He  took  up  the  Excelsior  and  went  over 
to  the  window-.seat,  where  the  light  was 
good.  He  looked  again  at  the  photograph 
of  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu.  That  was  the 


“Hien  the  authoritie*  have  decided  that  the  Comte  de  Granlieu  killed  himaelf?"  Mr.  Guelpa  aiked 
quietly.  Thia  brought  the  marquis  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
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face  he  had  seen  in  the  window  of  the  big 
automobile  which  had  almost  run  him  down 
on  the  bridge.  And  the  man’s  portrait? 
That  narrow,  handsome  face,  with  the 
heavy-lidded  eyes  and  the  small,  impudent 
mustache  was  as  well  known  to  Parisians 
as  the  president  of  France,  for  the  Comte  de 
Granlieu’s  adventures — in  love  and  finance 
and  matrimony — had  made  him  notorious. 
He  had  made  an  art  of  extravagance,  and 
his  fantastic,  spendthrift  life  had  interested 
the  newspapers  of  two  continents.  And 
this  was  the  end! 

There,  by  the  sullen  little  pool  in  the  Bois, 
near  the  Porte  d’Auteuil,  his  body  had  been 
found — a  bullet-hole  through  the  brain. 
A  policeman  had  come  upon  it  at  dawn.  It 
lay  near  the  roadway,  but  half  screened  by 
the  thick  bushes  which  at  this  point  bor¬ 
dered  the  little  pool  of  water.  There 
were  no  signs  of  a  struggle.  The  body  lay 
seemingly  just  as  it  had  fallen — the  legs 
slightly  drawn  up;  one  arm,  the  right  arm, 
extended,  and  to  the  right,  four  feet  away, 
lay  a  revolver.  The  wound  was  on  the  right 
side  of  the  face,  though  it  was  impossible  to 
see  exactly  w’here  the  bullet  had  entered  as 
the  blood  lay  thick  uf)on  it.  There  was 
blood,  too,  on  the  C9llar  and  on  the  white 
shirt-frcwit,  for  the  body  was  in  evening 
dress.  If  he  had  been  standing  when  the 
bullet  entered  his  brain,  the  blood  had 
flown  down,  staining  his  linen,  and  only 
when  the  body  collap)sed  and  fell  Iwickward 
had  it  formed  that  curious  red,  half-dried 
mask  on  the  right  side  of  the  face.  So  far 
as  the  gendarme  could  see,  there  were  no 
signs  of  robbery.  A  thin  platinum  chain 
was  stretched  across  the  white  waistcoat 
from  (Kxrket  to  p>ocket.  The  watch  was  still 
running.  There  were  rings  on  the  long 
white  hands.  A  small  silk  case  with  folded 
bank-notes  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat. 

These  were  the  facts  Mr.  Guelpa 
gleaned  from  the  newspapers  as  he 
sat  in  the  window-seat  of  his  study  that 
morning.  It  was  evident  that  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  had  been  followed.  The  commissaire 
of  ix)lice  had  been  summoned  immediately; 
he  had  arrived  on  the  scene,  accomfuinied  by 
his  two  secretaries  and  a  half-dozen  i)olice, 
but  already  a  small  crowd  had  gathered. 
The  police  drove  back  the  crowd  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  cordon  round  the  dead  IkkIv.  While 
waiting  for  his  colleague  from  the  l‘alais  de 


Justice,  the  commissaire  made  a  rapid  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  body.  The  red  blotch  of 
blood  on  the  right  cheek  stained  but  did  not 
disfigure  the  lean,  handsome  face.  .-\nd  in 
this  crumpled  body,  lying  there  by  the  flark 
little  pool,  the  commissaire  recognized  one 
of  the  notorieties  of  Paris — famous  for  his 
social  splendors,  his  debts  and  duels  and 
amours — the  Comte  de  Granlieu. 

“Suicide,”  he  said  bluntly.  “Well,  he 
had  a  fast  run  for  his  money.” 

Plain  as  the  case  of  suicide  seemed,  the 
commissaire  and  his  colleagues  left  the  body 
untouched  until  Dr.  Cray,  the  medico-legal 
^officer,  arrived,  for  his  is  the  authoritative 
decision  as  to  whether  death  has  been  due  to 
crime,  accident  or  suicide.  In  this  case.  Dr. 
Cray’s  examination  was  very  quickly  made. 
The  revolver  lay  near  at  hand.  The  bullet, 
entering  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  had  slanted 
upward  through  the  brain — it  was  such  a 
wound  as  a  man  holding  a  revolver  in  his 
right  hand  would  have  made  fii^g  upward. 
Dr.  Cray’s  mind  was  made  up. 

“He  came  along  the  gravel  path,”  said 
the  commissaire,  “so,  of  course,  there  are  no 
marks  of  his  footsteps.  Then,  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  path — just  here — he  fired 
the  shot.  The  revolver  jerked  out  of  his 
hand  as  he  fell  back,  half  under  the  bushes, 
and  he  was  dead  in  a  moment.” 

“Something  like  that,”  agreed  Dr.  Cray. 

He  picked  up  the  revolver.-  It  was  a  small 
Leroy  weapon,  the  butt  covered  with  silver, 
marked  with  the  count’s  crest. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  medico-legal 
officer,  the  Excelsior  addefl,  that  death  had 
occurred  about  eleven  o’clock  the  evening 
before;  a  post-mortem  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  made  to  determine  the  exact 
hour. 

This  was  all  Mr.  Gucljia  found  in  the 
French  newsimpers;  but  the  New  York 
Herald  had  issued  a  late  edition  in  which — 
more  daring  than  the  Parisian  press — it  had 
given  a  sketch  of  the  Comte  de  Granlieu’s 
life  of  riot  and  splendor  which  had  ended  so 
gruesomely  in  the  midnight  isolation  of  the 
Bois.  It  told  of  his  illustrious  family,  which 
dated  from  the  days  of  the  V’alois  kings,  of 
his  debts  and  duels  and  notorious  love- 
affairs  that  had  made  Eurojje  ring  with 
scandal.  And  then  it  descril)ed  his  “refor¬ 
mation”  at  thirty  and  his  marriage  with  Eva 
Ryle,  the  American  heiress,  whose  millions 
had  gilded  his  aristocratic  {xwerty  and 
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placed  him  once  more  on  the  crest  of  Parisian 
society.  That  had  been  five  years  ago.  For 
the  Comte  de  Granlieu,  they  had  tx^n  five 
years  of  splendor — he  had  poured  out  gold 
upon  Paris  as  one  pours  water  out  of  a  bowl. 
His  receptions,  his  racing-stables,  his  balls, 
his  yacht,  the  big  new  palace  he  had  built 
near  the  Bois — of  all  these  things  the  New 
York  Herald  (Paris  Edition!  wrote  glow¬ 
ingly.  Toward  the  end  of  the  article  there 
crept  in  a  grimmer  statement : 

It  is  known  that  the  fortune  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Granlieu  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  count’s 
endless  extravagances.  Ills  debts  are  said  to  be  so 
great  that  not  even  an  American  fortune  such  as 
that  of  the  late  J.  B.  Ryle,  the  father  of  the  countess, 
could  meet  them.  It  is  known,  moreover,  the  count 
and  countess  separated  a  few  weeks  ago  after  what 
b  said  to  have  been  a  bitter  quarrel.  The  count 
left  the  mansion  in  the  Avenue  Henri  Martin. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  house  of  his  father,  the 
Marquis  de  Granlieu,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
he  took  a  bachelor  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Rue  Boissy- 
d’.Vnglas. 

Hopeless  of  reconciling  himself  with  the  countess 
— and  the  Ryle  millions — it  would  seem  that  the 
unfortunate  gentleman,  who  counted  only  friends 
in  the  social  world  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an 
ornament,  left  his  lonely  rooms  and  sought  out  this 
quiet  comer  of  the  Bois,  which  is  always  deserted 
at  night,  to  end  his  career  by  suicide. 

Mr.  Guelpa  took  up  once  more  the 
Excelsior  and  scrutinized  the  picture  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Granlieu. 

“This  lady  of  the  millions,”  he  said  to 
himself  softly,  “what  was  she  doing  on  the 
Pont  Saint  IVIichel  at  half-past  nine  o’clock 
this  morning?  The  dead  body  of  her  hus¬ 
band  had  l^en  discovered  at  dawn,  only 
a  few  hours  before  that  time.  What  was 
she  doing  on  the  bridge? 

At  this  moment,  hearing  a  noise  in  the 
quiet  Street  of  the  Buried  Heart,  where 
nothing  ever  happens,  he  looked  down  from 
the  narrow  window  and  saw  that  a  large 
closed  automobile  had  stopped  in  front  of 
his  house.  A  few  moments  later  Julie 
knocked  at  the  door  and  came  in,  with  a 
card  in  her  hand. 

“A  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,  father.” 

The  name  on  the  card  was  that  of  the 
Marquis  de  Granlieu. 

^  I ''HE  motor-car  which  so  nearly  ran  down 
Mr.  Gue4)a  on  the  bridge  was  that  of 
the  young  Comtesse  de  Granlieu,  and — Mr. 
Guelpa  had  not  been  mistaken — it  was  her 
face  he  had  seen  at  the  window.  She  had 
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been  intensely  frightened  at  the  sudden 
accident.  It  seemed  as  though  death  were 
dogging  her  that  morning.  She  told  her 
chauffeur  to  drive  home — and  fast!  She 
sat  half  forward  on  the  seat  in  a  tense  atti¬ 
tude,  strained,  impatient. 

She  was  young,  perhaps  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old.  She  had  alw’uys  been 
beautiful,  and  she  was  beautiful  now,  in 
spite  of  the  terror  in  her  face — the  sleepless 
eyes  and  set  mouth.  She  was  not  tall,  but 
her  firm,  young  body,  vital  and  slim,  was 
perfect  in  outline,  and  her  oval  face  flawless 
as  a  Roman  coin. 

\\Tien  the  motor-car  drew  up  at  the  great 
iron  gates  of  her  house — the  huge  marble 
house  on  which  the  count  had  wasted  her 
millions — she  jump)ed  out  quickly,  almost 
before  the  car  had  come  to  a  standstill. 
The  gates,  as  usual,  were  open.  She  went 
swiftly  up  the  path  to  the  pillared  entrance. 
A  man  who  had  apparently  just  been  turned 
away  from  the  door  came  down  the  steps 
toward  her.  She  gave  a  little  cry. 

“It’s  you — at  last — John!  I’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  to  find  you - ” 

“You  knew  I  would  come,  Eva.  You  got 
my  message?” 

“Yes — last  night,”  she  said,  and  a  shud¬ 
der  seemed  to  run  through  her  from  head  to 
foot.  “Come  in;  come  in.” 

They  did  not  sp>eak  again  until  a  servant 
had  opjened  the  door  and  they  were  alone 
in  the  small  salon  far  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  looking  out  on  a  garden  where  a 
fountain  played.  The  man  waited  for  her 
to  spjeak.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty  or  so, 
evidently  an  Amerivan,  evidently,  also,  a 
gentleman,  with  good  athletic  shoulders  and 
a  frank,  open  face,  remarkable  only  for 
the  eyes,  which  were  rarely  wide  opjen-  he 
seemed  to  look  at  life  suspiciously  and 
watchfully  under  half-closed  lids.  If  the 
face  was  frank — bar  the  eyes — it  was  kindly, 
too;  it  may  be  the  countess  read  more  than 
kindliness  in  it.  She  went  up  to  him  with 
both  hands  outstretchetl. 

“My  God!”  she  said.  “If  you  had  not 
come!” 

“I  came  at  once,  Countess.” 

“Countess!”  she  cried.  “And  am  I  to  call 
you  ‘Mr.  Faynis?’  Oh,  John!” 

“Eva,  then,”  he  said.  “I  came  at  once. 
Your  cablegram  reached  me  late  Tuesday 
night  and  the  next  day  I  was  on  the  steamer. 
I  arrived  in  Paris  last  evening.  I  came  here 
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immediately.  You  were  not  at  home.” 

“No,”  she  said.  “I  was  not  at  home.” 

She  sat  down  in  a  large  chair  away  from 
the  window  and  motioned  him  to  take  a  seat 
near  her. 

“You  know  about  him?”  she  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

“Yes — at  least  what  was  in  the  news¬ 
papers  this  morning,”  Faynis  replied  in  a 
voice  almost  as  low  as  her  own.  “My  poor 
Eva,  I  know  how  frightful  the  shock  must 
be.  Can  you  bear  to  speak  of  it?” 

“I  must,”  she  said.  “I’ve  been  waiting 
for  you — waiting —  You  see,  he  had  spent 
all  my  money,  and  the  banks  wouldn’t  give 
me  any,  and  there  were  debts— terrible 
debts — and  I  thought  if  you  came - ” 

“There  will  be  no  more  trouble  about 
money,  Eva.  I  have  full  authority  from 
the  executors  of  your  father’s  estate  to  get 
you  out  of  all  your  financial  troubles.” 

“And  you  have  come  a  day  too  late!” 

“You  must  tell  me  what  has  happened, 
Eva” — he  gripped  her  hand  compellingly — 
“tell  me  everything.” 

“Yes;  I  will  tell  you,”  she  said. 

She  did  not  try  to  release  her  hand,  and, 
sitting  thus,  John  Faynis  listened  with  half¬ 
shut  eyes  and  the  intentness  his  profession — 
that  of  a  lawyer — had  taught  him.  She  did 
not  go  back  very  far.  There  was  no  need 
of  it.  Though  he  had  not  seen  her  since  her 
marriage — perhaps  had  thought  never  to 
see  her  again — it  had  been  his  business,  as 
legal  adviser  of  the  Ryle  estate,  to  know 
a  great  deal  of  what  was  happening  in 
Paris  during  those  years  when  the  Comte 
de  Granlieu  was  throwing  millions  into  the 
air — to  be  caught  as  they  fell  by  women  and 
wasters  and  money-lenders  and  thieves. 

They  had  been  separated  for  six  weeks, 
she  told  him;  the  count  had  left  the  house 
and  gone  to  a  bachelor  apartment. 

“Why?”  asked  Faynis. 

“It  was  always  the  same  thing — money. 
I  told  him  I  had  no  money  to  give  him. 
I  had  nothing,  nothing.  He  was  very’  angry, 
and  we  quarreled.  Then  he  went  away.” 

“That  was  all?  Just  the  quarrel  about 
money?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  after  a  long  pause;  “that 
was  all.” 

“Then  because  you  could  give  him  no 
more  money,  he  left  you — left  his  home — 
and  went  to  live  alone  in  that  little  apart¬ 
ment?”  Faynis  said  slowly. 


“Yes;  that  is  what  happ>ened.” 

“And  you  never  saw  him  again?” 

“No,”  she  answered  quickly,  “I  never 
saw  him  again.”  His  face  told  her  plainly 
that  he  did  not  believe  her. 

“Listen,  Eva,”  he  said,  and  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  touched  her  hand;  “I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  your  mind,  but  if  I  am  to  help 
you,  I  must  know.  You  are  keeping  some¬ 
thing  back.  Is  it  to  shield  yourself?  After 
the  way  he  has  treated  you,  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  is  to  shield  him.  Now  tell  me  the 
truth.” 

“I  have  told  you.” 

“Then  when  did  you  see  him  last?” 

Again  there  was  silence;  she  sat  staring 
at  the  floor,  very  pale  and  motionless;  his 
hand  was  still  lightly  touching  hers,  and 
suddenly  she  laid  her  other  hand  on  his  and 
held  it  fast. 

“Tell  me,  dear,”  he  insisted. 

“Three  days  ago,”  she  whispered. 

Faynis  gave  no  sign  of  emotion,  save  for 
a  steadier  grip  of  her  little  hand. 

“Where?”  he  asked  gently. 

“At  the  Dubrowski’s  ball.” 

“What  happened?” 

“We  quarreled.” 

“What  about?” 

“It  was  always  the  same  thing — money. 
It  never  was  anything  else.  Money  and 
debts  and  lies!” 

“And  then?” 

“Then  I  left  him.”  . 

“And  three  days  later,”  said  Faynis 
gravely,  “he  shot  himself  in  the  Bois.” 

“Yes.” 

The  countess  sighed.  Her  hand  was  still 
in  his;  she  seemed  to  draw  comfort  from  it. 

“It  is  very  strange.” 

“Yes;  but  I  have  told  you  everything — 
and  I’ve  told  it  to  you  alone,  John.  No  one 
need  know  of  our  last  quarrel — our  miser¬ 
able  and  sordid  quarrel —  I  am  ashamed — 
ashamed — and  now  it  is  all  over — John?” 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  appealingly, 
hQr  brilliant  eyes  veiled  with  tears.  Her 
hands  were  locked  round  his  hand,  and  she 
leaned  toward  him  entreatingly. 

AS  THE!Y  sat  thus,  the  Marquis  de 
Granlieu  entered  the  room,  pmused  a 
moment  near  the  door,  looking  at  them 
through  his  glass,  and  then  came  forward 
and  bowed.  No  sign  of  emotion  crossed  his 
face.  He  held  himself  erect,  in  spite  of  his 
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okl  and  feeble  body,  like  the  valiant  old 
man  he  was.  He  was  dressed  in  black  from 
head  to  foot.  In  spite  of  his  age,  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  son — who  lay  dead  with  a  bul¬ 
let-hole  through  his  brain — w’as  striking. 
Faynis  had  risen  and  stepped  back. 

The  Marquis  de  Granlieu  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  him.  He  bent  over  his  daughter-in- 
law,  lifted  her  little  hand  and  kissed  it. 
Not  till  then  did  he  glance  at  Fa\’nis. 

“My  law>'er,  from  New  York,”  the  count¬ 
ess  said  strftly;  c’id  not  mention  his 
name. 

The  marquis  nodded  coolly  to  Faynis. 
and  then,  as  though  the  young  man  had 
ceased  to  exist,  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  near 
his  daughter-in-law. 

“Countess,  my  wife  would  send  you  her 
sympathy” — his  voice  broke  a  little — “if 
she  were  able  to  do  so.  He  was  our  only 
son.” 

Eva  did  not  sjjeak;  she  was  afraid  to  try. 
.\  wave  of  sympathy  for  this  old,  old  man 
seemed  to  be  rising  in  her  throat,  choking 
her.  She  wanted  to  tell  him  how  she  pitietl 
him,  and  she  could  not  speak. 

“When  she  is  able  to  write  or  call,”  the 
marquis  went  on  steadily,  “my  wife  will 
express  to  you  her  s\Tnpathy.” 

“Thank  you,”  Ev'a  said. 

Faynis  had  withdrawn  to  a  window  and 
stood  looking  out  into  the  little  garden. 

“I  have  one  request  to  make.  Countess,” 
the  old  man  continued  quietly.  “It  is  that 
the  body  of  the  Comte  de  Granlieu  may  be 
brought  to  my  home — it  was  always  his 
home,  madame,  and  he  was  always  welcome 
there.  You  will  consent  to  this.  Countess? 
It  would  be  better  in  ever>'  way — in  every' 
way,”  he  repeated,  though  without  em¬ 
phasis. 

“I  do  not  know,”  said  Eva.  “I  had 
thought - ” 

The  marquis  waited  politely  until  it  was 
evident  she  had  no  intention  of  finishing  the 
sentence. 

“This  has  not  been  my  son’s  home,”  be 
continued,  “for  a  long  time — for  many 
weeks.  He  would  not  care  to  come  back 
here  now,  madame.  I  have  asked  your 
consent.  Countess,  that  the  Comte  de 
Granlieu  may  l)e  buried  from  the  home  of  his 
father.  May  I  have  your  reply?” 

“You  are  right,”  she  said  softly.  “It  has 
not  been  his  home  for  many  weeks.  I  had 
hoped - ” 
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Again  she  left  the  sentence  uncompleted. 
In  his  polite,  cold  voice,  the  marquis  fin¬ 
ished  it. 

“You  had  hoped  he  would  return?” 

“Perhaps,”  she  said. 

“V’ou  had  spoken  with  him  about  it  after 
he  left  this  house?”  the  marquis  asked. 

“No,  no,  no!  *  I  never  saw  him  again.” 

^‘‘Madame  is  perturbed,”  the  cold  voice 
went  on,  “and  I  do  not  wonder.  It  was 
only  three  nights  ago — six  weeks  after  he 
left  this  house — that  I  was  present  at  a 
conference  between  madame  la  comtesse  and 
my  son.” 

Eva  glanced  up  at  the  old  man  with  a 
sudden  fear.  The  old  face,  the  old  eyes,  the 
old  voice  were  cold  and  hard  as  ice.  A  little 
shudder  ran  over  her. 

“I  remember — yes;  at  the  Dubrowrski’s 
ball.  .1  had  forgotten.” 

“The  meeting  was  not  so  pleasant  y'ou 
would  care  to  remember  it,”  the  marquis 
said  quietly.  With  the  cruelty  that  belraigs 
only  to  youth  or  old  age,  he  studied  the 
shrinking  woman  and  noted  the  fear  in  her 
ey’es.  Then  he  stood  up. 

"Madame,  I  have  made  a  request.  May 
I  have  your  answer?” 

“Yes.  Have  it  as  you  will.” 

She,  too,  rose  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

“Please  let  me  do  everything  I  can — ■ 
please - ” 

The  marquis  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

“Thank  )'ou,”  he  said.  “You  are  always 
gracious.” 

And  when  he  had  gone,  Eva  sank  back  in 
the  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  as  though  to  shut  out  the  look  of 
those  cold  and  relentless  eyes — and  the 
smile  on  the  old  lips.  She  was  crouching 
there  in  the  chair  when  John  Faynis  came 
forw’ard  and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 

“.\nd  now,  Eva,”  he  said,  “don’t  you 
think  you  had  better  tell  me  the  truth?” 

WHEN  the  Marquis  de  Granlieu  left 
the  house  in  the  Avenue  Henri 
Martin,  he  told  the  chauffeur  to  drive  him 
home.  Before  the  car  had  reached  the 
Trocadero,  however,  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  To  his  intense  dislike  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law — for  in  the  bitter  disputes  which 
had  led  to  the  final  separation  he  had  sidetl 
completely  with  his  son — there  had  been 
added  an  element  of  distrust.  In  what  she 
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had  said  he  had  sensed,  rather  than  dis¬ 
covered,  a  tone  of  falsehood.  Something 
had  happened  which  she  was  trying  to 
hide — something  terrible  enough  to  drive 
his  son,  this  lover  of  life  and  the  good  things 
thereof,  to  suicide.  Lack  of  money  was  no 
sufficient  cause;  the  count  had  his  place  in 
the  world,  his  rank,  his  family — and  would 
he  have  killed  himself  without  leaving  one 
word  for  his  mother  unless  he  had  been 
forced  to  it  by  some  compelling  horror? 
And  this  foreign  woman  with  her  millions 
and  her  cruelty  who  had  wrecked  the  count’s 
life?  Had  she  even  tried  to  save  him? 
Had  she  forgotten  their  meeting  at  the 
Dubrowski’s  ball? 

The  marquis  had  not  forgotten.  He 
could  not  think  this  out  himself,  but  he 
knew  whose  assistance  he  needed. 

The  marquis,  like  most  men  of  his  class, 
could  do  few  things  for  himself,  but  he  had 
acquired  in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  living. 
He  depended  upon  the  best  experts — 
whether  lawyer  or  manicure,  tailor,  doctor 
or  chauffeur — to  do  for  him  what  had  to  be 
done.  At  this  moment  he  remembered 
a  lecture  give  by  Dr.  Jules-Marie  Guelpa, 
a  few  months  before,  on  scientific  methods 
of  criminal  investigation;  he  had  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  lecture  and  impressed  by  the 
man.  He  stopp)ed  the  car  and  told  his 
valet,  who  was  on  the  front  seat  with  the 
chauffeur,  to  ascertain  Mr.  Guelp>a’s  ad¬ 
dress.  The  directory  in  a  chance  cafe 
gave  the  street  and  number,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  motor-car  had  drawn  up  in  front 
of  Mr.  Guelpa’s  door. 

The  two  old  men  looked  at  each  other — 
the  one  a  keen  little  man,  smart  and  dainty, 
with  dyed  mustache  and  eyebrows,  and  the 
other  lean  and  erect  in  his  padded  black 
coat — and  each  thought  of  the  other, 
“He’s  older  than  I  fancied  he  was.” 

“You  will  sit  down.  Marquis?”  Mr. 
Guelpa  said,  making  way  for  him.  There 
were  two  chairs  near  the  table  by  the 
window,  one  with  its  back  to  the  window 
and  the  other  facing  it — in  the  full  light. 
It  was.toward  the  latter  chair  that  the  mar¬ 
quis  advanced. 

“Would  you  mind  taking  the  other  chair, 
monsieur?"  Mr.  Guelp>a  asked,  with  his 
short  little  laugh.  “The  light  will  not  be 
in  your  eyes.” 

That  was  the  only  explanation  he  gave, 
but  he  had  another;  he  used  to  say,  “When 


I  am  talking  with  a  man,  it  is  not  on  his 
face  I  want  the  light;  I  can  tell  more  about 
him  from  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  I 
want  him  to  see  my  face — and  read  in  it  the 
things  I  put  there  for  him  to  read.” 

The  marquis  sat  erect,  his  black-gloved 
hands  folded  on  the  head  of  his  black 
walking-stick.  He  looked  Mr.  Guelpa  full 
in  the  face  for  a  moment;  then  he  glanced 
at  the  morning  newspapers  spread  on  the 
table. 

“You  know  why  I  lia'/e  come  to  you,” 
he  began.  “My  son— you  have  read  alx)ut 
it.  I  have  come  for  your  advice.  The 
police  have  done  what  they  always  do. 
The  commissary  and  his  colleague  from  the 
Palais  de  Justice  have  told  me  that  my  son” 
— he  paused  and  repeated — “my  son  will 
be  brought  to  my  home  after  the  medical 
formalities  have  been  completed.  I  want 
your  help  and  advice.  Dr.  Guelpa.” 

“  ‘Mr.  Guelpa,’  please.  W'hen  I  retired, 
I  left  all  my  titles  behind  me.” 

The  marquis  waved  aside  the  correction. 

“Why  did  my  son  kill  himself?  I  want 
you  to  find  an  answer  to  that  question.” 

“Then  the  authorities  have  decided  that 
the  Comte  de  Granlieu  killed  himself?”  he 
asked  quietly. 

This  brought  the  marquis  to  his  feet 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  but 
he  recovered  his  self-control  in  a  moment 
and  resumed  his  seat.  It  was  evident  from 
Mr.  Guelpa’s  sympathetic  face  that  his 
question  had  no  second  intention. 

“I  will  answer  your  question,”  the  mar¬ 
quis  said.  “The  authorities — the  com¬ 
missary  and  his  secretary,  the  public 
prosecutor,  the  examining  magistrate — all 
are  of  one  opinion,  I  am  informed.  I 
presume  that  is  the  information  you  wanted, 
Mr.  Guelpa?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Guelpa;  “that  is  what  I 
wanted.  If  I  am  to  give  you  my  advice, 
monsieur  le  marquis,  I  must  be  exactly 
informed.  The  reason  you  have  come  to 
me  is  because  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
motive  that  led  the  Comte  de  Granlieu  to 
take  his  own  life.  Am  I  right?” 

“I  may  say  you  are  right,”  the  marquis 
answered  slowly.  “What  motive  could 
there  have  been?” 

“Debts?”  asked  Mr.  Guelpa. 

“Debts!”  said  the  marquis  disdainfully, 
and  then,  with  the  cynical  kind  of  humor 
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that  he  showed  now  and  then,  he  added: 
“If  a  Granlieu  killed  himself  for  debt,  the 
race  would  have  died  out  generations  ago. 
The  debts  of  the  Comte  de  Granlieu  were 
mere  episodes.  He  cared  for  them  no  more 
than  for  the  flower  on  his  coat.  His  wife’s 
fortune - ” 

“His  wife’s  fortune?  Yes?”  Mr.  Guelpa 
repeated.  “Tell  me  about  that.” 

“It  is,  of  course,  very  large;  but  it  is  very 
strictly  tied  up,  and  there  have  been,  I 
believe,  difficult  moments  now  and  then — 
especially  of  late.  But  it  is  not  possible, 
Mr.  Guelpa,  that  my  son  should  have  been 
driven  to  do  what  he  did  by  fear  of  debt.” 

“There  are  debts  and  debts,”  said  Mr. 
Guelpa  softly — perhaps  the  marquis  did  not 
hear  him. 

“.\nd  yet  there  must  have  been  some  very 
strong  motive.  My  son  was  a  happy  man. 
He  enjoyed  life.  He  loved  his  mother.  He 
would  not  have  dealt  her  this  blow — unless 
there  were  something  serious.  And  that  is 
what  I  want  you  to  find  out.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  life — nothing - ” 

“There  is  always  something  in  every¬ 
one’s  life,”  Mr.  Guelpa  observed,  “and  I 
think,  monsieur  le  marquis,  you  have  been 
trying  to  tell  me  something  ever  since  you 
came  into  the  room.” 

“It  is  difficult  to  say  anv'thing,”  the  mar¬ 
quis  said,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
“which  might  seem  to  reflect  up)on  a  lady — 
and  one  who  bears  my  son’s  name;  but  I 
fear  she  is  concealing  something  that  a 
father  has  the  right  to  know.  Yes;  I  will 
be  frank.  Six  weeks  ago  the  Comte  de 
Granlieu  left  the  house  in  the  Avenue  Henri 
Martin  and  went  into  bachelor  quarters — 
with  only  his  personal  attendant,  Domi¬ 
nique.  This  morning,  a  little  while  ago — 
Kw  I  have  just  come  from  her  home — the 
countess  told  noe  she  had  not  seen  the 
count  since  he  left  the  house,  six  weeks  ago. 

“Why  did  he  leave?  I  do  not  know. 
But  that  she  saw  him  three  nights  ago  I 
know  too  well.  I  need  not  say  she  had  to 
admit  it,  I  do  not  exp)ect  a  woman  to  be 
truthful,  but  A^diy  should  she  attempt  to 
deny  she  had'  met  him?  It  was  at  a  ball 
given  by  the  Dubrowskis.  I  had  to  make 
an  appearance  there,  but  I  went  as  late  as 
possible — sometime  after  midnight.  The 
ballroom  was  crowded  with  dancers,  and  I 
went  to  the  conservatory  at  the  back, 
whence  I  could  watch  the  dancing.  The 
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conservatory  was  lit  with  dim  blue  lights — 
an  effect  of  moonlight — and  as  I  passed 
quietly  amid  the  p>alms  I  heard  a  voice 
raised  suddenly  in  anger.  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu,  saying:  ‘Never! 
Never!  Never!’  My  son  answered  her. 
He  spoke  in  the  quiet,  patient  voice  he  used 
so  often  in  speaking  to  her,  and  I  did  not 
hear  what  he  said.  I  started  forward  to 
let  them  know  of  my  presence,  but  I  walk 
with  difficulty,  Mr.  Guelpa,  and  I  had 
taken  only  a  few  steps  when  she  spoke 
again  in  her  rapid  clear  voice.  This  time 
the  words  were:  ‘They  are  not  yours — and 
if  they  ever  were  yours,  you  have  lost  all 
rights  to  them — as  you  have  lost  me — by 
your  own  fault — your  own  fault!’  Then 
I  heard  my  son  say,  ‘You  understand  the 
situation,  Eva,  and  this  is  your  last  word?’ 
By  this  time  I  was  not  far  from  them,  and 
I  spoke  my  son’s  name.  I  do  not  think  she 
heard.  She  was  facing  my  son,  and,  still 
in  an  angry  voice,  she  said  once  more: 
‘Never!  Never!  Never!’  and  turned 
swiftly  away.  Did  she  see  me?  I  do  not 
think  so  or  she  would  have  hardly  had  the 
effrontery’  this  morning  to  deny  this  meet¬ 
ing  with  my  son.  And  yet  she  may  have 
seen  me.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Guelp>a.” 

“.\nd  your  son  told  you  nothing?”  , 

“The  Comte  de  Granlieu  could  not  dis¬ 
cuss  his  wife,  Mr.  Guelpa,  even  with  his  own 
father.  There  are  things  one  cannot  do.” 

“It  is  not  unnatural  she  should  have 
wished  to  conceal  this  quarrel  in  view  of 
what  has  hap>pened.  And  now  she  may  b« 
willing  to  e.xplain  it,  if,  indeed,  it  had  any 
part  in  the  subsequent  tragedy.  You 
wish  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  find  out  the 
motive — the  cause,  I  may  say — that  led 
to  the  count’s  death?” 

“I  have  come  for  nothing  else,”  said  the 
marquis.  “There  must  remain  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cause — no  uncertainty  which  throws 
a  hint  of  dishonor  upon  his  name.” 

The  marquis  rose  slowly  by  the  window, 
aiding  himself  with  his  walking-stick. 
Mr.  Guelpa  got  up  quickly  and  stood  aside, 
that  the  way  to  the  door  might  be  clear. 
The  marquis  took  a  few  steps,  leaning  heav’ily 
on  his  stick;  then  he  straightened  up  and 
turned  half  round,  facing  the  window. 
The  strong  midday  light  fell  full  upon  his 
face.  It  was  a  strong,  rfld  face,  finely 
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featured,  and  it  had  worn  for  so  many 
years  a  mask  of  arrogance  and  cynicism  that 
it  might  have  been  cut  out  of  ivory.  Now, 
suddenly,  as  though  the  mask  had  been 
broken,  there  looked  out  of  the  face  anger 
so  fierce  and  savage  that  Mr.  Guelpa  low¬ 
ered  his  eyes  in  spite  of  himself.  And  when 
the  marquis  spoke,  the  suavity  had  gone 
out  of  his  well-bred  voice;  there  was  some- 
thuig  harsh  and  snarling  in  it.  What  he 
said  was: 

“If  you  see  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu, 
ask  her  the  name  of  the  Yankee  she  was 
wantoning  with  this  morning — before  her 
husband’s  body  was  cold.  Ask  her!” 

Watching  the  marquis’s  face — watching 
the  old,  savage  eyes — Mr.  Guelpa  nodded 
by  way  of  showing  his  understanding,  but 
did  not  speak. 

At  the  door  they  shook  hands,  still  in 
silence — only,  when  the  marquis  had  been 
shown  down  to  the  street  door  and  he  was 
quite  alone,  Mr.  Guelpa  spoke  softly  to 
himself.  What  he  said  was:  “Anger  often 
says  a  great  deal  more  than  it  means  to.” 

OEATED  in  his  quiet  study,  Mr.  Guelpa 
^  thought  it  over.  That  was  his  way  with 
a  case,  and  the  savage  anger  of  the  marquis 
gave  him  food  for  thought.  From  what  the 
Slarquis  de  Granlieu  had  told  him  and  from 
the  newspapers,  he  had  a  clear  picture  of 
the  case.  A  young  aristocrat,  without  for¬ 
tune,  extravagant,  had  married — of  course 
for  her  money — a  foreigner  of  great  wealth. 
Even  her  large  fortune  had  begun  to 
melt  away  under  his  fantastic  extrava¬ 
gance.  .\t  last  a  halt  had  been  called.  The 
count  found  himself  without  money  and 
pressed  with  debt.  He  had  quarreled  with 
his  wife — of  course  over  money.  He  had 
left  the  palace,  which  was  evidently  her 
I)rop)erty.  There  had  been  a  subsequent 
quarrel  at  the  ball.  And  then?  Death. 

Every  class  of  society,  Mr.  Guelpa  re- 
llected,  has  its  own  particular  kind  of  crimes 
and  tragedies.  A  peasant,  an  aristocrat,  a 
lK>hemian,  a  bourgeois — each  has  his  own 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling;  and  each  seeks 
an  individual  way  out  of  the  difficulties  that 
environ  him  according  to  his  education  and 
class-heredity.  Suicide  is  the  natural  end 
of  the  spendthrift  aristocrat — too  high- 
minded  or  timid  for  crime— who  has  come 
to  the  end  of  his  tether.  Had  the  Comte 
de  Granlieu  reached  the  end? 


“I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about 
that,”  Mr.  Guelpa  reflected. 

The  countess  might  know  something; 
the  count’s  valet  would  know  more.  Al¬ 
ways  one’s  valet  knows  more. 

And  what  had  really  happened  that 
night  at  the  ball? 

What  had  the  marquis  really  seen  and 
heard  in  the  conservatory?  His  account 
had  been  very  clear,  but  how  much  of  it 
was  due  to  memory  and  how  much  to  im¬ 
agination?  One  sees,  Mr.  Guelpa  was 
fond  of  saying,  only  what  one  has  a  p>ersonal 
interest  in  seeing. 

.\nd  if  the  marquis  had  seen  less — or 
more — than  was  to  be  seen,  had  he  heard 
what  was  said? 

The  ear  is  a  tricky  thing.  Out  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  vibrations  that  beat  upon  the 
tympanum,  it  picks  only  those  which  may 
serve  a  useful  end.  Mr.  Guelpa  noticed 
that  the  marquis,  seemingly,  had  heard  only 
one  voice — the  voice  of  his  daughter-in- 
law  raised  in  anger.  Perhaps  that  was 
natural.  One  hears  the  unusual — the  ab¬ 
normal,  Mr.  Guelpa  reflected;  but  just 
because  it  is  the  unusual,  the  mind  is  tempted 
to  explain  it — to  interpret  it  according  to 
personal  interest.  And  the  personal  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Marquis  de  Granlieu,  both  in 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  was  to  place 
his  son  in  the  best  light  possible,  leaving  to 
the  woman  the  responsibility  for  a  brawling 
domestic  quarrel. 

“The  other  side  of  the  shield,”  said  Mr. 
Guelpa  softly;  “I  must  see  the  other  side  of 
the  shield.” 

That  the  marquis  meant  to  tell  the  truth 
he  did  not  doubt,  but,  like  every  one  else, 
he  had  told  the  truth  he  personally  wanted 
to  be  true. 

And  that  savage  flash  of  anger  with  which 
the  marquis  had,  at  last,  attacked  his 
daughter-in-law — in  an  accusation  that 
might  be  deadly — was  convincing  evidence 
that  he  had  not  told  all  he  knew  or,  it  may 
be,  only  suspected. 

“Anger  is  unscientific,”  Mr.  Guelpa  said 
half  aloud,  “and  yet — the  marquis  is  al¬ 
ready  regretting  the  outburst  of  temjrer,” 
he  told  himself.  “The  last  thing  he  wants 
to  do  is  to  uncover  a  domestic  scandal; 
and  yet - ” 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  table  the  marquis 
had  left  an  unaddressed  and  unsealed  en¬ 
velope;  Mr.  Guelpa  pushed  back  the  flap  and 
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saw  the  envelope  contained  a  check.  With¬ 
out  reading  it,  he  put  both  check  and  en¬ 
velope  away  in  a  drawer  of  the  table  and 
went  out,  locking  behind  him  the  door  of 
his  study.  In  the  lower  hall  he  took  from 
the  rack  his  round  black  hat  and  an  um¬ 
brella  and  left  the  house.  On  the  Place 
Saint  Michel  he  hailed  a  taxi. 

“Rue  Boissy-d’Anglas”  he  said  curtly, 
and  as  he  settled  back  on  the  seat,  he  add^ 
to  himself,  “Always  the  x-alet  knows  more.” 

The  apiartment  which  the  Comte  de 
_  Granlieu  had  taken  after  his  sepiara- 
fion  from  his  wife  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a  private  entrance — so  that  he  could 
come  and  go  without  being  wratched  by  the 
cmcierge.  This  touch  of  privacy  made  it 
essenti^y  a  “bachelor’s  apartment,”  and 
the  count  had  been  living  en  gar^an.  The 
valet  who  opened  the  door  when  Air.  Guelpia 
rang  was  a  fat,  p>ale  man  of  about  fifty, 
quiet-mannered,  subservient. 

“You  are  Dominique,”  said  Air.  Guelp>a 
calmly,  and  he  handed  him  his  umbrella  and 
hat,  and  out  of  mere  habit  the  valet  took  it. 
“And  now,  Dominique,  go  to  the  telephone 
and  ring  up  the  Marquis  de  Granlieu  and 
tell  him  that  Mr.  Guelp>a  has  come  here  to 
ask  )'ou  some  questions.  The  marquis 
will  tell  you  what  to  do.  When  you  have 
had  his  answer,  we  will  talk.” 

He  pushed  piast  the  valet  and  entered  the 
small  salon,  which  optened  from  the  hall. 
It  was  furnished  daintily — in  gilt  and  rose 
—and  was  more  like  a  kidy’s  boudoir  than  a 
salon.  In  tall  vases  here  and  there  flowers 
were  wilting.  On  a  small  table  was  a  gold 
box  half-filled  with  cigarettes;  there  were 
d^rette  stubs  floating  in  a  gold  bowl 
IDed  with  water.  On  another  table,  drawn 
op  near  the  sofa,  was  a  liqueur-case  with 
glasses;  the  glasses  had  been  used — two  of 
them.  The  large  rug  that  covered  two- 
fliirds  of  the  floor  was  of  dull  rose  color, 
with  a  gold  p>attem  woven  through  it. 

Without  leaving  the  chair  where  he  had 
taken  a  seat,  Mr.  Guelp>a  studied  the  room. 
He  had  been  there  only  a  few  moments, 
but  he  had  seen  many  things — not  only 
seen  but  observed  them.  When  the  v’alet 
entered,  he  said  to  him: 

“Do  not  stand  there  by  the  door,  Domi¬ 
nique — take  that  seat  by  the  window.  The 
marquis  has  given  you  your  instructions?” 
^'Monsieur  le  marquis  has  placed  me  at 
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your  seivice,”  the  valet  answered  gravely 

Mr.  Guelpta  nodded.  He  watched  the 
valet  cross  the  room,  watched  the  fall  of  his 
soft,  heelless  house  shoes  on  the  rug. 

“A  few  simple  questions,  Dominique,” 
he  said  pleasantly.  “The  count  was  a  good 
master,  I  am  sure,  and  you  have  the  interest 
of  the  family  at  heart?” 

“I  have  been  with  the  count  for  fifteen 
years,”  replied  the  valet  softly.  “He  was 
almost  a  boy  when  I  came  to  him,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  I  was  with  the  marquis  himself.” 

“You  are  one  of  the  family,  Dominique,” 
Mr.  Guelpia  said  genially. 

The  valet’s  face  showed  no  emotion;  he 
was  quietly  expiectant,  as  though  he  were 
waiting  for  some  commonplace  order.  He 
had  obeyed  Mr.  Guelpta’s  injunction  and 
taken  a  chair  near  the  wrindow,  but  he  sat 
resp)ectfully  on  the  edge,  leaning  forw.ard 
a  little.  Mr.  Guelpta  glanced  at  the  stolid 
face  and  then  looked  away.  This  fat,  p>ale, 
humble  man  might  have  been  made  out  of 
pKitty  for  all  the  interest  he  displayed,  and 
under  the  circumstances  his  ap>athy  seemed 
unnatural. 

“One  of  the  family,”  Mr.  Guelpia  repjeated 
musingly,  and  then,  without  looking  up,  he 
said  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  “What  time 
did  she  call  last  night?” 

Dominique  was  startled  out  of  his  ap>athy. 

“The  countess?”  he  exclaimed. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Air.  Guelpta  was  more 
startled  than  Dominique  had  l^n;  but  he 
did  not  e\’en  raise  his  eyes. 

“I  asked  you  what  time,”  he  said  curtly. 

“About  nine  o’clock,”  the  valet  answered, 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

Mr.  Gudpia’s  comment  was: 

“I  thought  it  was  later.” 

There  was  a  new  look  now  in  the  valet’s 
flabby  face — surptrise,  ptCThapts,  and  anxiety. 
His  eyes  nev'cr  left  the  little  man,  who  sat 
seemingly  oblivious  of  him,  starii^  at  the 
floor. 

“And  the  man?  The  big  fdk>w?  He 
came  first,  of  course.  What  time?”  Air. 
Guelpia  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“But  you  let  him  in?” 

‘^Monsieur,  the  count  admitted  him.” 

“The  room  is  as  it  was  left  last  night?” 

“I  have  not  had  time  this  morning  to  put 
it  in  order,”  Dominique  e.xplained. 

“Of  course  not.” 

Air.  Guelp)a  went  to  the  window  and 
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drew  the  curtain  aside,  letting  in  more 
light.  Then  he  crossed  the  room  toward 
the  door  and  bent  down  and  glanced 
sidewise  at  the  floor.  There  were  marks 
on  the  rug.  Here  and  there  the  thick  nap 
of  the  rug  was  pressed  down  as  though  by 
the  sharp  little  heel  of  a  woman’s  shoe — a 
heel  that  had  been  wet  or  damp  enough  to 
make  a  definite  print.  The  marks  became 
fainter  and  died  away  as  they  approached 
the  sofa.  These  were  the  marks  Mr.  Guel- 
pa  had  seen  as  he  entered  the  room  in  his 
first  swift  inspection.  It  was  evident  a 
woman  had  come  into  the  room — probably 
after  nine  o’clock  the  night  before,  for  it  had 
been  dry  out  of  doors  up  till  nearly  that  hour, 
when  a  shower  of  rain  swept  the  streets. 
Probably  she  had  come  in  a  carriage  and 
merely  crossed  the  wet  pavement  to  the 
door  of  the  flat,  for  the  shoe  had  not  been 
very  wet — only  damp  enough  to  leave  a 
mark  for  the  first  half-dozen  steps.  She 
was  some  one  the  count  knew,  Mr.  Guelpa 
had  reasoned,  because  she  had  been  cour¬ 
teously  received  and  conducted  to  the  sofa, 
which  in  that  little  salon  was  the  seat  of 
honor.  Acting  upon  these  deductions,  Mr. 
Guelpa  had  suddenly  put  to  the  valet,  the 
question:  “What  time  did  she  call  last 
night?”  The  answer  had  amazed  him,  so 
unexpected  it  was.  Not  for  a  moment  had 
he  imagined  that  the  woman  who  had  left 
these  faint  and  fading  impressions  of  her 
visit  was  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu.  About 
nine  o’clock,  Dominique  had  said — just 
a  few  moments  after  the  rain  fell — though 
he  thought  it  might  have  been  later. 

^  I  'HE  other  marks,  which  had  prompted 
his  question  regarding  the  man,  were  on 
that  jjart  of  the  floor  not  covered  by  the  rug. 
Looked  at  sidewise,  they  were  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  floor. 
They  were  near  the  door,  as  though  some 
one  had  stood  there,  shifting  his  place  now 
and  then,  but  never  moving  far  away.  The 
shoes  that  left  those  marks  had  not  been  out 
in  the  rain.  The  leather  sole  of  the  shoe  had 
left  no  imprint,  but  clearly  defined  were  the 
circular  marks  of  the  large  rubber  heels, 
which  had  dulled  the  p>olish  of  the  jjarquet. 

Who  was  that  man  who  waited  so  re¬ 
spectfully  near  the  door?  Clearly  he  was 
not  one  of  the  count’s  friends;  one  does  not 
keep  a  man  of  one’s  own  class  standing,  as 
that  man  had  stood,  shifting  his  weight 


from  foot  to  foot — evidently  waiting.  Then, 
since  his  shoes  were  dry,  he  had  entered 
before  the  rain  fell  and  before  the  countess 
arrived.  Had  he  left  before  she  came? 

Mr.  Guelp>a  had  finished  his  inspection 
of  the  marks  on  the  rug  and  parquet;  they 
had  told  him  all  they  could  tell — for  the 
present.  He  turned  to  the  valet: 

“The  count  himself  admitted  this  man?” 
he  asked  again. 

“Yes,  sir;  he  must  have  done  so.” 

“Did  you  hear  the  bell?” 

“The  bell  did  not  ring.” 

“Then  the  count  must  have  been  ex¬ 
pecting  him  and  opened  the  door?”  Domi¬ 
nique  was  silent.  “Who  was  that  man?” 

“I  did  not  see  him,  sir.” 

“And  you  do  not  know  who  it  was  the 
count  admitted?” 

“No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  him.” 

“And  when  you  admitted  the  countess, 
he  had  gone?” 

“I  heard  the  outer  door  close,  and  then — 
p>erhaps  a  moment  later — the  bell  rang,” 
said  Dominique,  “and  I  admitted  the 
countess.  I  showed  her  at  once  to  the 
salon — or,  rather,  she  went  directly  to  the 
door.  She  did  not  wait  to  be  announced.” 

“I  see.  .  But  you  were  near  the  salon 
door?” 

“I  closed  it  after  her.” 

“WTiat  did  the  count  say?  VV'as  he  sur¬ 
prised?” 

“I  do  not  listen  at  doors,  sir,”  the  valet 
said,  straightening  up  and  looking  at  Mr. 
Guelpa  with  a  sort  of  flabby  indignation. 

“Of  course  not,  Dominique;  but  the  first 
exclamation — the  first  words — you  could 
not  help  hearing  them  as  you  closed  the 
door.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the  marquis  I  am 
asking  these  questions.  What  was  said?” 

“I  do  not  remember  what  she  said.  I 
think  she  spoke  his  name.” 

“Paul?” 

“Yes;  she  said,  ‘Paul.’” 

“Angrily?” 

“She  seemed  to  be  excited — very.  She 
brushed  p>ast  me  in  the  hall  as  though  I 
were  nobody  at  all.” 

“Quite  so,”  said  Mr.  Guelpa.  “And  the 
count?” 

“He  was  always  quiet  and  polite.  He 
said:  ‘What!  Once  more,  dear  countess, 
I  am  indeed  honored,’  or  something  like  that 
in  his  polite  way,  and  I  think  he  asked  her 
to  be  seated.  Then  I  went  away.” 
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‘'Did  her  motor-car  wait  for  her?” 

“She  did  not  come  in  her  own  car,  I  am 
sure;  otherwise  it  would  have  waited  for 
her.  She  must  have  come  in  a  taxi.” 

“.\h,  in  a  taxi-auto,  Dominique;  of  course. 
And  how  long  did  the  countess  remain?” 

“I  couldn’t  say.  Perhaps  a  half-hour.” 

“.\nd  the  count  showed  her  to  the  door?” 

“The  count  went  with  her.” 

“They  went  away  together?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr.  Guelpa  showed  no  surprise. 

“Of  course,”  he  said.  “And  the  time?” 

“I  am  not  so  sure  afx)Ut  that,  sir,”  the  valet 
answered.  “It  may. have  been  half-past 
nine.” 

“You  opened  the  door  for  them?” 

“No;  but  I  saw  them  go  out  together.” 

“They  were  talking?” 

“No;  her  veil  was  drawn  over  her  face. 
But  the  count  was  as  usual.  He  was 
smiling.” 

“.And  he  said  nothing  to  you?” 

“Only  the  usual  thing,”  Dominique 
replied,  “to  say  when  he  would  be  home.” 

“Yes?  And  he  said?” 

“He  told  me  I  need  not  wait  up  for  him.” 

“His  exact  words,  Dominique?” 

“He  said:  ‘You  needn’t  stay  up,  Domi¬ 
nique.  I’ll  probably  be  late.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Guelpa  softly;  “he 
would  be  late — very  late.” 

He  looked  round  the  salon  once  more  in 
his  peering  way;  then  he  turned  briskly  to 
the  valet. 

“That’s  all,  Dominique,  and  the  marquis 
will  be  very  grateful  to  you.  Now,  two 
things:  The  first  is  to  hold  your  tongue — 
you  will  speak  of  these  things  to  no  one,  do 
you  understand?” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

“And  the  second  is  this:  We  are  going 
to  lock  up  this  room  and  I  shall  take  the 
key.  No  one  must  enter.  There  is  no 
other  key?” 

“Onlv  this  one  in  the  door.” 

“Good!” 

Mr.  Guelpa  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  They  were  standing 
in  the  hall.  Dominique  gave  him  his  hat 
and  umbrella.  Mr.  Guelpa  hooked  the 
handle  of  the  umbrella  over  his  arm  and 
stood  for  a  moment  fondling  his  little  round 
black  hat. 

“By  the  way,  Dominique,  the  count 
loaded  his  revolver  himself?” 
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“The  count  had  no  revolver,”  said  Dom¬ 
inique  firmly. 

‘‘The  one  with  his  crest?” 

“Since  we  have  been  in  this  apartment, 
sir,”  Dominique  emphatically  declared, 
“the  count  had  no  revolver.  I  packed  his 
things.  I  know  everything  that  was 
brought  here.  There  was  no  revolver. 
In  fact,  I  remember — ”  The  valet  paused 
abruptly.  Mr.  Guelpa  did  not  urge  him; 
he  waited.  “I  remember  about  that  re¬ 
volver,”  he  went  on  intently.  “It  was  in 
the  bedroom — the  count’s  bedroom — and 
when  I  was  packing  I  asked  him  if  I  should 
put  it  in  his  dressing-case.  He  said,  ‘No’ — 
rather  impatiently — and  I  put  it  back  in 
the  drawer  of  the  writing-desk.  .And 
there  is  was  left,  sir.” 

“Of  course,  Dominique,”  said  Mr.  Guelpa, 
still  giving  all  his  attention  to  the  little 
hat;  “it  was  quite  natural.  You  will  re¬ 
member  what  I’ve  told  you.  Do  not 
talk  of  these  things — not  even  to  yourself. 
The  family  will  know  how  to  show  its 
gratitude.  Good-by,  Dominique.  You  will 
remain  in  the  house,  won’t  you — in  case 
the  marquis  should  have  need  of  you? 
That’s  go(xl!” 

It  would  seem  as  though  those  last 
words  echoed  in  his  mind,  for  as  Mr.  Guelpa 
went  slowly  down  the  street,  he  repeated 
softly  to  himself,  “That’s  good — that’s 
good!” 

TV^  R.  GUELP.A  took  a  small  late  lunch- 
eon  near  the  Trocadcro.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  walked  to  the  Avenue 
Henri  Martin.  He  paused  in  front  of  the 
great  mansion;  the  blinds  were  drawn 
over  the  windows;  the  big  iron  gates  were 
closed.  This,  he  knew,  was  merely  a  con¬ 
ventional  tribute  to  the  dead.  He  rang 
the  bell  at  the  gate.  In  a  little  while  a 
servant  app>eared.  He  was  an  old  man  in 
the  de  Granlieu  livery.  He  unlocked  the 
gate  and  held  it  ajar. 

“Will  .you  take  my  card  to  the  countess?” 
Mr.  Guelp>a  asked. 

It  was  a  simple  card  bearing  only  his 
name  in  print;  across  it  he  had  written, 
‘‘On  behalf  of  the  Marquis  de  Granlieu.” 

“The  countess  is  not  receiving,”  the  do¬ 
mestic  said. 

“She  will  receive  me,”  Mr.  Guelpa  re¬ 
plied  confidently. 

The  servant  hesitated. 
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“I  will  take  your  card.” 

Admitted  into  the  huge  hall,  Mr.  Guelpa 
waited,  sitting  in  a  carved  chair  and  nursing 
his  little  hat.  Ten  minutes  went  by  before 
the  old  servant  returned.  He  was  carrying 
a  silver  try  on  which  lay  Mr.  Guelpa’s  card. 

“The  countess  is  not  at  home,”  he  said 
gravely,  and  went  toward  the  door  to  show 
the  visitor  out. 

Mr.  Guelpa  got  up  slowly  and  followed, 
studying  the  man.  He  had  his  own  theory 
of  the  psychology  of  servants,  which  he 
had  developed  in  one  of  his  little  books. 
Evidence  given  by  a  servant,  he  held,  was 
always  to  be  looked  up)on  with  suspicion, 
not  because  it  was  meant  to  be  untruthful 
but  because  the  p)ersonal  equation  entered 
into  it  to  such  a  large  degree.  The  servant 
sees  many  things,  but  inevitably  he  inter¬ 
prets  them  according  to  his  attitude  toward 
his  master,  which  is  often  a  curiously 
mixed  feeling  of  friendliness  and  contempt — 
he  gets  back  his  self-resp)ect  by  belittling 
the  one  he  has  to  serv'e;  and — it  was  Mr. 
Gueljja’s  theory — the  servant  usually  sees 
the  worst  because  he  looks  for  the  worst. 
He  wondered  what  he  could  make  out  of 
this  old  domestic,  whose  years  of  cynical 
servitude  had  given  him  an  air  at  once 
p)omix)us  and  base.  As  he  paused  at  the 
door,  looking  up  into  the  old  face,  he  won¬ 
dered  what  money  would  do,  and  knew  in¬ 
stinctively  that  the  flunky  was  reading 
his  thoughts.  He  took  from  his  waistcoat 
a  folded-up  blue  bank-note  and  put  it  in  the 
ready  hand. 

“When  will  the  countess  receive  me?” 
he  asked. 

The  man  smiled  and  threw  open  the  door. 

“The  countess  cannot  receive  you,”  he 
said,  with  his  cynical  smile;  “there  is  mourn¬ 
ing  in  the  house.” 

Mr.  guelpa  found  himself  outside  the 
door  and,  a  moment  later,  outside  the 
iron  gates.  He  crossed  the  street  under  the 
great  trees  which  line  the  avenue  and 
turned  and  looked  at  the  house.  The  old 
servant  was  at  the  gate,  watching  him  with 
a  sort  of  cynical  interest.  When  he  saw 
that  Mr.  Guelpa  was  waiting  under  the  trees, 
he  went  toward  the  servants’  entrance  to 
the  left  of  the  house  and  disapp)eared.  A 
moment  later,  a  maid  servant,  hatless  but 
smartly  dressed  in  black,  came  seemingly 
from  the  servants’  entrance  and  slipped 


through  a  small  gate  at  the  left  into  the 
Avenue  Henri  Martin.  She  carried  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  without  glancing 
to  right  or  left,  strolled  slowly  toward  a 
red  letter-box  farther  down  the  avenue  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  house.  Mr.  Guelpa, 
fingering  a  bank-note  in  his  pocket,  struck 
across  the  road  at  an  angle  which  would 
bring  him  out  near  the  letter-box.  He 
raised  his  little  round  hat  p)olitely,  called 
her  “Mademoiselle,”  and  asked  if  he  might 
have  a  word  with  her.  She  waited  for  him 
to  go  on.  She  was  a  quick-eyed,  pretty 
woman  of  thirty,  dark  and  dainty,  with  a 
hint  of  fire  in  her. 

“The  marquis  asked  me  to  call — he  will 
be  deeply  grieved  that  I  failed  to  see  the 
countess,”  Mr.  Guelp)a  said.  “I  think  I  have 
my  card — ”  What  he  took  from  hb  pocket 
was  the  folded  bank-note,  and  he  placed  it 
in  the  maid’s  hand. 

She  laughed. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  a.sked. 

Mr.  Guelpa  had  a  moment’s  hesitation 
as  to  the  answer  he  should  give;  then  he 
decided  to  gamble  on  his  theory  that  the 
servant-mind,  nurtured  on  sensational  news- 
p>apers  and  cheap  cinemas,  has  a  leaning  to¬ 
ward  mystery — that  it  b  ai  bribe  more 
potent  than  folded  bank-notes. 

“I  do  not  think  I  should  tell  you  who  I 
am,”  he  l)egan,  “but  I  feel  you  are  to  be 
trusted.  Indeed,  you  have  already  guessed 
that  I  am  making  inquiries — on  behalf  of 
the  marqub.” 

“About  her?”  asked  the  maid,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Guelp>a  nodd^.  There  was  no  need 
for  questions  now.  Once  she  felt  she  was 
touching  the  edge  of  this  mystery,  which 
had  led  the  young  count  to  throw  his  life 
away,  she  was  only  too  eager  to  talk.  She 
had  already  gos.sip)ed  loudly  in  the  servants’ 
quarters  and  Joseph,  the  old  domestic, 
p)ocketing  Mr.  Guelpa’s  first  tip,  had  sent 
her  out  to  gain  what  she  could  for  herself. 
Whatever  disturbed  the  family  injured  him. 
He  had  welcomed  the  wealth  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  countess,  as  all  the  servants  and  re¬ 
tainers  had  done;  but  the  countess  herself, 
was  l(X)ked  upK)n  as  a  necessary  evil.  She 
was  not  of  the  family;  she  was  an  alien  with 
money.  The  quick-eyed  maid,  £lise,  was 
his  niece;  and  it  was  his  influence  that  had 
placed  her  with  the  countess.  Personally, 
£lise  was  very  fond  of  her  young  mistress — 
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it  would  have  been  difficult  not  to  love  this 
gentle  lady,  generous,  kindly  and  sweet — 
but  for  filise  there  was  something  stronger 
than  affection,  and  that  was  her  rising  sense 
of  self-importance  as  she  stood  under  the 
trees  talking  to  Mr,  Guelp>a,  telling  him  the 
things  that  she  alone  knew.  She  spoke 
rapidly,  in  a  low  voice. 

“All  day  yesterday,”  she  said,  “I  knew 
something  was  going  to  happen.  I  knew 
it,  but  I  didn’t  say  a  word  to  any  one.  She 
was  not  herself.  She  went  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  she 
didn’t  take  one  of  our  motor-cars.  She 
never  went  out  that  way  before.  And  last 
night  there  was  no  dinner.  That  is,  she 
dined  in  her  room — and  she  did  not  dress. 
When  I  went  in  to  ask  what  she  would 
wear,  she  sent  me  away  impatiently  and 
said  she  would  not  dress.  And  that  had 
never  happened  before.  She  was  at  the 
telephone  in  her  bedroom,  but  she  did  not 
speak  into  it  until  I  had  left  the  room. 
And  then,  after  she  had  eaten  something — 
some  little  dinner — in  her  boudoir,  she  put 
on  her  hat  and  coat  and  came  down¬ 
stairs. 

“Joseph  asked  if  she  wanted  the  car  and 
she  said,  ‘No,’  she  would  walk  and  went 
out  very  quickly.  It  was  not  vei^'  late, 
because  we  were  all — except  Joseph,  who 
was  on  the  door — at  dinner  down-stairs. 
Joseph  stepped  out  after  her  and  saw  her 
take  a  taxi-cab  farther  down  the  avenue.” 

"V/fR.  GUELPA  did  not  interrupt  this 
fluent  story;  so  rapidly  filise  spwke 
without  hesitation  or  seeming  reflection, 
it  was  plain  she  had  talked  it  all  over  more 
than  once  with  the  other  servants  and  had 
it  pat  on  her  tongue.  She  now  went  closer 
to  Mr.  Gueljxi  and  touched  his  arm  with 
nervous  fingers,  as  though  to  summon  all 
his  attention. 

“She  had  not  told  me  to  wait  up,  but  I 
always  wait.  Then  I  knew  something  was 
happening.  I’m  no  fool.  I  told  Joseph 
something  was  happening.  So  he  sent 
the  others  away  and  stayed  on  the  door 
himself.  He  was  there  in  the  hall,  waiting 
for  the  bell;  but  Joseph  is  getting  old — he 
left  the  iron  gates  open. 

“I  was  in  her  apartment,  making  ready 
for  the  night,  so  I  did  not  see  her  come  in. 
Joseph  must  have  been  half  asleep,  for 
he  heard  nothing  until  the  bell  rang  and  he 
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jumped  up  and  opened  the  door.  He  did 
not  notice  anything.  She  came  slowly  uf>- 
stairs,  and  if  he  had  had  eyes  in  his  head, 
he  would  have  seen  the  muddy  marks  of 
her  shoes  across  the  hall  and  half-way  up 
the  stairs.  They  were  there  in  the  morning. 

“Where  had  she  been,”  filise  asked  sud¬ 
denly,  her  hand  tapping  Mr,  Guelpa’s 
arm,  “in  the  wet  and  the  mud? 

“When  she  came  into  the  dressing-room 
next  to  her  bedroom,  she  dragged  her  hat 
off  and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 

“  ‘My  God,  filise!’  she  said.  ‘Get  these 
things  off  me!’ 

“She  had  a  short  walking-dress  on,  but  it 
was  splashed  with  mud.  Her  shoes  and 
stockings  were  wet  and  muddy.  Her  coat 
was  wet. 

“That  was  all  she  said — ‘Quick — get 
these  things  off!’  and  that  she  wanted  a 
hot  bath.  .\nd  when  she  came  from  the 
bath,  I  was  spreading  out  her  clothes  and 
she  said — in  the  same  impatient  way: 
‘Take  them  away,  filise;  I  never  want  to 
see  them  again.  You  may  have  them.’ 

“She  is  always  generous  in  giving  away 
her  things,  but  she  had  never  done  anything 
like  that  before — not  in  that  way.  So  I 
took  them  away. 

“Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  she  told 
me  not  to  come  in  the  morning  until  she 
rang  for  me,  and  when  I  was  outside,  I 
heard  her  lock  the  door.” 

filise  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  swift, 
intense  statement.  She  looked  at  Mr. 
Guelpa  keenly,  waiting  for  his  approba¬ 
tion — or  his  questions.  He  did  not  speak 
for  a  moment,  fearing  that  any  question 
he  asked  might  suggest  to  her  something 
that  was  not  really  in  her  mind  but  in  his 
own.  At  last  he  said, 

“You  have  these  clothes?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  answered.  “They  are 
mine — she  gave  them  to  me.” 

“Of  course  they  are  yours,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  them.”  ■ 

“Certainly  you  may,”  said  filise,  “in  a 
day  or  so — they  haven’t  come  back  from  the 
cleaner’s  yet.  I  sent  them  this  morning.” 

It  was  only  because  Mr.  Guelp>a  rarely 
showed  emotion  that  he  did  not  groan 
aloud.  The  inanimate  witnesses  that  might 
have  told  so  clear  a  story  were  silenced  for¬ 
ever.  Instead  of  showing  any  sign  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  however,  Mr.  Guelpa  smiled 
across  at  the  quick-eyed  lady’s-maid. 
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“You  have  seen  a  great  deal,”  he  said, 
“you  and  Joseph.  You  have  wonderful 
jX)wers  of  observation — wonderful!  You 
know,”  he  added,  with  a  touch  of  mystery 
which  he  knew  would  enlist  all  her  interest, 
“that  I  am  making  certain  inquiries  for  the 
Marquis  de  Granlieu.  He  will  be  very 
grateful,  mademoiselle,  and  of  course  all 
this  is  between  ourselves.  You  and  I 
understand  the  necessity  of  holding  our 
tonpies.  We  must  think  of  the  family.” 

Elise  agreed  with  him;  she  felt  she  was 
going  deep>er  into  the  excitement  of  mys¬ 
terious  secrets. 

“I  dare  not  stay  out  any  longer,”  she 
told  him,  “but  if  you  let  Joseph  know,  I 
can  meet  you.” 

“Yes — but  one  second  before  you  go — 
What  time  did  the  countess  ring  for  you 
this  morning?” 

filise  gave  a  start  of  surprise. 

“I  haven’t  told  you  that.  She  didn’t 
ring  for  me.  But  when  we  saw  the  news¬ 
paper — the  early  newspaper  with  the  ten 
lines  telling  the  count  had  killed  himself 
in  the  Bois — I  ran  uj>-stairs  to  her  room  and 
knocked  and  knocked.  At  last  she  came  to 
the  door,  for  she  had  to  unlock  it,  and  let 
me  in. 

“  ‘^Tiat  is  it?’  she  asked,  as  though  she 
were  angry.  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  making 
a  noise  like  that?’ 

“I  said,  ‘They  have  found  the  body, 
madatne.' 

“She  looked  like  a  stone — or  something 
horrible — ^but  she  did  not  try  to  sp>eak. 

So  I  said:  *  Monsieur  le  comte  killed 
himself  last  night  in  the  Bois.  They  have 
found  the  body.’  And  then  she  rocked  to 
and  fro  an  instant  and  fell  over  on  the  bed. 

“No,”  filise  added,  answering,  perhaps, 
the  question  in  Mr.  Guelp>a’s  eyes,  “no; 
she  did  not  faint — she  just  lay  there  on  her 
face.  I  went  over  to  help  her,  but  she 
pushed  me  away  with  one  hand  and  told  me 
to  leave  the  room.  ‘Go,  go,  go!’  she  said. 
‘And  leave  me  alone.’  So  I  went  out  and  shut 
the  door,”  £lise  concluded. 

Mr.  Guelpa  said,  half  to  himself: 

“I  see.  I  begin  to  see.” 

The  Marquis  de  Granlieu  was  sitting 
in  the  library  of  his  gloomy  old  house 
in  the  Saint  Germain  quarter  in  front  of  a 
little  wood  fire,  which  hardly  affected  the 
eternal  chill  that  hung  about  the  age-old 


room.  Many  generations  of  his  family 
had  come  and  gone  in  the  stately  house. 
Under  kings  and  emperors  of  France,  under 
three  republics,  the  Granlieu  family  had 
known  glory  and  power.  Then,  little  by 
little,  its  splendor  began  to  fade.  The  new 
aristocracy  of  money  drove  in  ahead  of  it. 
The  present  marquis  had  come  into  his  title 
and  what  was  left  of  the  fortune  while  he 
was  still  very  young.  His  career  had  lieen 
worthy  of  his  ancestors — in  a  way.  Neither 
statesmanship  nor  soldiering  appealed  to 
him,  but  whatever  was  splendid,  fantastic 
and  extravagant  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Third  Republic  was  due  to  the  lavish  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  Marquis  de  Granlieu;  and  he 
paid  for  it  with  the  rags  and  tatters  of  what 
had  once  been  the  greatest  private  fortune 
in  France. 

As  he  sat  by  the  little  wood  fire  this 
spring  morning,  the  marquis  realized  that  at 
last  his  life  was  ending  in  hopeless  disaster. 

His  married  life  had  been  very  happy 
in  its  careless  way.  At  forty  he  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Due  d’Ysne  le  Ch&tel,  a 
pretty  woman,  as  charming  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble  as  himself;  and  for  years  her  fortune 
had  permitted  them  to  carry  on  in  the  old 
light  fashion.  But  her  wealth  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  rest.  For  years  there  had  l)een 
nothing  left  but  the  old  historic  mansion 
in  the  old  quarter  of  Saint  Germain,  with 
its  old  furniture  and  old  pictures — and  the 
mortgages  piled  roof-high  upon  it — this 
and  his  debts;  for  the  marquis  could  still 
borrow. 

An  old  family  does  not  easily  break  to 
pieces;  it  has  many  roots  and  branches  and 
ramifications.  One  never  knows  what  may 
happen;  so  sleek  money-lenders  had  lieen 
for  a  long  time  willing  to  gamble  on  the 
Granlieu  luck.  It  was  upon  his  son,  the 
count,  that  they  built  their  expectations; 
just  as  ujx)n  his  son  the  marquis  had  set 
all  his  hopes. 

Even  in  his  boyhood,  the  count — with  his 
blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair  and  invincible 
charm — seemed  to  have  come  into  life 
to  make  a  holiday  of  it,  not  only  for  him¬ 
self  but  for  every  one  alK)ut  him.  (jay 
of  heart,  quick  of  wit,  prodigal  in  love  and 
friendship,  the  count,  before  he  came  of 
age,  was  the  darling  of  all  the  old  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  the  faubourg,  even  as  he  was  the 
wildest  spirit  in  the  night  life  of  the  great 
city.  And  upon  him  the  marquis  and  his 
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wife — faded  now  and  broken  in  health — 
built  their  hopes. 

“He  can  marry  any  one,”  the  marquis 
said. 

That  was  quite  true;  but  it  was  not  a 
woman  he  had  to  marry — not  some  pretty 
daughter  of  princely  blood  with  apj^igree 
going  back  as  far  as  his  own  into  the  heroic 
past  of  France;  what  he  had  to  marry  w'as 
money.  His  bride  must  bring  the  millions 
to  reestablish  the  glory  of  Granlicu.  There 
was  no  use  looking  for  these  millions  in  the 
vanishing  aristocracy  of  France.  .\nd  the 
marquis  looked  reluctantly  to  America. 
“Why  not?”  he  told  himself.  .American 
money  was  woven,  like  threads  of  gold,  all 
through  French  society.  .And  if  the  Comte 
de  Granlieu  was  seeking  .American  millions, 
quite  as  eagerly  the  millions  were  seeking 
the  count.  And  the  two  came  together 
inevitably. 

The  Ryle  millions  were  piled  high  on 
the  head  of  a  pretty  girl  of  twenty — a 
bright  and  flashing  girl  who  had  already 
come  unscathed,  it  was  said,  through  one 
New  York  season.  Her  father’s  rather 
plebeian  ambition  was  to  crown  her  not 
only  with  money  but  with  a  title.  .And  so 
it  came  about  the  marquis  negotiated  a  new 
loan  with  the  money-lenders,  and  the 
count,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends  of  his 
own  set,  went  bithely  to  New  York  for  the 
wooing — for  all  the  other  conditions  of  the 
marriage  had  been  debated  and  decided  and 
written  down  in  good  legal  phrases. 

Then  an  amazing  thing  happened. 

The  count  had  gone  to  meet  Eva  Ryle 
with  more  than  indifference.  Fragments 
of  his  heart  were  back  there  in  Paris,  held 
by  various  pretty  aristocratic  hands,  and 
he  had  thought  of  himself  as  a  mart>T  to 
his  family  grandeur.  When  he  saw  Eva 
Ryle,  he  knew  he  had  never  loved  any  wo¬ 
man  as  he  could  love  this  radiant  girl,  with 
her  quick  .American  wit,  her  girlish  tender¬ 
ness,  her  dark  l)eauty  that  seemed  to  shim¬ 
mer  and  flash  like  shadows  in  a  little  stream 
of  water.  From  her  brown  hair  to  her  little 
feet  she  was  all  grace  and  youthfulness 
and — what  surpris^  and  captivated  him  - 
this  daughter  of  obscure  trade-millions  was 
the  essence  of  aristocracy. 

And,  moreover,  the  count  ascertained 
that,  although  she  was  won,  she  still  had  to 
be  wooed.  Gossip  told  him  her  heart  was 
not  quite  her  own.  There  was  talk  of  a 
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love-affair  with  a  young  man  who  was  not 
desirable  in  Mr.  Ryle’s  eyes  because  he 
had  neither  title  nor  money — was,  indeed, 
merely  youth  and  brain  striving  to  make  a 
success  in  the  legal  world.  His  name  was 
John  Faynis.  Square  of  shoulder,  ath¬ 
letic,  frank  of  face,  kindliness  looking  out 
of  his  shrouded  eyes,  Fajmis  had  long  been 
Eva  Ryle’s  ideal  of  a  man  a  maid  may  love. 
They  had  known  each  other  since  child¬ 
hood.  During  her  first  season  in  New  York 
she  had  seen  more  of  him  than  any  one  else; 
and  one  night — she  was  flushed  with  the 
triumph  of  a  ball — he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  told  her  his  love-story.  .And  Eva  gave 
him  her  lips.  She  was  very  happy.  It 
seemed  wonderful  to  love  John  Faynis — 
more  wonderful  to  be  loved  by  him.  It  was 
young  love;  it  was  swift  and  impulsive  as 
young  love  should  be,  and  Eva  was  proud 
of  it. 

OLD  Mr.  Ryle  had  not  created  his  wrealth 
by  lack  of  intelligence.  He  was  quick 
to  see  the  youthful  romance  and  equally 
quick  to  destroy  it.  Old  men  have  a  way 
w’ith  them,  Mr.  Ryle’s  way  was  ruthless  and 
not  very  honorable.  He  drove  John  Faynis 
from  his  house  and  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  see  Eva  or  communicate  with  her. 
In  the  hands  of  this  grim  man,  their  fragile 
romance  was  easily  broken,  but  the  memory 
of  it  lingered  in  gossip  and  story.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  things  the  Comte  de  Gran¬ 
lieu  heard  when  he  came  a-wooing  to  New 
York.  He  smiled,  for  it  added  piquancy 
to  the  situation.  Half  in  love,  wholly  in 
love  in  his  light  way,  with  the  young  girl, 
he  enjoyed  this  une.\p)ected  element  of 
struggle.  There  was  not  much  the  naive 
and  inexperienced  girl  could  do  against 
the  most  accomplished  lover-maker  of 
Europe.  His  wcxjing — subtle,  fiery,  ex¬ 
quisite — swept  her  off  her  feet.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  count  wooed  and  won 
his  wife  as  well  as  the  Ryle  millions.  He 
was  justified  in  the  blithe  and  rather  boast¬ 
ful  letter  he  wTote  to  his  father  telling  of  his 
amusing  victory,  and  the  marqub,  proud  of 
his  handsome  boy,  did  quite  an  unprece¬ 
dented  thing.  He  sent  to  his  son’s  bride 
the  great  historic  Granlieu  tiara  which  for 
three  hundred  years  had  been  the  chief 
treasure  of  his  house.  It  was  known  to  all 
Ihe  jewelers  of  the  world — so  often  in  the 
Granlieu  generations  had  it  been  in  and  out 
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of  pawn.  It  was  the  badge  of  his  house. 
.■\lways  on  great  occasions  the  Marquise 
de  Granlieu — of  the  period — had  worn  it 
with  quiet  pride.  When  the  count’s  let¬ 
ter  had  come,  the  marquise,  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  suggestion — and  when  did  she  ever 
refuse  him  anything? — had  consented  it 
should  be  given  to  the  new  countess  who 
had  entered  the  family.  There  was  only 
one  difficulty.  The  great  tiara  had  been  for 
years  now  in  the  safe  of  a  jeweler  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  pledged  for  a  large  sum.  In 
view  of  the  coming  marriage  of  the  Granlieu 
heir,  however,  the  money-lenders  showed 
new  and  obsequious  readiness  to  oblige 
the  marquis.  In  two  days  the  tiara  was 
redeemed  and  was  on  its  way  to  New  York, 
safe  in  the  care  of  Joseph  Durandy,  an  old 
servant  of  the  family,  whom  the  marquis 
trusted  just  a  trifle  more  than  he  trusted 
himself. 

The  count  himself  put  it  on  the  pretty 
brown  head  he  loved  so  well  in  his  light, 
conquering  way — and  took  a  kiss  for  pay¬ 
ment. 

These  were  the  things  the  old  Marquis 
de  Granlieu  thought  over  with  frag¬ 
mentary  attention  as  he  sat  by  the  small 
wood  fire  in  the  gloomy  library  of  the 
mortgaged  mansion  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain. 

The  high  hopes  were  fallen  and  dead. 
The  splendor  of  Granlieu  was  dust.  The 
last  Granlieu — the  heir  of  five  hundred 
years — lay  dead  with  a  bullet  through  his 
brain.  The  little  boy  he  had  loved — the 
golden  curls  and  the  proud  little  face — the 

boy  he  had  loved - 

The  marquis  felt  very  old.  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  got  to  his  feet.  There  seemed 
to  be  something  the  matter  with  his  legs. 
One  of  them  dragged  as  he  tried  to  walk 
up  the  stairs,  clinging  to  the  carved  hand¬ 
rail.  At  his  wife’s  door  he  knocked,  and 
waited  until  her  maid — an  old  woman  in  a 
cap — opened  to  him.  Then  he  went  to 
the  great  canopied  bed  where  the  Marquise 
de  Granlieu  lay.  The  bed-curtams  were 
drawn  and  there  was  light  on  her  face.  It 
was  a  beautiful  face,  delicate  and  old,  with 
pale-blue  eyes,  dim  with  pain,  and  a  thin 
mouth  that  twitched  and  would  not  be  still. 
The  marquis  lifted  her  hand  and  kissed  it 

Mr.  Guelpa  visits  the  sj)ot  where  the  dead  count 
ferret-eyes  of  the  StircU  police.  See  No> 


gracefully,  as  he  had  done  through  the  years. 

“Will  you  send  Marthe  away?”  he  asked. 

And  when  the  old  servant  had  gone,  the 
marquis  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
still  holding  the  faded  little  hand.  They 
both  looked  very  old,  very  fragile;  but  they 
did  not  weep  or  exclaim — even  in  this  bitter 
hour  they  carried  themselves  with  grave 
and  serene  politeness.  They  were  silent 
for  a  while.  At  last  the  marquise  whis¬ 
pered:  “My  dear!  My  dear!”  and  the  mar¬ 
quis  press^  her  hand  and  then  lifted  it 
again  to  his  lip>s. 

“You  are  looking  better,”  he  said  gently. 

“Does  that  matter?” 

“To  me,  yes.” 

“O  God!”  she  cried.  “Why  did  he  do 
it?  Why  did  he  do  it?” 

The  marquis  stroked  her  hand  as  though 
to  quiet  her  excitement — her  old,  feeble 
excitement — and  answered  her  in  a  voice 
that  was  perfectly  calm  and  polite. 

“Dear,”  he  said  “a  Granlieu  does  not  kill 
himself  except  for  one  reason — to  preserve 
the  honor  of  his  name.” 

“Jean!”  she  exclaimed,  calling  him  by  his 
personal  name  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

“Your  surprise  is  natural,  but  y'ou  have 
misunderstood  me.  Your  son,  the  son  you 
gave  me,  could  not  be  guilty  of  dishonor. 
Therefore,  madame” — ^his  voice  had  a  new 
ring  in  it,  and  he  straightened  up  as  he 
spoke — “therefore,  madame,  the  Comte  de 
Granlieu  did  not  kill  himself.”  Her  pale 
eyes  were  wide  op)en  now  as  she  lay  staring 
at  him.  “I  ask  for  no  other  reason,  for 
no  other  evidence.  Your  son  could  not 
have  been  in  fear  of  dishonor,  and  nothing 
else  would  have  forced  him  to  take  his 
life.” 

“Jean!” 

“Our  son  is  dead.  His  honor  shall  not  die!” 

He  stood  up.  A  kind  of  energy  had  come 
back  into  his  old  body;  the  legs  under  him 
were  steady;  his  face  had  hardened. 

“His  father  will  avenge  him,”  he  said  in 
a  voice  as  menacing  as  metal. 

Then  suddenly  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
by  the  bed  and  buried  his  face  on  the  old 
woman’s  bosom — where  once  a  baby  had 
clung — and  sobbed.  She  stroked  his  head, 
whispering, 

“Dear — my  dear — Jean - ” 

was  found  and  sees  things  that  quite  escaped  the 
ember  Everybody’s — out  October  14th. 
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as  Mass- Judgment  Interprets  It?  If s  an 
.Importanty  a  Puzzling  Question  That  Is 
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Who  Was  Confronted  by  One  op  the 
Gravest  Problems  Any  One  Ever  Faced 

By  Wallace  Irwin 
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SINCE  they  have  found  it  worth  mental  relations  there  is  no  gulf  like  a  joke, 
while  to  invent  hard  words  for  the  Hetty  appealed  to  the  good  side  of  Corri- 
etemal  questions:  Why  do  people  gan’s  nature.  This  may  sound  Victorian, 
marry?  and  Why  don’t  they?  I  but  it  is  true.  He  had  taken  his  fun  where 
take  the  liberty  of  looping  back  eighteen  he  found  it  and  lived  by  his  own  code  ever 
years  in  the  life  of  Jolly  Jack  Corrigan  and  since  his  Cornell  days.  At  thirty,  he  had 
little  Hester  ^Tiipple,  whose  real  history  is  burnt  out  his  matrimonial  idea  in  one  con- 
lost  even  to  Bending  Willow,  where  no-  suming  blaze  which  left  nothing  better 
body’s  business  is  his  own.  than  a  scar.  Therefore,  when  Hester 

Few,  even  among  rival  mining  engineers,  Whipple  came  out  of  the  normal  school  and 
called  Jolly  Jack  a  fool.  He  did  too  well  in  got  herself  a  boarding-house  and  a  social 
too  many  directions  to  be  charged  with  position  and  a  dictatorship  over  Bending 
that.  He  ate  gluttonously  and  grew  Willow’s  noisy  brats,  it  was  pleasure  un- 
Falstaffiun  at  forty,  but  his  big  roan  horse  alloyed  for  Jack  Corrigan  to  take  her  case  in 
never  refused  to  carry  him  up-grade  to  hand  and  make  things  easy  for  her. 
Hammer  Lock,  where  his  stamp-mills  He  didn’t  want  to  interfere  with  Hetty 
flourished,  or  to  carry  him  back  in  time  to  and  her  life.  WTien  she  told  him,  raising 
act  an  uncle’s  p)art  to  the  nut-brown  serious  black  eyes,  that  she  would  never 
schoolma’am  with  the  wild  black  eyes.  marr>-  and  that  the  “betterment  of  women” 

Ever>'lx)dy  in  the  Hammer  Lock  district  was  her  goal,  he  laughed  aloud,  then  went 
called  him  “Jolly  Jack”  to  his  broad  face —  away  to  indulge  a  fat  man’s  chuckle.  It 
eveiy  body  but  Hetty  Whipple,  who  re-  piqued  him  just  a  little  to  think  of  her 
ferr^  to  him  as  “the  bear,”  quite  unsenti-  marr>’ing.  He  would  miss  her  girlish  clean- 
mentally.  Among  all  the  mountain  rocks,  he  liness  and  her  sophomoric  chatter  about 
represented  to  her  the  stoutest  bulwark,  books  and  pictures. 

Marriage?  Hetty  and  Jolly  Jack  would  Hetty  Whipple’s  indifference  to  Jack 
have  l)een  abnormal  had  they  never  thought  Corrigan  amounted  to  something  less  than 
of  that.  Matrimony,  in  fact,  was  a  aversion,  although  he  repelled  her  a  little, 
standing  joke  between  them,  and  in  senti-  She  approved  of  him  as  an  idea;  it  was  his 
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body  that  she  disliked.  Once,  at  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Ball,  she  refused  to  waltz  with  him. 
“Bears  always  dance  alone,”  she  said.  Jack 
should  have  been  hurt,  but  he  saved  the 
story  for  the  whole  camp  to  hear.  She  re¬ 
fused  to  admire  his  heavy,  barrel-shaped 
figure.  She  was  at  the  age  when  youth 
clamors  for  its  Romeo;  in  her  philosophy 
there  was  no  place  for  a  Falstaff.  Jolly 
Jack,  always  intelligent,  knew  from  the 
first  that  the  schoolma’am  of  Bending 
Willow  could  never  consider  him  in  any 
light  brighter  than  that  which  an  indulgent 
uncle  sheds  upon  his  niece.  He  was  rather 
pleasant  as  a  friend;  as  a  lover,  he  was  far 
outside  the  pale. 

But  when  Orrin  Plagborn,  a  trim  figure 
in  whipcord  breeches  and  plaited  coat, 
came  riding  down  from  the  Tin  Mountain 
district,  Corrigan  was  pleased  and  proud 
as  though  Hetty  had  been  his  own  daughter. 
Plagborn  had  a  large  interest  in  the  cyanide 
mills  and  was  a  director  in  several  reliable 
mining  companies.  He  was  about  thirty- 
five,  rather  godlike  in  exterior.  Jack  Corri¬ 
gan  felt  that  he  could  do  nothing  better 
for  Hetty  than  to  leave  her  alone. 

That  was  after  the  last  snowfall  of  1902. 
Corrigan  had  been  called  to  the  Hammer 
Lock  mills,  and  he  realized  that  he  would 
be  gone  a  month  or  more;  he  expected  to 
find  Hetty  Whipple  a  married  woman  when 
he  came  back.  Upon  saying  good-by,  he 
had  teased  her  a  little,  promising  her  a  gold 
mine  for  a  wedding  present — he  had  meant 
it,  too — but  she  had  been  far  too  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  her  own  emotions  to  give  heed 
to  his. 

Orrin  Plagborn  was  in  town  again.  Corri¬ 
gan’s  last  impression,  ere  he  threw  his  giant 
bulk  cross-saddle  on  the  big  roan  horse  and 
rode  away,  was  of  the  sprightly  young  lover 
as  he  came  striding  down  the  board  sidewalk 
with  Hetty  just  after  school  was  let  out. 
Jack  waved  his  hand  to  them,  a  half- 
humorous,  almost  fatherly  salute;  he  might 
have  been  saying,  “Bless  you  both,  my 
children!”  Strangely  enough.  Jolly  Jack 
didn’t  chuckle  when  he  thought  of  that. 

I_JE  HAD  planned  to  be  gone  a  month 
among  the  stamp)-mills;  intuition  told 
him  that  his  absence  would  drag  into  the 
fall.  But  something  he  heard  in  July, 
spoken  from  the  steps  of  an  assay  office  just 
lx;low  timber-line,  caused  him  to  swear 


softly  as  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  again 
toward  Bending  Willow.  He  had  just  shak¬ 
en  hands  with  the  new  metallurgist  from 
the  East  who  was  back  from  the  Plagborn 
holdings  on  Tin  Mountain.  The  metallur¬ 
gist  had  met  Plagborn,  who  had  been  ever  so 
agreeable,  he  proudly  admitted — fine  type  of 
progressive  miner.  To  this  Jack  Corrigan 
heartily  agreed. 

“Married,  I  suppose,”  suggested  Jack 
somewhat  sheepishly.  He  had  waited  in 
vain  for  word  from  Hetty  Whipple. 

“I’d  call  him  married,”  grinned  the  metal¬ 
lurgist.  “I  met  his  wife  in  Chicago.” 

“You  met  Mrs.  Plagborn  in  Chicago?” 

“Say  I  did!  Charming  lady — never  been 
West.  Crazy  to  come  and  live  in  the  mines, 
but  afraid  to  bring  the  children.  There’s 
one  wise  woman!  Heard  anything  about- 
the  fire  at  Richards’  sawmill?” 

“Not  a  word.  Well,  so  long.  I’ll  be 
pushing  on  to  Gallagher’s.” 

Jolly  Jack’s  pushing-on  did  not  stop  at 
Gallagher’s,  but  took  him  recklessly  up  hill 
and  down  glen,  always  pointing  toward 
Bending  Willow.  It  was  late  afternoon 
when  he  rode  into  the  little  town  whose  toy 
church,  ugly  store-fronts  and  cluttered 
lumber-yards  seemed  to  have  grown  sudden¬ 
ly  clamorous  with  accusing  voices.  Out¬ 
wardly,  however,  he  was  still  the  generous 
Falstaff.  He  had  time  to  pause  at  widow 
Crane’s  and  ask  after  the  boy  who  had  left 
a  leg  under  a  D.  &  R.  G.  freight-car.  He 
had  time  for  all  things  save  one.  He  dared 
not  ask  about  Hetty  WTiipple.  What  had 
become  of  her?  Surely  she  would  not  be  in 
Bending  Willow  thus  late  in  her  summer 
vacation. 

He  had  tied  his  horse  to  the  pickets  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Hurley’s  cleanly  p)ainted 
clapboard  house  where  Hetty  had  boarded, 
and  he  had  just  laid  his  hand  on  the  gate 
when  the  door  opened  and  Hetty  herself 
came  out.  She  was  pink  and  pretty  in 
summer  muslin,  but  the  impression  which 
came  to  his  mind  was  of  a  swallow  which,  in 
mad  flutter  toward  escape,  had  battered 
itself  against  a  window-pane. 

“I  just  knew  you  were  coming,”  she  said, 
giving  him  her  hand.  It  was  thinner  than 
it  had  been. 

Her  lips  were  smiling,  but  her  eyes  were 
still  and  deep. 

“Thought  I’d  give  Hammer  Lock  a  rest,” 
answered  Corrigan,  with  a  somewhat  forced 
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heartiness.  “They  ought  to  pay  me  to 
keep  away.  Thought  I’d  drop  down  and 
take  a  chance  on  seeing  you.” 

“I  was  going  to  write  to  you,”  said  Hetty 
slowly.  Her  voice  died  away,  but  her  eyes 
were  crying  out  to  him. 

“.Anything  happened,  Hetty?” 

“No.” 

She  lied,  and  he  pitied  her  for  it.  He 
looked  down  the  crowed,  dusty  road  lead¬ 
ing  past  a  row  of  little  houses,  each  new  and 
neatly  painted.  It  wound  down  a  mountain 
glen,  at  whose  farthest  visible  point  a  great 
fir  lifted  its  Gothic  spire;  it  had  kindled  into 
flames  from  the  rays  of  a  sinking  sun. 

“I’m  walking  over  to  Moss  Rock,”  said 
she.  “Don’t  you  want  to  come?” 

He  stalked  down  the  road  beside 
her,  silent  and  understanding.  They 
had  taken  the  spring  trail  and  crossed  the 
first  corduroy  bridge  before  she  stopped 
and  leaned  against  a  red  boulder,  too  tired 
to  go  on.  Through  all  his  placid  years  Corri¬ 
gan  remembered  the  slim  being  in  a  pink- 
muslin  gown,  her  black  hair  blowing  slight¬ 
ly,  her  face  inscrutable — she  had  grown  into 
a  woman  during  the  two  months  of  his 
absence. 

“I  was  certainly  lucky  to  find  you,”  he 
persisted,  not  knowing  how  to  begin.  “I 
rather  thought  you’d  be  away  for  vacation, 
or  taking  your  summer  course  at  the  normal 
school.” 

He  might  have  been  talking  to  the  red 
rock  for  all  the  heed  she  gave  him.  At  last 
she  opened  her  lips  and  said  dryly, 

“I  sha’n’t  go  on  with  the  school  here  in  the 
fall.” 

“Not  tired  of  the  job  already?”  he  asked, 
with  assum^  carelessness. 

“No.  Not  that.  I’m  going  to  try  for 

something  in  Denver — that  is - ” 

“Hetty!”  He  turned  and  faced  her,  his 
voice  suddenly  gruff.  “That’s  not  the 
reason.  Why  don’t  you  want  to  stay  by 
your  school?” 

“They  wouldn’t  have  me  after — that  is — 
What  am  I  saWng?  Jack,  please  don’t  look 
at  me  that  way.  Where  am  I  to  go?  I 

can’t  stay.  I  don’t  know  of  any  places - ” 

The  eyes  that  had  been  still  and  deep  had 
grown  wild.  Her  hands  were  beating  upon 
the  rock;  her  lips  were  drawn  with  f)ain. 

“There,  there,  little  girl!”  murmured 
Corrigan  soothingly,  patting  her  as  he  would 
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a  nervous  child.  “There’s  nothing  in  the 
world  you  can’t  square  if  you  go  at  it  right. 
That’s  it.  Just  lean  on  your  Uncle  Jack. 
We  can  fix  it  some  way  together,  you  and  I.” 

“I  knew  we  could.  Jack.  I  knew  we 
could - ” 

She  began  her  speech  calmly  enough,  but 
her  voice  rose  to  a  thin  wail,  then  broke  in 
a  multitude  of  sobs.  They  convulsed  her 
body.  Suddenly  she  relaxed  and  sank  to 
her  knees,  back  bent,  face  hidden  in  her 
hands.  Poor,  repentant  Magdalen,  weejv 
ing  in  the  shadow  of  a  blood-red  rock,  pines 
whispering  mournfully  overhead! 

Corrigan  let  her  cry  it  out,  and  when  at 
last  she  was  still,  he  crouched  beside  her  to 
lift  away  her  hands. 

“Hetty,”  he  said  in  the  voice  of  au¬ 
thority,  “have  you  talked  to  anybody  else 
about  this?” 

“No.”  She  raised  a  face  swollen  and 
stained  by  tears.  “Once  I  thought  of  going 
to  Mrs.  Hurley  or  the  preacher’s  wife. 
I  couldn’t  do  that.  What  would  they  say? 
Then  I  packed  my  bag  to  go  back  to  Iowa. 
But  my  father’s  a  religious  man.  He 
wouldn’t  let  me  stay  in  the  house  a  minute 
after - ” 

Her  chin  quivered,  and  tears  sprang  again 
to  her  eyes.  Corrigan  pitted  her  shoulders 
again  with  a:  “There,  there,  there!” 

“What’s  become  of  Plagbom?”  he  asked 
coldly,  after  a  p>ause. 

“He’s  gone  liick  to  Chicago,  I  think.  I 
suppx)se  you  know.” 

“That  he’s  married?” 

Her  dark  head  droop)ed  a  little  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment. 

“My  God,  why  didn’t  I  stay  here?”  he 
stormed. 

“Those  questions  help  when  it’s  too  late,” 
she  replied  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony. 

“Too  late!”  he  growled.  “It  isn’t  too 
late.” 

When  she  taxed  him  with  questioning 
eyes,  he  went  on  in  a  level  tone: 

“You’ve  got  to  act  now,  Hetty.  Time’s 
precious.  You  realize  that,  don’t  you?” 
It  was  as  if  she  hadn’t  heard,  so  he  blun¬ 
dered  on:  “You  can’t  be  too  choosy. 
There’s  no  time  to  go  out  and  find  a  hus¬ 
band  good  enough  for  you.  I’m  about  all  the 
loose  timber  there  is  lying  round  the  camp. 
Hetty,  if  you’re  willing  to  tie  up  to  a  human 
misfit,  fat  and  lots  too  old  for  you - ” 

“You  mean — many  you?”  Her  eyes 
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were  frightened,  her  fingers  clutching  the  red 
rock  as  she  looked  at  the  big  body  that  was 
always  rather  repellent  to  her.  Her  look 
must  have  hurt  Jack,  but  he  plodded  on: 

“I’m  no  dove,  and  not  much  to  look  at. 
If  I  held  a  thing  against  you,  I’d  be  a  worse 
scoundrel  than  Plagbom.  The  game  now  is 
to  be  sensible — get  married  and,  move  away. 
I’ve  got  a  chance  to  represent  the  company 
in  New  York;  we  could  go  to-morrow.’’ 

She  seemed  to  appreciate  his  chivalry  a 
little  and  to  relent  toward  him;  but  her  eyes 
were  on  the  sunset  which  had  grown  cherry- 
red  and  ashen  purple,  like  cooling  lava. 

“That’s  doing  a  lot  for  me.  Jack,”  she 
admitted. 

“Nonsense!”  His  attitude  had  something 
of  the  young  lover’s  eagerness  as  he  leaned 
over  her  and  said:  “I’m  selfish;  that’s  all. 
Giving  you  up  hasn’t  been  any  snap  for  me.” 

She  studied  him  before  her  reply: 

“You’ve  never  been  in  love  with  me.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Not  much,  anyhow.  But  suppose  you 
should  meet  the  woman  —  the  one  who 
counted?  The  danger’s  over  w'ith  me;  but 
with  you — ■ — ” 

“I’m  inoculated.”  He  laughed  rather 
bitterly. 

“.\nd — and  you  want  to  tr>'  it  with  me?” 
she  asked  humbly. 

“You’d  make  me  very  happy,”  he  con¬ 
fessed;  but  when  he  tried  to  kiss  her,  she 
drew  away. 

He  stroked  her  hand  when  they  went 
down  the  dusky  trail  together.  The  touch 
was  a  little  more  than  fatherly,  and  Otto 
Keefer,  of  Keefer  &  Glolz,  local  butchers, 
spied  them  from  the  top  of  his  meat-wagon 
as  he  drove  in  with  the  week’s  supply.  So 
the  town  got  it  that  Jack  Corrigan  had 
alx)Ut  fixed  it  with  the  schoolma’am. 

.^n  hour  after  the  wedding,  which  was  next 
morning,  Corrigan  repeated  the  question : 

“Where  is  Plagl)om?” 

“They  say  he’s  gone  East,”  replied  Hetty, 
coloring  a  little.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  Corrigan  ever  mentioned  the  man  by 
name.  But  he  knew  that  Plagbom  was  still 
at  Tin  Mountain.  The  metallurgist  of 
Hammer  Lock  had  told  him  so. 

\X7HEN  Jack  Corrigan  left  the  mines  for 
^  »  good  and  came  back  to  New  York 
with  a  pretty  little  wife,  it  was  cause  for 
rejoicing  among  the  relics  of  a  famous  class 


that  remembered  Jolly  Jack’s  brand  of  hu¬ 
mor  in  undergraduate  days.  Once  again 
a  dweller  in  the  sleek  apartments  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  Corrigan  lapsed  very  rapidly  into 
civilization.  He  became  popular  in  a  min¬ 
ute,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  his  frontier 
breeziness,  plus  a  dress  suit,  gave  him  a 
place  among  the  picturesque  raconteurs  of 
the  city.  He  carried  an  atmosphere  of  care- 
freedom.  His  public  app)earances  gave  an 
impression  of  one  who  had  passed  his  for¬ 
tieth  year  without  any  backward  look  of 
regret. 

As  a  pair,  the  Corrigans  were  satisfactory 
to  their  new  world,  a  comp>aratively  large 
one.  Publicly,  Hetty  learned  to  take  on 
some  of  Jack’s  gay  manner.  Privately— 
well,  what  are  doors  for  but  to  shut  domestic 
secrets  from  the  street?  There  was  another 
door — that  was  the  trouble — a  door  forever 
locked  between  Jack  Corrigan  and  the 
woman  he  had  taken  so  hastily  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  her.  They  never  quar¬ 
reled,  the  Corrigans;  occasionally  it  would 
have  been  better  if  they  had.  But  some¬ 
times  in  her  eyes  would  gather  cold  clouds, 
brooding  and  hostile.  They  were  accusing, 
too— for  whom?  Certainly  not  for  Jolly 
Jack. 

Early  in  February,  1903,  Hetty  was  con¬ 
fined,  and  Jack’s  familiars  at  the  Cornell 
Club  toasted  him  for  a  citizen  who  never 
failed  to  do  the  humorous  thing. 

“Isn’t  it  just  like  Jack,”  they  chuckled, 
“to  be  the  father  of  twins?”  And  they 
roared  again. 

As  comic  features,  however,  the  Corrigan 
twins  proved  a  disappointment.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  dramatize  the  remarkable 
family  resemblance  of  Mike  and  Ike  or 
Mrs.  Katzen jammer’s  boisterous  duplicates. 
But  when  the  twins  are  bom  girls  and 
lovely,  it  is  hard  to  do  much  with  them  in 
the  colored-supplement  sense.  Besides,  to 
be  mirth-provoking,  twins  must  look,  act 
and  dress  as  a  unit.  The  Corrigan  twins 
were  as  different  in  coloring  as  Sweden  from 
Japan;  and  as  a  difference  of  complexion 
has  made  many  a  war  between  the  races  of 
mankind,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  dyestuff  goes 
into  character. 

Twins  are  occasionally  bom  this  way— 
without  any  marked  physical  resemblance. 
The  reason,  which  is  biological,  does  not 
concern  us  further  than  that  Irma  and 
Frances  Corrigan  seemed  to  have  nothing 
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in  common  save  the  same  p>arenthood  and 
the  same  birthday. 

Jack  Corrigan  seemed  to  take  prosperity 
and  popularity  and  parenthood  with  the 
Kght-heartedness  peculiar  to  his  rdle.  It 
gave  him  a  genial  feeling  of  responsibility 
to  hear  the  little  things  scampering  round 
the  house,  to  appreciate  his  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  their  upbringing,  to  realize 
that  these  greedy,  shrill-voiced  little  animals 
would  one  day  be  beautiful  women  with 
hearts  to  win  and  bodies  to  adorn. 

Of  the  two,  Irma  was  the  prettier.  She 
had  soft  silver-gilt  hair,  naturally  inclined 
to  a  l>aby-curl  which  never  quite  forsook  her 
head.  Her  eyes  were  obvious  and  laughing, 
her  mouth  a  rosebud.  Hetty  worship^  the 
twins,  but  she  favored  Irma  a  little.  Fran¬ 
ces,  who  was  a  study  in  apricot  tones,  had 
been  quiet  from  her  birth.  Her  eyes,  sad 
and  grave  as  a  Hindu’s,  looked  through  and 
through. 

They  were  in  their  fifth  year  before  Jack 
Corrigan  proclaimed  his  preference,  even  to 
himself.  He  had  been  too  busy  with  the 
accumulation  of  friends  and  money  to 
give  more  than  casual  attention  to  his  little 
tribe.  Occasionally,  between  ofl&ce-hours 
and  dressing-time,  he  would  peer  into 
the  nursery  to  see  the  pretty  picture  of  the 
young  at  evening  prayer.  Frances,  her  dark 
head  obediently  bowed  over  folded  hands, 
would  be  God-blessing  her  parents  quite 
correctly  and  according  to  form.  Irma, 
squatted  restlessly,  her  roving  blue  eyes 
unable  to  concentrate  on  anything,  would 
be  beseeching  the  Almighty  in  rapid  tones, 
“God  bless  mother  and  make  daddy  give  nie 
a  new  doll  for  the  one  Frances  broke  and  a 
new  stove  with  tin  kettles.” 

Then  there  came  a  Sunday  afternoon* 
when  Corrigan,  risen  from  his  customaiy* 
nap,  heard  loud  squawkings  from  the  play¬ 
room.  The  twins,  it  seems,  had  chosen 
aviation  as  grounds  for  their  quarrel. 

“I’ll  go  up  and  you’ll  go  up,  and  muddie’ll 
go  and  Rosie  and  Susan,”  proclaimed  Irma’s 
shriller  tone.  Rosie  was  a  stuffed  pig  and 
Susan  a  nurse. 

“An’  daddy,”  announced  Frances  deci¬ 
sively. 

“Not  daddy!”  objected  Irma. 

“Why  not  daddy?  Aren’t  daddy  just 
as  much  in  the  air-ship  as  anybody?” 

“No.  He’s  too  big.  He’ll  break  it.” 

“Then  I  won’t  go — I  won’t!” 
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“You’re  a  very  bad  girl!  When  muddie 
and  Rosie  and  Susan  and  God  calls  you  up 
there - ” 

“I  don’t  care.  I  stay  with  daddy.” 

“You’re  a  very  bad  girl!  Daddy  will 
spank  you.” 

“1  don’t  care,”  insisted  Frances’s  stub- 
bOTn  tone.  “I’m  going  to  be  with  him.  I’m 
daddy’s  girl.” 

“Not  any  more  than  I  am!” 

“I  am  so!” 

“Aren’t  so!” 

“Am!” 

“.Aren’t!” 

WTien  Corrigan  came  in  to  quell  the  riot, 
he  was  grinning;  but  it  was  Frances  whom 
he  picked  up  in  his  arms  and  fondled  roughly, 
as  a  bear  might  fondle  hb  favorite  cub. 
That  was  hb  moment  of  choice.  Then  it 
was  that  he  noticed  how  the  dark  little  girl 
was  growing  to  look  more  and  more  like  her 
mother. 

I'here  was  a  certain  something  in  Irma’s 
cherub  face,  winning  though  it  was  to  the 
majority,  which  woke  in  Corrigan  an 
instinctive  aversion.  He  always  told  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  quite  impiartial,  that  he 
was  giving  hb  affection  share  and  share 
alike.  But  it  was  Frances  who  found  a 
place  in  his  lap  a  little  later  when  they  were 
up  evenings  and  he  was  giving  them  more 
of  his  attention. 

“You  oughtn’t  to  play  favorites  so  open¬ 
ly,  Jack,”  objected  Hetty  one  night  in  her 
just  and  quiet  way.  “Irma  might  notice  it. 
And  she’s  veiy  fond  of  you.” 

“Pshaw!”  laughed  Corrigan. 

“You  aren’t  a  little  partial?”  asked 
Hetty,  searching  him  with  her  deep, 
still  eyes  which  never  lost  their  look  of 
accusation. 

“Share  and  share  alike’s  my  motto,” 
Jack  blustered,  whereupon  he  ostentatiously 
kissed  the  blond  twin  and  granted  one  of 
the  favors  which  she  was  ahs’ays  prompt  to 
ask  upon  occasions  of  relenting. 

• 

PARENT.AL  favoritism  b  usually  an 
unreasoning  thing.  If  Corrigan  pre¬ 
ferred  Frances  because  she  was  serious  and 
condemned  Irma  because  she  was  flighty, 
he  might  easily  have  been  riding  for  a  fall. 
Serious  girb  too  often  turn  out  to  be  dull 
prigs  while  flighty  ones  are  just  as  apt  to 
make  good  wives  and  merry  ones.  Frances 
Corrigan  was  no  prig — that  was  sure.  She 
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grew  into  an  athletic  young  animal,  whole¬ 
somely  fond  of  the  boys  and  not  without 
a  sense  of  fun.  A  little  later  she  developed 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  she  lost  nothing  in 
Corrigan’s  regard  for  that. 

“Daddy’s  girl”  became  something  of  a 
nickname  in  the  household.  Undoubtedly 
she  had  what  the  Freudians  would  call  “the 
father  fixation.”  Naturally,  as  the  primitive 
woman  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  patri¬ 
arch,  head  of  her  house,  the  dark  twin 
sought  out  old  Jack  Corrigan,  a  final  judge 
in  everything.  Not  that  Frances  was  in¬ 
different  to  her  mother.  Family  love  was 
bom  in  her,  and  if  her  affections  leaned 
somewhat  to  the  male  side  of  the  house,  it 
was  but  the  fine  instinct  of  a  woman  in  the 
making. 

“I  guess  I’m  getting  a  little  bit  old,” 
Corrigan  complained  to  her  half  jokingly 
one  evening. 

“Isn’t  that  thrilling,  daddy?”  she  cried, 
borrowing  lightness  from  his  tone.  “That’ll 
give  me  an  excuse  to  do  nothing  but  take 
care  of  you!” 

“You  won’t  want  me  poking  round  after 
you’re  married,”  he  told  her. 

“I’d  never  call  it  ‘poking  roimd.’  ” 

“Why  not?” 

“Just  because — well,  you’re  my  daddy.” 

He  gazed  at  her  so  long  that  she  laughed. 

“You  look  so  funny — just  as  if  you  were 
going  to  deny  parenthood!” 

What  imp,  then,  tempted  him  to  the 
question : 

“Fanny,  suppose  I  wasn’t  your  dad,  but 
just  a  nice  old  gentleman  round  the  house?” 

“Do  you  think  that’s  funny?  You’ll  have 
me  crying  in  a  minute.” 

“But  just  suppose,”  he  went  on. 

“Well,  I  suppose  that’s  all  you’d  be.  Just 
a  nice  old  gentleman  round  the  house.  And 
I’d  have  to  call  you  ‘Mr.  Corrigan.’  ” 

“But  I’d  still  be  the  same  person - ” 

“Yes.  Or — no;  you  wouldn’t.  You’d  be 
sweet  and  everything  else.  But  fathers — 
well,  they’re  different.  If  you  were  jpst 
a  perfectly  terrible  p)erson,  whooping  and 
carousing  around.  I’d  be  the  sort  of  little 
daughter  that  waits  at  the  saloon  door  to 
take  you  home.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong; 
and  that’s  because  you’re  my - ” 

“Your  father,”  he  muttered. 

She  saw  that  she  had  hurt  him  somehow. 

“If  you  only  knew  how  satisfied  I  am  with 
you,  old  parent!  And  I  love  you  like  fury!” 


This  was  a  great  comfort  to  Jack  Corri¬ 
gan,  who  never  again  approach^  her  with 
the  dangerous  theme. 

Next  day  she  went  to  college.  Corrigan 
hated  to  see  her  go,  more  on  her  mother’s 
account  than  on  his,  he  said.  Hetty  hadn’t 
been  very  strong  that  summer,  and  with 
Frances’s  cheering  words  in  his  ear,  he  had 
one  pitifully  selfish  thought.  He  would 
never  be  quite  alone  in  the  world.  There 
would  always  be  Frances  to  rely  upon. 

But  if  she  knew - 

There  was  always  something  bearlike 
about  Jack  Corrigan;  he  bore  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  snarling,  growling  bear  of 
nursery  myth — he  was  more  like  the  plump, 
good-humored  and  satisfied  bruin  who,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  stuffed  with  rich  herbs, 
seeks  out  a  pleasant  hollow  tree-trunk  and 
the  joys  of  hibernation.  That,  too,  isn’t 
quite  fair  to  Jack.  He  was  never  a  dullard, 
never  a  comatose  bourgeois,  but  bearlike 
he  remained  in  all  his  business,  social  and 
domestic  activities. 

Upf)er  West  Side  society,  which  welcomed 
the  Corrigans  at  card-parties  and  dances, 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  his  huge  magnetic  per¬ 
son.  He  played  bridge  cunningly,  losing 
neither  money  nor  temper.  Or  he  would 
be  found  among  the  oldsters,  making  merry 
along  the  wall  while  the  youngsters  clung 
together,  contorting  according  to  modem 
ballroom  requirements. 

But  sometimes  the  door  between  Jack’s 
life  and  Hetty’s  would  open  a  crack,  where¬ 
upon  he  would  close  it  softly.  Once,  when 
they  were  returning  from  a  late  party,  his 
wife  said,  speaking  out  of  the  trancelike 
state  into  which  she  often  sank, 

“It’s  like  being  on  another  planet.” 

•  “What  is?” 

“Being  here  and  leaving  so  much — out 
there?”  Her  gesture  went  instinctively  to¬ 
ward  the  West. 

“You’ve  never  learned  to  care  for  me 
much,  have  you?”  he  complained. 

“If  I  only  knew — ”  She  was  unable  to 
finish.  Jack  had  slammed  the  phychological 
door  in  her  face  with  some  laughing  com¬ 
ment  on  neighborhood  affairs  in  West  End 
Avenue. 

TOURING  the  term  of  Frances’s  absence 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  the  Corrigans  went 
out  sometimes  as  sponsors  for  the  fair-haired 
Irma,  who  flirted  steadily  from  six  to  three. 
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lived  on  her  restless  feet  and  talked  much 
without  saying  anything.  She  was  away 
a  great  deal  that  winter,  blowing  feather- 
light  from  week-end  to  week-end.  She  re¬ 
turned  home  only  when  the  dance-vortex 
was  in  her  neighborhood  or  when  a  change 
of  attire  required  it.  Then  she  would 
entwine  Corrigan’s  bull  neck  with  wheedling 
arms  and  acclaim  him  among  fathers.  He 
got  used  to  her  caresses,  even  encouraged 
them,  because  she  was  her  mother’s  adora¬ 
tion. 

How  often  he  wished  that  he  could  render 
her  the  same  quality  of  affection  which  he 
gave  to  Frances  quite  without  asking!  But 
it  was  of  Frances  alone  that  he  thought,  early 
in  the  new  year,  when  Hetty’s  health  began 
to  decline.  He  wanted  to  write  to  her,  con¬ 
fessing  his  premonitions  and  the  loneliness 
which  seemed  already  gathering  round  his 
days.  Instead,  he  sent  her  affectionate, 
chwrful  letters,  gossiping  of  everything 
under  the  sun  save  the  one  important  topic. 

Hetty’s  health  was  failing,  and  Hetty 
wouldn’t  admit  it.  They  had  put  her  to 
bed,  and  she  had  irrational  moments  which 
came  with  fever.  More  than  anything  else 
^e  worried  lest  the  girls  might  take  alarm, 
that  she  might  become  an  invalid  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Irma’s  house-parties  and  Frances’s 
freshman  Latin. 

TT  WAS  nearing  Easter,  1921,  when  certain 
eminent  physiologists  met  in  Corrigan’s 
prosperous  West  End  Avenue  apartment. 
All  of  them,  save  one,  wore  impressive 
morning  coats,  a  style  of  costuming  affected 
by  physicians  consulting  over  a  wealthy 
patient.  The  one  exception  was  small  and 
wrinkled,  and  rather  shabby  in  his  suit 
(rf  gray.  He,  it  proved,  was  the  Eminence 
among  eminent  physiologists.  His  the  voice 
of  decision,  the  power  of  veto. 

After  a  half-hour  of  furtive  talk  under  a 
cloud  of  rich  Havana  smoke — Corrigan  had 
opened  his  humidor  to  them — they  ^d  out 
to  Corrigan  and  permitted  the  shabby  gray 
Eminence  to  do  the  talking. 

“The  case  is  inoperative,  Mr.  Corrigan,” 
he  said  in  his  sour  little  tone.  “Vitality 
very  low,  heart-action  irregular.  Opera¬ 
tion?  Sorry.  We  can’t  permit  a  patient 
to  die  under  anesthetics.” 

Corrigan  was  sorry,  too,  but  he  shook 
hands  stolidly  at  the  door  and  tiptoed  back 
to  Hetty’s  room. 
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The  nurse,  who  had  been  sitting  by  the 
bed,  rose  and  went  out,  a  tactful  admission 
that  Corrigan  should  be  alone  with  his  wife. 

The  sick  woman,  prop>ped  among  the 
pillows,  had  turned  her  hollow  eyes  toward 
a  bedside  table  where  from  silver-framed 
photographs  smiled  her  twins. 

Corrigan,  as  he  took  the  chair  beside  her, 
had  a  feeling  that  she  had  changed  in  an 
hour.  Her  cheeks  were  fleshless,  her  lipjs 
ashen.  The  hair,  which  straggled  in  a  thin 
braid  across  her  pillow,  was  grayer  than  his, 
despite  the  fact  that  Hetty  had  just  passed 
her  fortieth  year. 

He  was  afraid  she  would  ask  what  the 
doctors  had  been  saying,  and  he  was 
strengthening  himself  for  a  cheerful  lie 
when  she  laid  a  skeleton  hand  in  his  great 
paw  and  said, 

“Jack,  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  told  you 
how  good  you’ve  been  to  me.” 

“Pshaw!”  was  all  old  Jack  could  say;  her 
speech  surprised  as  well  as  touched  him. 
Never  before  in  their  married  life  had  she 
thanked  him  for  his  act  of  chivalry  which 
had  united  them.  “We’ve  been  a  team, 
and  that’s  a  fact,”  he  blundered,  trying  to 
make  his  tone  casual. 

Her  eyes  were  wandering  a  little  as  she 
said: 

“I  took  you  away  from  your  mountains. 
I  don’t  think  you  ever  liked  New  York.” 

“Het,  old  girl,  what  are  you  giving  us?” 
He  had  quite  regained  his  humorous  man¬ 
ner;  but  her  hand  was  burning  hot  as  it  lay 
in  his  big  clasp.  “Ask  all  the  world.” 

“I  know  what  they  say.  But  I’ve  lived 
with  you.” 

Jack  made  no  effort  to  reply;  his  voice 
was  gone. 

“You  were  always  like  a  bear,”  she  said 
feverishly.  “A  great  bear.  I  thought  of 
that  the  first  time  I  saw  you.  You  were  so 
clumsy  and  good-natured  and  strong.  Peo¬ 
ple  called  you  jolly.  I  often  wondered - ” 

A  lo(flc  of  terrible  earnestness  came  over 
Jack’s  broad  face. 

“Wondered  what,  dear?” 

“How  you  might  destroy.” 

She  closed  her  eyes.  His  unconscious 
mind,  cunningly  alive,  turned  sharply  on 
the  picture  which  it  had  held  in  shadow  for 
years.  The  sharp  tang  of  pine-needles  was 
in  his  nostrils;  they  had  crackled  and  dried 
underfoot,  a  slipp)ery  carpet  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliff.  How  like  hell  the  canon  yawned 
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below!  A  branch  cracked.  Dead  logs  and 
boulders  rolled  boisterously  into  the  river. 

“Did  the  doctors  come?”  asked  Hetty, 
staring  suddenly  like  one  caught  napping. 

“Oh,  yes — yes!”  Had  that  fool  nurse 
been  talking? 

“They  needn’t  come  again,  Jack.  I’m 
dying.” 

“That’s  nonsense!”  he  declared  almost 
fiercely.  “You’re  taking  a  grand  brace. 
We’ll  have  you  in  Palm  Beach  pretty  soon.” 

“No.”  Her  eyes  had  grown  hard;  her 
jaw  was  set.  She  had  become  a  woman 
of  iron.  In  the  contraction  of  her  pupils  he 
recognized  the  work  of  morphine  which  had 
been  given  her  to  allay  the  pain. 

“No,”  she  insisted.  “You  don’t  need  to 
lie  to  me,  Jack  Corrigan.”  Then,  softening 
momentarily:  “I  haven’t  wanted  the  girls 
to  know.  But  I  think  you  ought  to  send 
for  them  now.” 

“I  have.  I  wired  Frances  this  morning 
to  ’phone  Irma  at  Radnor  and  bring  her  on. 
They’re  coming  on  the  noon  train.  Sort  of 
thought  it  might  cheer  you  up,  having  them 
round,”  he  added,  determined  still  to  evade 
the  truth  he  dare  not  face. 

“I  see,”  she  said  in  a  rough,  thin  voice  he 
hardly  recognized.  “I  may  live  till  they 
come.  But  you  owe  me  something,  Jack. 
You  oughtn’t  to  let  me  go  without 
telling - ” 

“Hetty!” 

“I  haven’t  been  ungrateful — I  haven’t! 
But  you  hadn’t  any  right  to  keep  it  from 
me. 

Jack  Corrigan  shuffled  his  great  body 
until  the  chair  creaked  under  him. 

'  “Keep  what?”  he  asked  thickly. 

“Don’t  lie  to  me.  I’m  dying.  Tell  me 
the  truth.  Jack!  Why  did  you  kill  my — 
kill  Orrin?” 

His  mouth  fell  open. 

“How  did  you  know  that?”  he  asked. 

“They  found  his  body,”  she  explained, 
with  a  peculiar  calmness,  “nearly  a  year 
later.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  canon 
near  Tin  Mountain.  They  said  it  was  a 
landslide.  I  remember  how  you  left  me  at 
Denver  the  week  after  we  were  married.” 

Jack  Corrigan  was  unable  to  meet  her 
eyes;  yet  a  small  voice,  cold  and  distant  as 
a  question  from  the  tomb,  was  asking 
again, 

“Why  did  you  kill  him?” 

A  great  bear,  half  breaking  from  the  trap. 


Corrigan  rose,  bulky  and  savage,  mad  with 
the  pain. 

“Yes,  by  God!”  he  growled.  “If  you 
want  the  truth,  you  shaU  have  it.  I  killed 
him.  I  broke  him  barehanded  and  threw 
him  over  the  side.” 

The  confession  died  on  his  lips  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come.  With  silence  came  remorse 
and  that  caution  which  had  kept  him  silent 
so  many  years.  Hester  had  demanded  the 
truth — a  dying  woman’s  right — and  it  had 
rushed  from  him  like  froth  from  a  wounded 
grizzly’s  fangs.  He  saw  her  lying  there,  her 
jaws  locked,  her  eyes  closed.  He  was  blam¬ 
ing  himself  for  the  cruelty  of  his  hot  con¬ 
fession  when  again  she  looked  at  him  and 
asked, 

“Why?” 

“Can’t  you  see?  Haven’t  you  any  feeling 
in  the  matter — after  what  he  did  to  you? 
Were  you  going  to  let  him  walk  away  scot- 
free,  go  strutting  back  to  his  friends  and 
family  in  the  East?” 

“I  know  all  that.  But — ”  She  sighed, 
too  feeble  to  say  any  more. 

Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  speak  to  her, 
but  she  had  settled  back  into  the  calm 
which  precedes  death.  Finally  he  gave  it 
up  and  tiptoed  out  of  the  room,  well  aware 
of  the  words  that  would  have  followed  that 
significant  “but.”  “I  know  all  that,  but 
nobody  should  have  hurt  the  man  I  loved. 
I’ve  lived  with  you.  Jack,  and  been  as  good 
a  wife  as  I  knew  how  to  be.  But  I  have 
never  ceased  to  love  the  father  of  my 
children,  the  man  who  should  have  been 
my  husband.” 

Near  the  telephone  at  the  front  of  the 
ajmtment,  he  found  the  trained  nurse 
waiting  for  him. 

“I’ve  called  Dr.  Christy  back,”  she 
whispered. 

Corrigan  only  nodded. 

^  I  'HE  arrival  of  the  twins,  shortly  after 
that,  was  characteristic  of  their  relative 
understanding.  Frances  was  the  first  to 
come.  She  had  brought  Irma  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  the  blond  twin  had  lost  her 
mink  neck-piece  somewhere  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station;  after  all,  a  neck-piece  was  a 
neck-piece,  so  she  had  delayed  to  find  it. 

Corrigan  was  not  sorry,  for  this  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  tell  Frances 
first. 

Her  cheeks  had  paled  to  ivory  as  she  gave 
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Jack  waved  kii  hand  to  them,  a  half-humorous,  almost  fatherly  salute:  he  might  have  been  saying. 
“Bless  you  hoth,  my  children!" 
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him  her  good,  straight  mouth  to  kiss  and 
clung  to  him  for  an  instant,  more  afraid, 
more  pjathetically  afraid  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her  before. 

“How  bad  is  it,  daddy?”  she  whispered. 

“Come  in  here,”  he  said,  and  pass^  his 
arm  about  her  waist  to  lead  her  into  the 
library.  He  had  often  brought  her  there 
to  read  to  her  or  scold  her  or  give  her  first 
lessons  in  mechanical  drawing. 

To-day  she  stood  by  the  window,  jMile 
and  very  erect  as  she  gazed  out  upon  the 
dirty  snow  piles  of  West  End  Avenue.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  turned. 

“I  can’t  seem  to  think,  daddy,”she  told 
him.  “She  was  so  well  when  I  went  away. 
What  could  have  happened?” 

“She  hasn’t  been  w'ell  since  late  fall,”  he 
growled.  “Things  got  worse  when  you  left — 
after  Christmas  vacation.  She  wouldn’t 
even  condder  an  operation - ” 

“Operation!”  broke  in  Hetty’s  daughter. 
“You  nevM-  told  me  a  word!” 

“She  wouldn’t  let  me  tell  you.  She  fooled 
all  of  us  into  thinking  she  was  getting  well. 
Then  last  night  there  was  a  collapse,  and 
this  morning  we  called  a  consultation.” 

“What  did  they  say?”  Only  her  pallor 
and  the  agonized  twining  of  her  fingers 
betrayed  her. 

“Dr.  Shorn — he’s  the  Wg  specialist,  you 
know — said  it  was  hopeless.” 

“Does  mother  know?”  asked  the  girl. 

“I  didn’t  have  to  tell  her.  She  gave  up 
this  morning.  She’s  been  a  little  delirious, 
but  she  knows.”  He  paced  off  the  rug  three 
times,  carefully  following  the  border,  before 
he  blurted  out,  “Your  mdther  is  dying!” 

He  took  her  into  his  arms  and  drew  her 
to  his  knee  as  he  had  done  so  often  when  she 
was  a  crying  little  girl. 

“rn  have  to — I’ll  have  to  cry  a  little,” 
she  wailed  softly. 

“Yes;  cry,  darling,”  he  said;  then,  loosing 
one  of  the  bitter  imps  from  his  hidden  self, 
he  added,  “There’s  plenty  of  it  to  do  in 
this  world.” 

But  an  instant  later  she  raised  her  face, 
calm  with  an  inward  serenity  he  had  always 
adored  in  her. 

“Daddy,”  she  whispered,  “we’ve  got  this 
thing  to  do — all  of  us.  We  mustn’t  break. 
We’ll  work  it  out  together,  because  we  be¬ 
long  to  each  other — she’ll  want  that,  daddy. 
Oh,  my  dear  daddy - ” 

He  had  pressed  her  bearlike  against  his 


great  body,  quivering  uncouthly,  when 
fate  knocked  at  the  library  door — three 
summoning  knocks.  The  trained  nurse 
stood  there,  her  face  inscrutable,  an  expert 
in  deaths. 

“Would  you  come  to  Mrs.  Corrigan  now?” 
she  asked,  with  tremendous  quietude. 

Together  they  went  down  the  hall 
to  the  sick-room.  Dr.  Christy,  a  tall, 
gray,  saturnine  figure,  leaned  over  the  l)ed. 
A  window  had  been  opened  wide,  as  if  to 
release  the  troubled  spirit. 

Poor  Hetty  lay  among  her  pillows,  just 
as  she  had  been  when  her  husband  left  her 
to  sleep;  but  her  mouth  had  grown  shapeless 
with  the  struggle  for  breath  which  sent  her 
breast  heaving  as  though  the  imprisoned 
lungs  would  burst.  Dr.  Christy,  with  a 
terse,  secretive  gesture,  motioned  the  family 
to  Hetty’s  side. 

At  that  instant  Irma,  belated  by  her  tre¬ 
mendous  trifle,  burst  into  the  room. 

“Mother!”  she  cried  hysterically. 
“Mother  darling,  can’t  speak  to  me? 
Don’t  you  know  me?” 

The  dying  woman’s  face,  preoccui>ied 
with  pain  of  a  soul  in  labor,  lay  rigid  and 
aloof  as  a  mask.  The  mother’s  favorite,  as 
uncontrolled  in  grief  as  in  joy,  called  the 
name  again  and  again.  She  might  have 
been  shouting  into  the  Black  Gates,  where 
even  the  echoes  are  voiceless.  Frances  was 
standing  still,  her  eyes  shining,  her  finger  on 
her  lips;  was  she  listening  for  those  un¬ 
responsive  echoes? 

^ite  unaccountably  the  face  on  the 
pillow  seemed  to  gather  bloom;  it  was  the 
last  glow  of  fever  dying  with  the  body  it 
had  devoured.  Hetty’s  eyes  opened— in¬ 
sane  eyes,  staring  wide  with  pupils  like 
needle-points. 

“Who’s  calling  me?”  she  asked,  her  voice 
unnaturally  strong. 

“Mother  dear — ”  Frances  had  taken  an 
emaciated  hand,  but  poor  Hetty  was  beyond 
sight  or  hearing. 

“My  baby!”  she  babbled.  “If  you  had 
seen  him — your  father.  To  leave  him  dead 
like  that —  And  you  never  saw  him!  He 

was  beautiful  like  you — like - ” 

Her  jaw  fell,  and  her  eyes  rolled  up  with 
the  last  torment  of  her  crucifixion.  Jack 
Corrigan  turned  away,  cold  with  a  fear  that 
dwarfed  everything  else  —  even  his  pity 
for  her. 
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At  that  instant  Irma  ran  to  the  bed  and 
threw  herself,  sobbing,  on  her  knees.  But 
the  gaunt  woman,  propped  among  pillows, 
had  neither  look  nor  word  for  her  favorite 
daughter. 

“She’s  dead!”  It  was  Irma’s  voice,  torn 
and  uncontrolled. 

Jack  went  back  to  help  Frances  lift  her 
sister  from  the  floor.  He  did  not  look  to¬ 
ward  the  bed,  but  the  glance  he  gave  the 
dark  girl  was  humble  and  app)ealing.  There 
was  no  response  in  her  troubled  eyes.  They 
had  the  deep,  still  look  which  Hetty’s  had 
held  that  day  when  Jack  had  ridden  back 
to  Bending  Willow. 

Surely,  in  that  momentary  confidence, 
thrown  disconnectedly  from  dying  lips, 
Hetty  Whipple  could  not  have  conveyed 
much  to  the  girl  who  had  lived  thus  far  in 
ignorance  of  her  origin.  Yet  what  of  the 
look  in  Frances’s  eyes  when  she  walked 
alone  out  of  the  death-chamber,  her  face 
as  blank  as  mountain  snow?  Jack  Corrigan 
made  a  piteous  effort  to  follow  her,  to  call 
after  her,  to  beseech  an  explanation.  In¬ 
stead,  he  stood  dumb.  How  much  had 
Frances  guessed  from  her  mother’s  words? 

TT  W'.AS  five  days  after  the  gas-driven 
pomp  of  a  modern  automobile  funeral 
that  Corrigan  completed  arrangements  for 
a  trip  to  California.  Fear  was  growing  big 
within  him,  and  with  it  an  impulse  to  escape 
fate  by  running  away  from  it.  A  change 
of  scene  would  be  good  for  them  all,  he 
argued  through  a  hundred  sophistries.  An 
apartment  whose  atmosphere  was  still  heavy 
with  death  was  no  place,  he  told  himself, 
for  young  girls  with  all  the  effulgence  of  life 
before  them. 

Actually,  he  was  tormented  by  a  desire 
to  be  stirring,  to  leave  certain  ill  memories 
behind  him  and  to  divert  the  minds  of 
Hetty’s  twins  from  thoughts  which  might 
even  now  be  quickening  in  their  hearts. 
Five  days  seemed  to  hav'e  cured  the  downy 
Irma  of  her  grief.  She  had  screamed  and 
fainted  at  her  mother’s  graveside,  but  the 
following  morning  she  had  consoled  herself 
with  a  dressmaker  and  plans  for  a  frivo¬ 
lous  mourning  frock.  What  had  gone  on  in 
Frances’s  heart,  he  had  been  quite  unable 
to  tell.  The  deep,  still  look  had  never  left 
her;  yet  it  had  given  him  a  world  of  comfort 
to  have  her  sit  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  as 
she  used  to  do,  running  her  fingers  down  his 
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collar  or  patting  him  possessively.  Then 
he  would  look  up  and  find  that  her  eyes 
were  upon  him,  studying,  studying.  An 
embarrassment  had  come  between  them, 
making  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  ask 
the  question  which  he  knew  was  in  both  of 
their  minds. 

He  came  home  early  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day.  There  was  his  own  packing 
to  be  done,  and  certain  drawers  of  his  desk 
must  be  purged  of  every  evidence  of  a  past 
which  had  died  with  Hetty  Whipple.  He 
had  the  futile  hope  that  the  destruction  of 
little  harmless  relics  might  clear  the  record 
forever.  Surely,  Jolly  Jack  had  not  grown 
morbid.  Yet  he  seemed  to  be  forever 
listening  to  catch  some  murmur  from 
Hetty’s  dying  lips. 

The  apartment  smelled  of  moth-wax  as 
he  came  into  the  wide  hall;  again  he  seemed 
to  sniff  the  scent  of  crushed  pine-needles, 
to  hear  the  roaring  of  loose  timber  in  the 
gulf  below  the  cliff-edge.  In  the  drawing¬ 
room  beyond  his  study  he  could  hear  voices. 

Peering  in,  he  saw  Irma  and  Frances, 
black-clad  figures  crouching  over  a  yellow 
chest.  He  recognized  the  chest  as  one  that 
had  stood  in  Hetty’s  room  ever  since  he 
could  remember;  and  the  sight  of  it  open 
to  the  day,  its  lid  yawning  to  vomit  scraps 
of  silk,  paper,  trinkets,  photographs,  filled 
him  with  an  unreasonable  nervousness  and 
irritation. 

However,  he  had  assumed  his  mask  of 
paternal  indulgence  as  he  stepped  into  the 
room  and  permitted  Irma  to  cling  wooingly 
after  her  filial  kiss.  Frances  hardly  looked 
up  from  the  rummaging  that  had  absorbed 
her. 

“Daddy  dear,”  pleaded  Irma,  loving  him 
with  her  greedy,  childish  mouth,  “don’t  say 
you  couldn’t  get  the  tickets!” 

“I  got  ’em  all  right,”  he  agreed,  fighting 
against  his  blind  instinct  to  brush  her  aside 
and  address  himself  to  Frances.  “We  leave 
Monday  on  the  Twentieth  Century.” 

“We’ll  go  straight  to  Del  Monte,  won’t 
we,  daddv?  At  this  time  of  year - ” 

“Straight  to  Del  Monte,”  he  agreed,  but 
he  was  gazing  down  into  the  contents  of 
the  lx)x. 

“What’s  all  this.  Fan?”  he  asked,  forcing 
carelessness  into  his  tone. 

The  girl  was  kneeling.  At  his  question, 
she  lifted  her  face,  brown,  innocent  and  very 
sweet.  The  scrap  of  old  lace  she  held  across 
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her  hands  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  sacred 
relic. 

“Some  of  mother’s  things,”  she  said. 
“She  told  me  last  fall  that  if  anything 
happ>ened - ” 

“There’ll  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  when 
we  get  back,”  he  broke  in  somewhat  im¬ 
patiently.  “There’s  a  lot  of  packing  to  be 
done  in  two  days.” 

“It  won’t  take  long,”  she  assured  him, 
and  w'ent  tranquilly  on  with  her  work  of 
exploration. 

She  seemed  always  to  have  that — tran¬ 
quillity.  An  inner  reserve  of  it.  Where 
Irma’s  flighty  little  ego  was  always  seeking, 
never  finding,  flitting  without  direction, 
coquetting  with  facts,  Frances’s  mind 
moved  straight  and  true  to  its  mark.  Jack 
Corrigan,  a  helpless  tower  of  a  man,  stood 
over  her  and  wished  pitifully  to  give  his 
confidence  for  hers.  She  would  understand, 
and,  understanding,  help. 

He  stood  there  just  an  instant,  pulling 
his  mind  together  as  one  would  the  mouth  of 
a  sack,  writhing  with  a  load  of  mischievous 
secrets.  Then  he  turned  and  stalked  into 
his  library. 


of  dead  children,  or  things  that  lurked  and 
stung. 

A  cheap  and  frivolous  photograph  of  the 
Coney  Island  variety  fell  with  a  brittle 
clatter  on  the  blotter  before  him.  What  a 
jubilant  honeymoon  token!  Hetty  and  Jack 
had  jxjsed  for  this  in  Denver  the  week  of 
their  marriage.  Jolly  Jack  had  been  him¬ 
self  that  day — or  had  managed  to  appear 
so.  The  camera-man  had  seated  him  on  a 
wooden  donkey,  a  fuzzy  silk  hat  over  one 
eye.  Clinging  to  his  broad  belt  was  Hetty, 
smiling  girlishly  out  of  the  picture. 

How  they  had  frolicked  on  the  brink  of 
tragedy!  The  night  after  that  picture  was 
taken,  Corrigan  had  left  her  in  an  obscure 
boarding-hoqse  to  steal  away  into  the 
mountains.  He  was  not  to  be  gone  for 
long,  he  had  taken  pains  to  inform  the  little 
bride,  left  quite  alone  and  friendless  during 
his  week  of  absence. 

Jack  Corrigan  sat  pawing  over  the  papers 
in  the  drawer.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
Hetty  was  gone.  They  had  wijjed  out  so 
many  scores;  he  had  grown  to  love  her, 
never  losing  consciousness  of  a  certain 
grudging  quality  in  Hetty’s  yielding  to  him. 
She  made' him  remember  the  man  whose 
name  was  never  sjwken;  Hester  had  given 
her  heart  to  a  scoundrel,  and  Jolly  Jack  had 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Plagborn 
seemed  to  be  always  standing  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  a  conquering  ghost.  What  unseen 
will  had  forced  Hetty,  already  at  the  Black 
Gate,  to  that  half-betraying  speech?  Could 
the  man,  her  betrayer,  be  waiting  beyond 
the  shadows,  still  powerful  with  the  claims 
he  always  had  upon  her? 

Corrigan  growled,  and  his  thick  hand  was 
like  the  fore  paw  of  a  grizzly  as  it  scratched 
among  the  papers.  A  battered  letter,  al¬ 
ready  yellowing  with  age,  came  up  under 
his  savage  pawing.  He  snatched  out  at  it 
and  held  it  up  to  his  quick,  small  eyes.  No 
need  to  read  it  again. 

He  crumpled  the  letter,  then  tore  it  into 
bits.  Thus  the  he  bear  wreaks  vengeance 
on  the  garment  of  a  tormenter  who  has 
evaded  him.  He  was  rummaging  again  in 
the  memorial  pile  when  the  voice  of  Frances, 
low  and  distinct,  floated  in  from  the  big 
room  beyond. 

“Irma!”  The  call  was  significant,  in¬ 
sistent. 

Through  the  half-open  door  he  could  see 
a  picture.  Two  graceful,  black-clad  figures 


NO  SATIRIST,  whether  bitter  or  kindly, 
could  have  called  him  “Jolly  Jack”  as 
he  threw  his  bearlike  body  into  a  swivel 
chair  and  unrolled  the  top  of  his  old- 
fashioned  desk.  He,  too,  had  relics  to  over¬ 
haul  and  destroy,  that  they  might  pass  into 
nothingness,  like  the  body  of  p>oor  Hetty 
Whipple.  It  took  some  searching  among 
the  bright  brethren  of  his  key-ring  before 
he  had  selected  the  one  he  wished.  It  had 
been  five  years  since  he  had  used  it. 

There  was  little  enough  of  importance 
to  be  found  in  that  drawer,  once  it  was 
open.  Several  bundles  of  business  papers, 
mostly  p)ertaining  to  properties  he  had 
made  over  to  Hetty — these  had  been  in 
safe-deposit  for  a  long  time,  and  Jack  had 
taken  them  home  one  day  to  look  them 
over.  There  were  two  scrawled  work-sheets 
from  income-tax  reports  which  Corrigan 
had  filled  out  for  Hetty.  Out  of  the  jumble 
fell  a  faded  satin  rosebud — a  silly  millinery 
thing.  How  came  it  there?  Oh,  yes;  it  had 
l)een  one  of  many  stitched  to  Hetty’s  first 
imported  gown.  Jack  had  treasured  it 
bashfully. 

He  found  other  things  among  the  pap>ers, 
things  that  looked  up  at  him  like  the  faces 
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crouching  among  varicolored  scraps  which 
poured  like  lava  out  of  the  camphor-wood 
box.  Kneeling  there  on  the  golden-brown 
carpet,  their  gestures  seemed  to  characterize 
them,  •accentuate  their  difference.  Irma 
had  spread  a  strip  of  yellow  silk  across  her 
slim  forearm  and  contemplated  the  effect, 
her  head  a  little  to  one  side.  Frances  had 
raised  a  small  unmounted  photograph  be¬ 
tween  her  palms. 

“Irma!”  she  repeated,  and  her  voice 
clamored  for  attention. 

Irma  turned  her  vain  little  head,  eye¬ 
brows  slightly  raised.  Between  her  finger¬ 
tips  Frances  held  out  the  unmounted  photo¬ 
graph  to  pass  it  across  the  yellow  box. 

“My  goodness!”  exclaimed  Irma,  as  soon 
as  she  had  taken  the  print  and  her  round 
blue  eyes  were  upon  it.  “Why,  that’s 
mother!” 

^ORRIGAN  had  now  forgotten  the  prob- 
^  Icms  of  his  desk.  His  ears  were  strain¬ 
ing  toward  the  dialogue  in  the  next  room. 

“Doesn’t  she  look  sweet  and  young?” 
resumed  Irma,  after  a  pause.  “W'^hat’js 
that  funny  little  building?” 

“It  must  be  her  schoolhouse,”  explained 
Frances’s  deejjer  tone. 

“But  who’s  that  beside  her?  He’s  very 
nice-looking.” 

Jack  Corrigan’s  heart  stood  still  while 
Frances,  rising,  went  round  the  box  to  peer 
over  her  sister’s  shoulder. 

“He’s  handsome,”  she  agreed. 

“I  didn’t  know  they  dressed  so  well  in 
the  mining  camps.  Mother  seems  to  be 
verv’  fond  of  him.” 

“Yes.” 

Frances,  her  eyes  temporarily  diverted, 
was  gazing  down  into  another  pile  of  scraps. 
Finally  she  looked  up  and  held  out  her  hand 
for  the  photograph. 

“Let  me  see.” 

She  studied  the  picture  carefully  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  was  Irma  who  broke  the 
silence. 

“I  wonder  why  she  kept  it  so  long?” 
She  had  lowered  her  voice,  but  her  whisjjer 
was  audible  to  the  man  in  the  next  room. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Frances  carelessly. 

She  crouched — absorbed  in  her  thoughts, 
the  brittle  snap>-shots  crackling  in  her  hand. 
But  Irma  was  again  busily  plundering  the 
camphor-wood  box. 

“How  per-fectly  lovely!”  she  cried,  and 
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rose  to  hold  one  of  Hetty’s  old  tea-gowns 
against  her  breast. 

“It’s  simply  falling  to  pieces,”  she  rippled 
on.  “But  look  at  the  real  lace!  I  don’t 
think  mother  would  mind — do  you?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Frances  coldly. 

Irma  rolled  the  garment  under  her  arm 
and  left  the  room,  probably  in  search  of 
scissors.  An  instant  later,  Frances  came 
into  the  library.  Corrigan  braced  himself 
in  his  swivel  chair  and  made  a  show  of  a 
fatherly  smile.  He  motioned  her  toward 
him,  but  Frances  took  an  armchair  a  few 
feet  away. 

Her  dark  eyes  looked  too  large  for  her 
little  face  as  she  sat  there,  and  she  seemed 
so  worried  and  helpless — never  before  had 
he  thought  of  her  as  helpless.  The  air  was 
electric  with  questions.  In  the  embarrassing 
moment  before  either  spoke,  Corrigan  had 
about  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  Fanny 
everything.  She  w’ould  understand. 

“Daddy,”  she  began,  “I  was  wondering — 
about  this  picture.”  She  leaned  over  and 
laid  the  unmounted  photograph  on  his  desk. 
He  had  never  seen  it  before;  it  took  but  a 
glimpse  for  him  to  recognize  Plagborn’s 
graceful,  self-assured  figure  beside  Hetty 
Whipple.  “Hetty  and  Orrin,  May  ii, 
1902,”  scrawled  across  its  face,  made  it 
easier  to  identify. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Corrigan  vacantly,  staring 
down  into  the  smiling  faces. 

“There’s  something  about  mother  there — 
she  seems  so  young.”  The  girl's  eyes  were 
bright  with  sudden  tears.  “Who  was 
Orrin?” 

“Just  one  of  the  fellows  round  the  camp,” 
he  replied  vaguely. 

“I  know.”  She  was  persistent.  “But 
what  was  he?” 

“.\  lover  of  life,  my  dear.” 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?”  she 
asked. 

“Nothing  much.  Only,  your  mother  was 
very  popular — naturally  she  would  be. 
The  younger  crowd  at  Bending  Willow 
took  a  lot  of  pictures.” 

“Do  you  know,  daddy,”  confessed  his 
daughter  by  courtesy,  “I  never  thought  of 
mother  as  a  girl — like  that.  She  couldn’t 
have  been  much  older  than  I  am  now.” 
Jack  Corrigan  sat,  an  inarticulate  lump. 
“Haven’t-  you  any  pictures  taken  aliout 
that  time?”  she  asked.  He  wondered  what 
prompted  the  question.  He  thought  of  the 
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undignified  tintx'pe  taken  of  the  newly  wed 
Corrigans  in  Denver.  He  preferred  her 
not  to  see  that. 

“Oh,  shucks!”  he  objected.  “I  was  never 
young  like  those  people.  At  Bending  Wil¬ 
low  they  called  me  the  ‘dancing  bear.’  I 
never  went  in  much  for  picture-galleries.” 

Frances  rose  and  plucked  the  photograph 
from  his  desk.  By  her  manner,  by  the  whole 
tone  of  her  interview,  he  realized  that  she 
had  come  to  his  library  to  say  more  impor¬ 
tant  things.  A  thin  curtain  had  fallen  be¬ 
tween  them,  half  revealing  the  truth  of 
Hetty’s  dying  w’ords. 

“Daddy,”  Frances  asked,  “I  wonder  if 
you’d  mind  my  keeping  this  picture?” 

“WTiy  not?”  His  tone  was  impatient, 
almost  rude.  He  was  struggling  with  an 
impulse  to  call  her  back  and  tell  her  ever^'- 
thing  as  she  left  him  and  went  down  the 
hall  toward  her  bedroom. 

Corrigan  rose  and  walked  heavily  into 
the  drawing-room  to  gaze  upon  Hetty’s 
treasures,  scattered  across  the  rug  around 
the  camphor-wood  box.  A  bitter  memory 
of  his  married  life  came  to  him  as  he  gazed 
dowTi  upon  the  significant  trifles.  He  had 
taken  Hester  on  an  impulse,  to  save  her 
from  a  frightful  situation.  How  had  she 
repaid  him?  She  had  kept  Plagborn’s  pic¬ 
ture  in  her  treasure-chest,  just  as  she  had 
cherished  his  ideal  in  her  heart.  At  that 
instant.  Jack  had  finally  made  up  his  mind 
to  tell  ever>’thing  to  Frances — Irma,  some¬ 
how,  didn’t  count. 

The  Corrigans  were  to  leave  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  In 
those  days  of  preparation  Frances  had 
worked  feverishl}',  setting  the  house  in  order, 
while  Irma  had  gadded  among  her  friends, 
enjoying  herself  in  an  elaborate  series  of 
good-bys.  Frances  had  gone  about  like 
one  possessed  by  a  demon — an  industrious 
demon — prodding  her  always  on  to  some 
new  task  that  would  mean  forgetfulness. 
Those  were  bad  days  for  Jolly  Jack  Corrigan, 
w'ho  could  not  bear  to  meet  the  look  in  her 
eyes.  Her  face  had  grown  stem  and  a  little 
haggard. 

He  had  intimations  of  her  sleepless 
nights — Jack  was  resting  none  too  well. 
.\t  three  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  he 
peered  into  the  hall  and  saw  lights  blazing 
under  her  door.  Poor  child!  He  sympa¬ 


thized  with  her  uncertainty.  He  himself 
was  dangling,  all  astruggle,  like  some  poor 
wretch  slowly  hanged.  The  light  under  her 
door  attracted  him,  filled  him  with  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  knock,  to  throw  himself  A)n  his 
knees  at  her  feet  and  implore  her  forgive¬ 
ness — for  what?  For  having  avenged  him¬ 
self  on  the  man  who  would  have  destroyed 
her  mother? 

Corrigan  tiptoed  down  the  hall  and  stood 
a  long  time  listening  at  her  door.  Many 
times  he  raised  his  knuckles  to  knock,  but 
courage  failed  him.  He  went  back  to  his 
room  and  paced  the  floor  until  daylight. 
By  then,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  strongly, 
irrevocably.  He  would  tell  Frances  at  the 
first  opportunity.  She  knew  too  much  to 
be  put  off  forever,  and  it  w’asn’t  fair  to 
deceive  her  like  this.  Fatherhood,  after  all, 
is  merely  a  biological  accident — thus  he 
argued.  It’s  the  protection  and  the  shelter 
and  the  mutual  affection  between  youth 
and  age  that  make  parenthood  genuine. 
What  was  Plagborn  to  Hetty’s  daughters? 
Less  than  nothing.  Jack  had  been  the  real 
father — in  the  ethical  sense. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  Frances  under¬ 
stand,  he  decided  in  that  early-morning 
watch.  Ever  since  babyhood  she  had  been 
the  one  to  run  to  him  with  her  troubles.  He 
had  answered  all  her  questions;  she  had 
relied  on  him  in  everything.  Calm,  sweet, 
reasoning  Frances  would  understand,  once 
she  knew  how  unworthy  Plagborn  had 
been  to  be  called  “father.”  The  thought  of 
her  origin  might  shock  her  at  first,  but  he 
realized  that  modern  women,  scientifically 
trained,  think  tolerantly  of  the  things  which 
would  have  stunned  the  pallid  Victorians. 

Jack  dressed  himself,  strong,  with  the 
resolve  that  he  would  talk  with  her  right 
after  breakfast,  when  the  trunks  were  out 
of  the  way  and  they  could  have  a  few  vacant 
hours  before  luhch  and  train-time.  He 
wanted  his  girl — he  never  thought  of  Irma 
that  way — to  start  her  new  life  with  no 
haunting  mysteries  to  dog  her  steps.  She 
wanted  the  truth — she  had  hinted  at  it 
several  times  since  her  mother’s  death.  He 
realized  the  danger  to  himself,  but  held  it 
lightly. 

He  never  felt  the  comfort  of  her  and  the 
need  of  her  more  than  he  did  that  morning 
when  the  three  sat  down  to  their  last  break¬ 
fast  in  the  West  End  Avenue  apartment. 
Frances’s  eyes  were  heavy,  but  Jolly  Jack 


At  hi*  question,  Frances  lifted  her  face,  brown,  innocent  and  very  sweet.  Tbe  scrap  of  old  lace  sbe 
•  held  across  her  liands  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  sacred  relic. 
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pretended  not  to  notice  them.  He  gabbled 
^  breezily  on,  awaiting  the  confessional  hour. 
After  his  second  cup  of  coffee,  he  was  hiding 
behind  his  paper,  rehearsing  his  speech, 
when  the  telephone-bell  rang  and  a  subor- 
[  dinate  from  the  New  York  office  held  him 
!  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  reports  on 
!  unfinished  business. 

WHEN  he  had  done  with  this,  he  was 
annoyed  to  find  that  Frances  had 
,  gone  down  to  the  storeroom  to  superintend 
the  putting-away  of  family  boxes.  Jack 
Corrigan  retired  to  his  librar>’-  to  chafe  and 
’  smoke  and  growl  over  badly  printed  mineral 

reports.  Nothing  so  unnerves  the  criminal 
as  a  stay  of  execution.  It  was  nearing  noon 
when  Frances  at  last  came  to  him;  she  was 
carefully  dressed  for  the  street. 

“Oh,  going  somewhere?”  he  began 
clumsily.  “I  thought  maybe  we  could 
talk  a  little.” 

He  threw  away  his  dead  cigar  and  studied 
her  as  she  took  a  chair  b^ide  him.  He 
wanted  to  take  her  on  his  knee  and  com¬ 
fort  her,  as  he  had  always  done  in  minor 
crises. 

“I  came  to  talk,  da — ”  Her  hesitation  on 
the  beloved  nickname  filled  Corrigan  with 
a  sudden  cold  fear.  He  recalled  her  joking 
threat  of  a  few  years  back.  If  he  wasn’t 
her  father,  he’d  become  just  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  round  the  house.  Instead  of  her  daddy, 
he’d  be  nothing  more  to  her  than  Mr.  Cor¬ 
rigan — any  Mr.  Corrigan. 

“What  was  it  you  wanted  to  say.  Fan?” 
asked  old  Jack,  swallowing  hard. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  all  the  time  about 
what  mother  said  when  she  was — going.” 
Frances  bit  her  lip  and  her  trembling  chin 
proclaimed  the  struggle,  but  she  went  calm¬ 
ly  on.  “I  know  she  was  delirious,  and  people 
aren’t  responsible  when  they’re  that 
way - ” 

“She  was  responsible,”  broke  in  Jack 
gruffly.  A  voice  behind  him  seemed  to  be 
urging:  “Tell  her  now!  Tell  her  now!” 
But  he  was  silent. 

“Why  shouldn’t  we  have  been  told?”  she 
a.sked  impetuously.  “Why  should  we  have 
l)een  raised  like  this,  never  knowing  the 
truth  about  anything?  Hadn’t  we  a  right 
to  know  about  our  father?” 

“Fan,  I’m  your  father,”  Corrigan  pro¬ 
tested  huskily. 

“No,”  she  persisted. 


“But  because  you  misunderstood  some¬ 
thing  your  mother  said—” 

“I  thought  I’d  misunderstood,”  she  broke 
in.  “I  prayed  that  I  had.  But  the  minute 
I  saw  that  picture,  I  knew.  That’s  our 
father — Irma’s  and  mine.”  A  sudden  shame 
overcame  him,  and  he  sat  like  a  lump,  a 
fist  under  his  double  chin.  “Isn’t  it  true, 
what  I  say?”  Her  question  pierced  the 
sUence  like  a  needle. 

Corrigan  cleared  his  throat. 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

“Then  why  were  we  never  told?”  resumed 
the  prosecution. 

“Your  mother  thought  it  would  be  better 
as  it  was.” 

“Why?  There  wasn’t — there  wasn’t  any 
disgrace?” 

Corrigan  shook  his  head  and  braced  him¬ 
self  for  a  merciful  falsehood. 

“No,  my  dear;  nothing  could  have  been 
more  honorable.  But  your  mother  was 
peculiar  about  some  things.  She  preferred 
you  shouldn’t  know.” 

“He  couldn’t  have  been  dead  long  when 
you  married - ” 

“How  do  you  know  he’s  dead?”  broke  in 
Corrigan,  surprised  out  of  his  caution  by  the 
girl’s  amazing  knowledge. 

“His  body  was  found  under  a  cliff  in  the 
summer  of  1903.” 

Corrigan’s  jaw  dropp)ed;  his  eyes  pro¬ 
truded  from  their  fleshy  sockets.  It  was  as 
though  the  corpse  of  Plagbom,  smeared 
with  blood,  newly  broken  against  the  rocks, 
had  risen  to  accuse  him. 

“It  was  in  a  wild  part  of  Colorado,  and 
it  had  been  lying  there  nearly  a  year  before 
the  miners  pick^  it  up,”  went  on  the  girl’s 
rapid  tones.  “They  said  it  was  an  accident. 
He  been  warned  not  to  go  that  way,  because 
there  were  landslides  in  the  mountains.” 

“Who  told  you  that?”  he  asked  finally, 
out  of  an  arctic  silence. 

Frances  rose  and  swayed  over  to  the  book¬ 
shelves.  At  a  low  corner,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  davenport,  was  a  row  of  thick  volumes 
with  “Mineral  Reports”  stamped  in  gilt 
on  their  backs.  Corrigan  had  brought  them 
from  Colorado  and  had  seldom  opjened  them. 
She  chose  the  volume  next  to  the  end.  and 
when  she  had  raised  its  cover,  a  shre<l  of 
newspaper  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

With  the  agility  of  a  mountain-l)east, 
Corrigan  fell  upon  the  accursetl  scrap.  He 
knew  it  by  heart.  He  had  dropped  it  in  that 
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book  eighteen  years  before,  intending  to  de¬ 
stroy  it  as  soon  as  Hetty’s  back  was  turned. 
And  there  it  had  lain  all  these  years  to  bide 
its  time  and  tell  tales: 

PL  AC.  BORNS  BODY  FOUND. 

He  glanced  stupidly  at  the  well- 
known  head-lines  and  allowed  his  eyes 
to  travel  down  the  column  whose  details 
were  no  news  to  him.  He  was  numbly  grate¬ 
ful  to  find  that  the  report  had  been  tom 
away  at  the  end  so  that  there  was  no  further 
biographical  data  than,  “Orrin  W.  Plag- 
bom,  who  comes  of  a  prominent  Chicago 

family,  was  married  in - ” 

“I  found  it  there  last  summer,”  said 
Frances,  standing  beside  him,  unrelenting 
as  an  executioner.  “Mother  and  I  had  come 
to  town  to  do  some  shopping.” 

“Did  she  see  it?”  asked  Corrigan,  his 
paws  now  fast  in  the  cruel  teeth  of  the  trap. 

“I  showed  it  to  her — I  don’t  know  why. 
She  wouldn’t  tell  me  anything,  but  it  seem^ 
a  dreadful  thing  for  her — I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why.  She  went  to  her  room  and  was 
dreadfully  upset.  I  wonder  if  that  was  the 
beginning - ” 

“I  think  so,”  he  agreed,  but  it  was  with 
the  voice  of  a  man  already  breaking  into 
old  age.  “You’ve  found  everv'thing, 
Frances,”  he  added  pitifully. 

“No.”  She  resumed  her  seat,  and  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  this  logical  being,  ruth¬ 
less  and  impersonal  as  she  tore  the  story 
from  him,  was  the  same  girl — “daddy’s  girl,” 
he  had  called  her  an  hour  ago.  “No,”  she 
insisted;  “there  are  some  other  things  I’ve 
got  to  know.  Why  did  you  want  to  keep 
the  news  of — of  my  father’s  death  from 
mother?” 

“Why?”  Corrigan  tried  to  swallow. 
“Well,  if  I  had  told  her  at  the  time  of  his 
death - ” 

He  could  have  bitten  out  his  tongue. 
What  had  he  said?  But  Frances  was  too 
quick  for  him. 

“.At  the  time  of  his  death?  Then  you 
knew  of  his  death  at  the  time.  His  body 
wasn’t  found  until  a  year  later.” 

“Don’t  look  at  me  like  that,  Fan!”  he 
implored. 

“You  were  there!”  she  whispered,  bending 
forward,  her  eyes  terrible.  “You  knew  he 
was  dead,  because  you  were  there!” 

The  great  bear,  half  breaking  from  the 
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trap,  rose  to  his  full  height,  mad  with  the 
p)ain. 

“Yes,  by  God!”  he  thundered.  “If  you 
want  the  truth,  you  shall  have  it.  I  killed 
him.  I  killed  him  with  my  bare  hands.” 

Frances  had  covered  her  face.  Corrigan 
stood  above  her  for  an  instant,  his  huge 
body  trembling  all  over.  His  little  Fan,  his 
favorite,  his  adored,  had  covered  her  face 
to  blot  him  out,  a  monster. 

“Fanny  dearest” — he  was  blubbering  like 
a  schoolboy — “it  wasn’t  right  for  you  to  get 
it  all  twisted  in  your  mind  like  tli^.  A  few 
facts  are  worse  than  a  pack  of  lies.  Please 
give  me  a  chance  to  tell  you - ” 

He  had  taken  her  by  the  wrist,  but  she 
struggled  away,  panic-stricken. 

“Don’t!  Please  don’t!”  she  pleaded. 
“You  killed  him.  Ah,  let  me  go  away!” 

“If  you  had  kno¥m  the  circumstances — ” 
That  was  another  thing  he  shouldn’t  have 
said. 

“Oh!  There  were  circvunstances?” 

She  was  looking  at  him  again,  a  command 
in  her  inexorable  eyes.  What  could  he  say 
now?  In  his  own  defense  could  he  brand 
the  foreheads  of  Hester’s  children? 

“Men  go  wild  over  property  up  there,” 
he  said  roughly.  “Money  and  liquor.” 

•  She  had  arisen  stiffly  and  was  holding  out 
her  hand. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  I’ll  ask  of  you 
now,  da — Mr.  Corrigan.  Would  you  let  me 
have  that  picture  of  my  father  and  mother?” 

His  fingers  were  unsteady  as  he  picked 
up  the  unmounted  photograph  and  handed 
it  over  to  her. 

“You’re  not  going,  Fanny?”  he  begged 
humbly,  like  the  old  man  he  had  become. 

“Yes,”  said  she  unbendingly.  “Of  course 
Irma  and  I  can’t  stay  here  any  longer.” 

“I’ve  got  so  used  to  you,  Fanny,”  he  told 
her,  wringing  his  big  hands.  “I  can’t  see 
you  away  from  me  long.” 

“That’s  very  good  of  you,”  replied  the 
level  tones.  “But  after  this,  of  course  we 
couldn’t  stay  here — could  we?  Don’t  think 
I  don’t  appreciate  what  you’ve  done.” 

“But  where  will  you  go?  What  will 
you  do?” 

“Back  to  college.  I’ll  make  my  own  way. 
Other  girls  have  done  it.” 

She  turned  toward  the  door,  the  limp 
photograph  waving  in  her  hand.  For  an 
instant  she  hesitat^,  and  a  blind  hope  told 
him  that  she  would  relenL  Her  eyes 
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softened  toward  him  just  for  an  instant; 
then  she  hurried  out. 

“Fanny!”  he  cried  after  her,  beating  his 
breast. 

There  was  no  response.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  down  on  the  davenport  and  wound 
his  arms  round  his  head. 

Distantly,  out  of  his  stupor,  he  had  heard 
voices  in  consultation.  There  had  been 
hurrjdng  feet,  then  the  sound  of  a  door 
closed,  the  bang  of  finality. 

Like  a  fallen  colossus  he  lay  there,  dream¬ 
ing  stony  dreams.  In  his  youth  he  had  loved 
a  woman,  and  she  had  repaid  him  with 
ashes.  Then,  in  middle  age,  he  had  devoted 
his  years  to  a  generous  deed.  He  had  not 
loved  Hetty  as  men  should  love.  But  she 
had  given  him  children — Plagborn’s  chil¬ 
dren.  Had  a  father  ever  worshiped  more 
deeply  than  Jack  Corrigan  worshiped  the 
dark  twin  who  but  now  had  turned  to  a 
stranger  before  his  eyes? 

CEdipus,  thou  wert  a  happy  king,  being 
blind! 

A  broken  colossus.  Jack  Corrigan  lay 
until  twilight  stole  into  the  room.  All 
sensation  had  left  him.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  he  would  die  there,  his  soul  to  follow 
poor  Hetty’s.  Would  she,  too,  turn  away 
from  him? 

Then  there  came  light  footsteps  on  the 
rug.  He  was  half  roused  by  warm  breath 
against  his  cheek  and  two  slim  arms  twining 
about  his  shoulders.  His  heart  revived  an 


instant  as  he  reached  out  and  strained  the 
gentle  body  against  his  breast.  Frances  had 
relented  and  come  back  to  him! 

“Fan,”  he  whispered,  “I  knew  you’d 
understand!  My  girl!  Daddy’s  girl.” 

“This  is  Irma,”  said  a  sharp  voice  in  his 
ear.  An  electric  light  clicked  on. 

He  turned  on  his  cushions  and  saw  the 
yellow  curls,  the  blue  eyes  so  coaxing  and  so 
shallow. 

“Daddy,”  she  whimpered,  “Frances 
shouldn’t  have  done  that.  I  won’t  go  with 
her.  I  think  she’s  been  horrid.  I  don’t 
want  to  leave  you,  daddy!” 

For  the  first  time.  Jack  Corrigan  drew  her 
to  him  with  a  fierce  paternal  love.  It  wa> 
the  instinctive  embrace  of  a  lonely  animal, 
hungry  for  its  kind.  He  held  her  away 
from  him  for  an  instant,  trying  to  read  into 
that  vivacious,  pleasure-loving  face  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  desire  to  be  sheltered  and 
fed  and  clothed  luxuriously. 

“I’m  glad  you  want  to  stay,”  he  said, 
and,  as  he  stroked  her  hand,  he  studied  its 
dimpled  knuckles  and  oval  nails — a  hand 
that  loved  to  lie  on  a  velvet  cushion  and 
have  dainties  dropped  into  it. 

“You’re  the  only  one,  daddy,”  she  coaxed, 
snuggling  again,  “the  only  daddy  I’ve  ever 
known.” 

Thus  easily  did  she  renounce  her  blood. 
And  as  she  was  speaking  the  words,  he  had 
a  feeling  that  never  before  in  all  her  careless 
life  had  she  looked  so  much  like  Plagbom. 


Coming  in  November 

Pandora,  Pugh  and  I  By  Walton  Hall  Smith 

Along  comes  a  new  author  with  a  likable  adventure  story,  a 
reminder  of  Richard  Harding  Davis 

The  Melody  in  F  By  George  F.  Worts  and  Grace  H.  Wiley 
How  incongruous  forces  sometimes  help  us  to  our  goal 
Giants  By  Henry  Francis  Granger 

Another  of  those  pleasing  “little  journeys  back  home” 

So  It  Goes  By  James  Oppenheim 

Perhaps  a  lesson  for  mothers  or  a  sermon  for  sons,  but  at  bottom 

a  heart-gripping  story 

And  there  will  be  other  short  stories  in — 
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The  Stirring 

A  Small-Town  Parson's  Prescription  for  Reviv¬ 
ing  a  Dying  Congregation  Which  His  Metro¬ 
politan  Brethren  Might  Do  Worse  Than  Copy 

By  Nelia  Gardner  White 


SARAH  BRUCE  bent  tired  shoul¬ 
ders  above  a  redarning  in  David’s 
gray  sock.  The  September  sun¬ 
light  came  warmly  through  the 
window  toward  the  church,  touched  the 
soft  black  of  her  hair  with  its  beginnings  of 
gray,  and  made  its  stern,  even  parting 
a  little  pathway  of  silver;  it  made  clear  the 
small,  tired  lines  about  her  eyes,  and  it 
claimed  kinship  with  the  cheery,  upward 
cur\’e  of  her  lips.  It  rested  with  pale-yellow 
gleam  on  the  m«tto  Aunt  Meg  had  sent  that 
hung  over  the  old  walnut  bureau  which  had 
served  as  sideboard  and  linen-closet  for 
twenty  years.  It  came  back  over  the  round 
oak  dining-room  table  with  its  two  plain 
white  plates  and  its  squat  sugar-bowl  with 
the  ugly  purple  asters  strewed  over  it;  and 
then  it  paus^  to  play  in  splotchy  shadows 
over  the  slim,  worn  fingers  of  Sarah  as  they 
pushed  the  shining  bit  of  steel  in  and  out, 
over  and  under,  in  and  out,  over  and  under. 

And  as  her  needle  went  weaving,  her 
mind  began  to  weave  a  picture,  too — a  pic¬ 
ture  of  David.  She  could  bear  him  now, 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  in  his  little 
study  off  the  parlor;  from  the  bookcase, 
past  the  desk,  to  the  window — from  the  win¬ 
dow,  p)a.st  the  desk,  to  the  bookcase.  And 
in  the  picture  she  made  of  him  she  was  con¬ 
scious  that  he  looked  older  than  he  had  ever 
looked.  There  had  always  been  such  in¬ 
domitable  courage  in  the  squareness  of  his 
chin,  such  splendid  assurance  in  the  keen 
blueness  of  his  eyes.  But  now  the  courage 
seemed  not  so  firm;  the  eyes  were  not  so 
clearly  untroubled  and  unafraid.  There 
were  lines  where  there  had  been  no  lines 
before,  and  his  shoulders  were  an  old  man’s 
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shoulders.  Something  was  wrong,  and  she 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  She  had  a  sharp 
stab  of  regret  for  the  four  years  she  had  just 
spent  away  from  him.  It  had  been  worth 
while — there  had  been  no  other  way  to  put 
the  children  through  college.  But  David 
had  been  alone  so  long.  It  almost  seemed 
as  though  she  must  become  acquainted 
with  him  again.  Their  letters  had  been 
long  and  intimate  and  close  together — still, 
there  were  so  many  things  she  didn’t  know. 
And  one  of  the  things  was  what  was  troub¬ 
ling  David. 

The  days  had  been  so  full  before  Chloe 
was  married.  There  were  so  many  small, 
loving  stitches  to  be  taken,  so  many  things 
she  must  say  to  this'  daughter  going  out 
on  the  great  adventure,  so  many  house¬ 
wifely  tasks  in  preparation  for  the  little 
wedding.  It  seemed  as  though  there  had 
been  no  time  through  the  summer  to  know 
David.  She  had  b^n  conscious  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  but  she  had  pushed  the 
knowledge  away  under  the  multitude  of 
household  duties.  But  Chloe  had  been  gone 
three  weeks  now.  Sarah  felt  angry  that  she 
hadn’t  made  David  want  to  come  to  her 
with  the  trouble  long  before.  There  had 
been  a  talk  once  when  they  were  first  mar¬ 
ried.  They  had  decided  that  they  should 
keep  reserved  a  small  corner  of  their  mind 
for  thoughts  that  they  did  not  care  to  ex¬ 
press  even  to  each  other.  .And,  because  of 
that  decision,  that  resers-ed  corner  was 
nearly  always  clear.  Each  being  willing 
that  the  other  should  have  a  fastness  of  his 
or  her  own  for  retirement,  they  found  they 
rarely  needed  to  use  it.  They  were  very 
close. 
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But  this  thing  he  had  not  told  her.  She 
had  tried  through  these  three  weeks  just 
past  to  make  him  feel  her  love  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  On  the  night  after  Chloe  went,  she  had 
thought  he  was  going  to  confide  in  her. 
They  had  sat  on  the  front  steps  together — 
lonely  in  the  absence  of  the  children,  and 
yet  curiously  conscious  of  the  richness  of 
their  lives  because  of  those  children.  They 
had  talked  of  them  a  little;  talked  of  their 
babyhood — such  a  little  while  before,  it 
seemed! — talked  of  the  outstanding  inci¬ 
dents  of  their  growing  years;  talked  of  little 
very  personal  things — things  that  they 
would  not  have  spoken  of  to  an  outsider,  but 
which  meant  growth  of  their  children’s 
souls;  talked  of  their  pride  of  Kathleen’s 
success,  of  Philip’s  engineering  ability,  of 
David,  junior’s  first  published  story,  of 
Chloe’s  new  happiness. 

It  had  been  a  night  of  reminiscences  to 
stir  all  the  tender  heart-chords.  But  Da¬ 
vid’s  own  trouble  still  stayed  in  his  corner 
of  reserves. 

The  pacing  ceased.  He  was  probably 
standing  by  the  window  now,  staring  out 
at  the  big  oak  showing  now  the  first  deep 
autumn  red  through  its  green;  or  perhaps 
he  was  kneeling  there  beside  the  worn  old 
swivel  chair,  silently  praying.  Once  she 
rose  and  started  to  go  to  him.  But  she  sat 
down  again — perhaps  he  did  not  need  her 
yet.  The  blue-white  of  the  china  egg 
gleamed  out  through  the  boundaries  of 
another  hole.  Then  the  study  door  opened 
softly. 

“Where  are  you,  dear?” 

The  “dear”  was  a  habit  through  the  years, 
but  Sarah  quickened  to  it  even  now — to  the 
tenderness  with  which  David  always  man¬ 
aged  to  invest  it,  as  though  it  were  a  name 
new-coined  to  call  her  by. 

“Yes,  David,”  she  said,  and  went  to  him. 
She  carried  the  stockings  with  her,  that  he 
might  think  she  came  casually,  that  he 
might  not  be  hampered  in  his  confidence  by 
the  importance  of  the  moment.  She  sat 
dow'n  in  the  little  rocking-chair  that  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  study  just  for  her  and  threaded 
her  needle  with  undue  deliberation.  David 
began  rather  abruptly. 


it  never  came  home  to  me  so  hard  as  it  has 
since  you  took  the  children  and  went  up  to 
Syranac.  When  we  were  at  Corywille,  the 
Smith-Jamieson  feud  was  ended  and  the 
young  people  of  the  church  really  waked  up 
and  the  folks  there  all  got  so  they  gave  from 
their  hearts  instead  of  from  tight-fastened 
money-bags.  And  at  Gorham  those  two 
dying  churches  w’ere  united  and  made  to  live 
and  to  care  about  living.  Do  you  know, 
I  believe  I  patted  myself  on  the  back  about 
those  two  towns?” 

Sarah  smiled  disbelievingly.  David  pat¬ 
ting  himself  on  the  back! 

“I  gave  myself  credit — actually  I  did, 
Sarah — for  that  work.  But  when  you  went 
away,  I  began  to  see  that  I’d  been  a  pretty 
big  fool  in  my  pride.  You  must  have  done 
it  all.  You  did  do  it  all — you  were  the  life 
of  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  meetings,  and  you  kept  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  from  splitting  over  whether  Man,-  Slo¬ 
cum’s  chocolate  loaf  was  better  than  Selma 
Ryer’s  orange  layer — oh,  you  did  it — every 
bit.  Sarah!” 

If  David  hadn’t  been  so  earnest,  Sarah 
would  have  laughed.  David — why,  she 
didn’t  know  a  minister  an\-where  who  really 
worked  as  David  did! 

“I’ve  never  minded  not  going  to  any 
larger  place.  I  haven’t  particularly  minded 
the  small  fmy,  except  for  you  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I  was  meant  for  a  small  town.  I  un¬ 
derstand  small-town  people,  and  I’ve  always 
thought  that  I  could  be  useful  with  them  if 
I  could  anywhere.  But  here  in  Arden  Cen¬ 
ter  it’s  been  different.  It’s  been  like  throw¬ 
ing  acorns  against  a  stone  wall.  I  haven’t 
accomplished  anything  in  the  last  four 
years.  If  anything,  the  town  is  worse  than 
when  I  came.” 

“Oh,  no — David!” 

“Yes,  it  is.  The  place  is  dead.  And  I  feel 
as  though  I’d  helped  to  kill  it.  They  tell 
me  they  commonly  had  three  hundred  out 
to  children’s  day  exercises.  There  was  a 
boys’  club,  too — it’s  a  poker  hangout  now. 
I  can’t  reach  them,  Sarah.  And  I’m  not 
going  to  have  another  chance  to.” 

“Not  going  to  have  another  chance, 
David?” 

“They’ve  sent  a  petition  to  the  district 
superintendent  to  have  me  transferred.” 

He  was  trying  to  keep  his  voice  bravely 
optimistic,  but  Sarah  ached  at  the  pathos 
in  it. 


I’VE  been  pretty  much  of  a  failure, 
haven’t  I,  Sarah?”  he  demanded.  He 
seemed  not  to  want  her  to  answer,  for  he 
went  on  hurriedly:  “I  know  I  have,  but 
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For  a  moment  she  could  not  sp>eak — her 
heart  was  so  full  of  pity  and  love. 

“Why,  David,  are  you  sure?”  she  said 
at  last.  She  had  given  up  all  pretense  of 
darning  now.  “Why,  I  never  knew  any  one 
—any  one,  dear — that  didn’t  like  you!” 

“No  one  likes  me  here.  They’re  all  too 
intent  on  their  petty  little  squabbles  and 
bickerings  to  like  any  one.  That’s  the 
great  trouble  with  Arden  Center — it’s  like 
a  poison  running  all  through  the  place. 
They  gossip  so.  Not  friendly,  natural  gossip, 
that  really  belongs  to  a  neighborhood  by 
right — but  mean,  bitey,  ugTy,  suspicious 
gossip.  Why,  sometimes  through  these 
last  years  I’ve  felt  as  though  I  were  being 
squeezed  to  death.  And  it’s  been  infinitely 
worse  not  having  your  sane,  happy  self  to 
come  back  to.  I  can’t  eveasay  it’s  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Sabbath  but  what  some  one  says,  ‘Yes; 
Deacon  Byrnes  thinks  so — he’s  getting  in 
his  hay  to-day.’  Things  like  that  tell  on 
you  after  a  while.  If  I  ever  mentioaan  act 
of  neighborliness  that  some  one’s  done, 
they’ll  say,  ‘Yes;  but  did  you  know — ’  And 
they’ll  pile  enough  sins,  past  and  present,  on 
top. of  that  act  of  kindness  to  bury  it  beyond 
hope  of  ever  getting  out  again.  Gossip! 
It’s  the  only  thing  that’s  survived  in  Arden 
Center.  But  if  gossip  can  survive,  it  seems 
to  me  it  shows  there’s  some  life  here  if  one 
could  only  get  to  it.  I’ve  tried — I’ve  tried 
with  all  there  is  in  me.  Sarah,  I  can’t  touch 
them.  And  I  love  this  places  too.  I  love  the 
hills  and  the  river.  I’ve  planned  to  take  you 
with  me  to  all  the  beautiful  places  I’ve  dis¬ 
covered  about  here — we’ve  had  so  little 
chance  to  go  about  together  through  all 
these  years.  And  I  love  the  people  here,  too, 
Sarah — or,  if  they’d  only  let  me,  I  would. 
I  can’t  bear  to  go!” 

CAR.\H  dropped  the  stocking  on  the 
^  floor  and  went  with  loving  swiftness  to 
stand  beside  him  at  the  window.  She  laid 
a  hand  on  his  arm. 

“You’re  just  discouraged,  David.  It’s 
hard  to  see  that  you’re  accomplishing 
things  during  the  actual  accomplishment. 
But  I’m  sure  you’re  mistaken — I  know 
you’re  wrong  a^ut  the  children  and  me. 
We  really  never  did  much  to  help — I’ve 
been  realizing  lately  how  very  little  that  we 
might  have  easily  done.  Think  of  Andy 
McFadden  and  old  Mrs.  Wainwright  and 
the  Geer  girl.  Who  won  those  stars,  I  won- 
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der?  I  know  it’s  hard.  Small  towns  seem 
so  hideously  narrow  and  unkind  sometimes. 
They  don’t  take  time  to  be  just,  because 
they  do  love  news — and  there’s  not  much 
news  for  them  except  what  they  make  here 
among  themselves.  I  don’t  really  believe 
they’ve  sent  a  petition.” 

“Yes,  they  have.  Dr.  Kriegel  wrote  me 
himself  and  told  me.  Very  kindly,  of  course, 
but  he  thought  I  ought  to  know  before  the 
next  quarterly  conference.  I  wouldn’t  mind 
changing  if  I  could  feel  I’d  done  something  - 
but  I  haven’t.  I  feel  as  though  I’d  failed 
the  Lord  and  you,  too,  Sarah.” 

“You’ve  never  failed  me,  David,”  she 
said,  very  gently  but  surely. 

“If  I  could  only  stir  them  once,  just  once, 
before  I  go!  But  there’s  nothing  to  stir 
them — only  gossip.” 

Sarah  smiled  at  him.  She  knew  he  was 
desperately  grieved,  but  she  did  not  want 
him  to  know  she  knew  it.  She  even  man¬ 
aged  to  make  her  eyes  smile,  too — with 
real  humor.  David  and  the  children  always 
depended  on  Sarah’s  smile  in  trying  mo¬ 
ments. 

Sarah  did  not  know  that,  but  the  smile 
was  always  ready. 

“Then  stir  them  with  gossip,”  she  said, 
almost  lightly.  He  stood  there  a  moment, 
staring  out  of  the  window.  An  oak  leaf 
fluttered  down  to  the  browning  grass. 
Sarah,  looking  up  presently — he  was  so 
long  silent — saw  that  something  new  had 
come  to  him,  something  that  brought  the 
determination  back  to  his  chin  and  the 
twinkling  assurance  back  to  his  eyes.  She 
thrilled  to  it  as  a  girl  to  a  youth’s  ambi¬ 
tions. 

“Dear,”  he  said  at  last,  “I  knew  you 
wouldn’t  fail  me — that’s  just  what  I’ll  do!” 

She  was  puzzled  for  an  instant.  Just 
what  did  he  mean  by  “that”? 

He  saw  that  she  had  forgotten  what  she 
had  said. 

“You  said,  ‘Stir  them  with  gossip.’  And 
I’m  going  to,  Sarah — I’m  certainly  going 
to!  I’ll  be  going  in  a  couple  of  months  now, 
but  I’ll  give  them  something  to  think  about 
after  I’m  gone.  When  I  get  the  plan  all 
worked  out  in  my  mind,  I’ll  tell  you — no — 
you  might  discourage  me — think  it  would 
count  against  me  for  unrighteousness,  and 
the  Arden  Center  folks  might  hold  it  against 
you,  conniving  with  me  in  it.  But  I’m 
going  to  do  it!  I  may  be  a  failure,  but  I’m 
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going  to  make  this  dead  wood  burn  for 
a  minute  or  two,  anyway.” 

Sarah  turned  to  go  presently.  At  the  door 
she  paused.  She  wanted  to  say  how  great 
was  her  love  and  faith,  that  she  would  make 
up  by  the  greatness  of  her  love  for  the  lack 
of  response  in  others,  but  words  eluded  her. 

“David,”  she  said  then,  hesitantly,  “Da¬ 
vid — no  matter  if  you  are  sent  on — 
you’ll  never  be  a  failure  to — to  me.  I  used 
to  think,  some  years  ago,  that  perhaps  you 
were.  I  thought  you,  with  your  brains  and 
your  energy,  should  be  in  some  big  church. 
I  never  said  so,  but  I’m  afraid  I  thought  it. 
But  the  older  I  get  the  bigger  you  seem  to 
me,  David.  I  can  see  things  a  little  clearer 
now — bigness  of  manhood  and  bigness  of 
church  property  don’t  necessarily  go  hand  in 
hand,  as  I  used  to  think  they  did.” 

She  paused  a  second  longer,  afraid  of 
saring  too  much  and  yet  wishing  to  make  it 
quite  clear  to  him  how  much  she  cared  and 
understood.  She  saw  that  his  shoulders 
unconsciously  straightened,  and  she  gave 
a  little  sigh  of  relief  and  slipp)ed  away  to  the 
kitchen  to  get  supper. 

HE  next  morning  he  said, 

“I’m  going  calling  to-day  —  out  in 
the  country.” 

She  wondered  at  his  smile  as  he  said  it — 
it  was  so  full  of  a  chucklingly  humorous 
secret. 

She  heard  him  rummaging  round  in  his 
study  before  he  started,  and  asked  him 
if  there  was  anything  he  had  lost. 

“Know  where  that  little  black  note-book 
is — the  one  that  came  in  the  mail  the  other 
day?  It’s  an  advertisement  for  something 
or  other,  but  it’s  just  the  right  size  for  some 
notes  I  want  to  take.” 

She  found  the  note-book  and  kissed  him 
good-by. 

“I  won’t  be  home  till  supper-time,”  he 
said.  “I  have  a  big  day’s  work  ahead.” 
Again  that  puzzling  smile. 

He  went  out  every  day  that  week,  coming 
home  tired  at  night,  and  he  studied  the 
little  black  note-book  a  great  deal.  It  was 
Sunday  before  she  had  even  an  inkling  of 
what  he  was  doing. 

“I’d  like  to  tell  you,”  he  said  once,  with 
a  little  laugh,  as  he  turned  the  pages  of  the 
book.  “But  I  don’t  want  you  implicated.” 

There  weren’t  many  out  to  the  Sunday 
service.  Sarah,  looking  at  empty  pew  after 


empty  pew,  wondered  not  at  David’s  sense 
of  failure.  They  had  had  such  a  pretty, 
homelike  little  church  at  Gorham  and  it  had 
always  been  filled,  biit  this  was  such  a  huge 
barn  of  a  place.  No  carpet,  except  a  narrow 
strip  of  green-gray  that  did  not  reach  even 
across  the  narrow  aisle.  No  cushions,  no 
flowers,  a  plaster-cracked  wall,  and  musty 
gloom  everywhere.  Sarah  herself  had 
brought  a  branch  of  lovely  colored  oak 
leaves  and  put  them  in  a  vase  on  the  organ, 
but  they  were  such  a  little  sp)ot  in  that  great 
bare  sanctuary.  Mrs.  Engstrom  whispered 
eagerly  to  Mrs.  Marley  behind  her  while  the 
first  hymn  was  being  given  out.  Three  boys 
in  the  back  seat  chattered  unreproved,  and 
now  and  then  you  could  hear  the  click  of 
their  marbles.  Old  Mr.  Briggs  sat  alone  in 
the  front  seat,  professedly  that  he  might 
hear  better,  but  already  he  was  settling  his 
back  to  find  the  most  comfortable  position 
for  sleep.  It  was  depressing.  But  David 
did  not  seem  at  all  low-spirited  this  morning. 
There  seemed  to  be  the  light  of  pleased  an¬ 
ticipation  in  his  eyes. 

His  sermon  was  brief  and  inspiring— 
though  Sarah  could  not  see  that  any  of  the 
gathered  few  had  been  much  inspired.  The 
last  hymn  was  sung  a  little  draggingly,  and 
heads  were  bowed  in  expectation  of  the 
benediction.  Sarah’s  head  drooped  also 
and  her  eyes  closed,  but  instead  of  “The 
Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee,”  David 
began  to  speak  quietly  and  yet  with  a  certam 
impressiveness  that  brought  all  the  heads  up. 

“There  is  an  announcement  I  must  make 
this  morning,”  he  said  gravely.  “It  grieves 
me  to  make  it,  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  is 
necessary.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  such 
things  rarely  occur  in  the  history  of  our 
church.  However,  one  of  our  members  has 
been  guilty  of  grave  misdemeanors.  I  will 
not  mention  the  name,  but  it  has  come  to 
the  time  when  I  feel  it  only  right  that  this 
member  be  brought  before  the  body  of  the 
church  to  answer  the  charges  that  have  been 
made.  In  a  trial  of  this  kind,  a  majority  of 
church  members  must  be  present.  Will  you 
please  see  that  the  word  is  circulated  that 
such  a  trial  is  to  take  place  Saturday  night 
in  this  church?  We  have  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  members,  so  there  must  be  at 
least  sixty-seven  present  to  make  the  trial 
effective.  I  am  inexpressibly  sorry;  but 
we  cannot  allow  such  a  blot  to  remain  un-  1 
noticed  upxjn  the  records  of  our  church.” 
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With  that  he  raised  his  hands  for  the 
benediction. 

Sarah  confronted  him  accusingly  when  he 
came  home  from  his  out  appointment  that 
night. 

“David,”  she  said,  affecting  sternness, 
“David,  I  find  no  mention  in  the  church 
discipline  of  a  majority  of  church  members 
being  necessary  for  a  church  trial,  but  I  do 
find  a  line  which  mentions  witten  notifica¬ 
tions  to  all  persons  concerned,  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense  and  a 
few  other  trifles  you  may  have  overlooked.” 
David  answered  her  as  solemnly. 

“My  dear,  I  trust  curiosity  to  overpower 
desire  to  exhibit  knowledge  of  church  rules. 
I  feel  sure  that  my  trust  is  not  without  foun¬ 
dation.” 

IN  THE  week  that  followed,  Sarah  went 
her  accustomed  way  to  prayer-meeting. 
Ladies’  Aid  and  Sewing  Circle.  She  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  hear  the  comments  buzzing  all 
round  her,  but  at  night,  after  she’d  got  to 
bed,  she’d  pull  them  out  of  her  memory  and 
laugh  over  them,  sometimes  aloud — to  the 
wonder  of  David. 

“It’s  John  Slocum,  I’ll  bet  my  last  cent! 
It’s  a  crime  the  way  he  keeps  his  own  mother 
shut  up  like  a  crazy  person  when  she’s  just 
as  sane  as  you  or  I.” 

“I  w’onder  if  it  isn’t  Mrs.  Dan  tee.  She’s 
been  in  the  choir  a  good  many  years,  but 
she’s  got  a  heathenish  temjjer — she  ought 
to  have  been  put  out  long  ago.” 

“Queer  he  didn’t  mention  who  it  was,  but 
if  he  wants  any  witnesses  against  Ray  Per- 
tels,  you  better  believe  I’ll  be  right  on  the 
job.  He  ought  to  be  run  in  the  way  he  goes 
on  with  his  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
wife.  There  ain’t  much  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that’s  who  he  means.  And  I  sure  can 
tell  a  few  things^ — me  living  only  two  doors 
away  for  eight  years.” 

“Going  to  the  trial  Saturday  night? 
Am  I?  Well,  I  should  say  I  am!  Think  I’ll 
miss  a  chance  of  getting  even  with  Mis’ 
Hines  after  the  dirty  way  she’s  talked  about 
me  all  these  years?  The  minute  Brother 
Bruce  begun  speaking,  I  knew  right  away  it 
must  be  Mis’  Hines.  I  should  think  she’d 
feel  disgraced  for  life — to  be  called  before 
the  church  like  that!  But  she’s  got  gall 
enough  to  face  the  bishop,  that  woman 
has!  Wby,  just  last  week — ”  And  so  on 
and  on. 
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On  Saturday  night  David’s  twinkle  still 
endured,  but  his  face  was  tired.  He  and 
Sarah  knelt  a  few  minutes  in  the  little 
sanctuary  that  was  David’s  study  before 
they  went  out  and  down  the  leaf-strewn 
path  of  the  little  hill  toward  the  dingy, 
paintless,  cheerless  church. 

“I’m  frightened  a  little,”  David  confessed 
to  Sarah.  “Not  to  face  the  people — but  be¬ 
cause  of  what  maybe  you’ll  think.  Tm 
afraid  you  won’t  think  it  just  right — in  a 
church — that  you’ll  feel  I’ve  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  Well,  the  die  is  cast  anvTvay — but, 
Sarah,  I  wonder  if  you  wouldn’t  do  some¬ 
thing  for  me?” 

“What,  David?” 

“Give  me  a  signal  of  some  sort  after  the 
meeting — I  know  I’m  being  childish,  but 
you’ve  always  humored  me  so,  Sarah — just 
your  handkerchief  over  the  edge  of  the  seat 
or  something  like  that — to  tell  me  whether 
you  think  I’ve  done  well.  If  I  didn’t  do 
right — why,  don’t  do  it,  of  course.  I’m 
going  to  be  terribly  unjxjpular  after  to¬ 
night  unless  some  miracle  happens,  and 
I  sort  of  feel  I’ve  got  to  have  some  one  to 
lean  on  a  little.  Will  you,  Sarah?” 

“Of  course,  David!”  She  pressed  his  arm 
a  little. 

They  had  alwaj's  been  used  to  these 
little  conversations  by  signal  and  smile — 
it  was  not  at  all  new. 

“You  won’t  do  it  just  to  make  me  feel 
good?” 

“No,”  promised  Sarah.  “I’ve  never  been 
afraid  to  tell  you  if  I  thought  you  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake — have  I,  David?” 

“No,  dear.  But  it’s  hurting  me  to  be 
failing  you  so — this  making  you  pack  up 
and  move  just  when  you’re  so  tired  from  the 
rush  of  these  last  vears.  I — I ” 

“Why,  David!”' 

They  were  at  the  church  now.  They 
both  noted  the  full  church-sheds  and  the 
line  of  buggies  and  automobiles  in  front 
of  the  edifice.  They  both  smiled  a  little 
sadly  at  their  significance.  Then  David 
threw  back  his  shoulders  squarely  and  they 
went  in — in  David’s  hand  a  little  black  note¬ 
book,  in  his  face  determination  and  coura¬ 
geous  humor. 

If  there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
church  members,  each  one  must  have  had 
company  and  brought  it  along.  The  church 
was  full.  Sarah  sat  down  near  the  back,  and 
David  walked  up  the  aisle  and  turned  to  face 
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his  people  under  the  dim  and  smoky  chan¬ 
delier.  As  he  stood  there,  the  buzzing  and 
the  excited,  conjecturing  chatter  died  away, 
and  it  became  very  still. 

David’s  tired  face  was  very  grave  as  he 
began  to  sp>eak. 

“Let  us  bow  our  heads  and  ask,  each  one 
of  us,  that  we  may  be  charitable  in  our 
judgment,  kind  and  truthful  in  our  criti¬ 
cism,  with  brotherly  love  and  loyalty  to  our 
church  pervading  our  hearts.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  hush  as  they 
bowed  their  heads  in  silent  prayer. 

“My  heart  is  full  to-night,”  David  said 
then.  “Full  of  sorrow  and  disappointment 
that  this  meeting  should  be  necessary.  A 
trial  before  the  church  is  a  serious  matter 
and  should  never  occur  unless  montlis  of 
personal  pleading  have  failed.  I  believe  it 
b  customary  first  to  call  the  church-roll.” 

He  proceeded  to  do  so,  his  lips  twitching 
to  an  almost  uncontrollable  upward  curve 
as  “Present!”  after  “Present!”  came  back 
to  him. 

Then  he  looked  roimd  at  them  all. 

“There  has  doubtless,”  he  began,  “been 
some  speculation  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
person  to  be  brought  to  trial  to-night.  I  did 
not  tell  you  for  various  reasons,  chief  of 
which  being  that  I  desired  your  presence 
here.  The  charges  brought  are  many,  and 
I  ask  you  to  consider  them  thoughtfully, 
prayerfully  and  wisely.  The  trial  will  begin 
of” — he  looked  round  on  the  many  faces 
curiously  and  a  bit  hesitantlj^  then  threw 
back  his  head  and  went  on  firmly — “of 
yourself.”  There  was  a  moment’s  uncom¬ 
prehending  silence.  “No — not  of  your  next- 
door  neighbor,”  said  David  clearly,  “of — 
ymtrself!" 

Sarah,  startled,  noted  from  her  back  seat 
the  uncomfortable  fidgetings  all  over  the 
house  and  the  anxious  glances  toward  the 
door. 

“There  is  no  need  to  be  apprehensive,” 
David  continued.  Sarah’s  heart  contracted 
at  the  way  the  weariness  of  David  stood  out, 
even  there  in  the  dim  light.  She  felt  a  fierce 
anger  at  these  people  who  had  hurt  him  so. 
“No  one,”  David’s  clear  voice  went  on,  “no 
one  will  fare  any  worse  than  the  jierson 
next  to  him.  You  are  doubtless  astonished 
— perhaps  bewildered.  But  you  cannot  be 
more  bewildered  than  I  have  been  during 
the  last  few  months,  seeking  and  never  find¬ 
ing  the  way  to  your  hearts.  I  believe  I  may 


truly  say  that  I  have  done  my  best  and  the 
results  have  been — negligible.  It  came  to 
me  suddenly,  a  week  or  so  ago,  that  there 
were  so  many  old  festering  sores  in  this 
neighborhood  that,  unless  they  could  be 
removed,  there  would  never  be  any  sim- 
pathy  here.  It  also  came  to  me  that  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  sores  is  to  first  look  at  them 
squarely  in  all  their  ugliness  and,  if  possible, 
trace  them  to  their  sources.  Sometimes 
they  come  from  such  minor,  unimportant 
beginnings — out  of  all  propiortion  to  the  size 
and  fierceness  of  the  wound.” 

He  paused  as  though  to  let  that  much 
soak  in.  Some  faces  were  angry,  some  em¬ 
barrassed  and  some  only  anticipatory. 
David  held  up  the  little  black  book. 

“For  one  week,”  }ie  said  slowly,  “I  have 
been  storing  up  charges  in  preparation  for 
to-night  in  this  little  l^k.  There  is  enough 
here  to  ruin  the  happiness  of  a  great  city— 
to  say  nothing  of  .\rden  Center.  I  called 
during  the  week  on  practically  every  family 
represented  here  to-night  and,  without 
a  single  exception,  I  received  from  every 
family  a  charge  against  some  other  family 
that,  unless  answered  satisfactorily,  would 
be  enough  to  disbar  them  from  the  church. 
I  am  now  going  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  church-roll  and  present  the  charges  to 
each  in  turn.  You  may  defend  yourselves 
if  you  desire.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  us 
as  a  big  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  alx)ut 
to  have  a  good  scrap  to  clear  the  family 
atmosphere  and  yet  knowing  that,  when 
it’s  all  over,  we’ll  all  feel  better  and  will 
bear  no  ill  toward  any  one.  I  think  if  we 
can  get  some  of  this  poison  out  of  our 
systems,  we’ll  be  able  to  have  a  church 
again  that  will  be  able  to  do  something 
besides  sleep.” 


He  consulted  his  book.  Several 

stirred  uneasily,  and  a  Ixiy  snickered 
in  the  back  of  the  church.  Suddenly  David 
smiled  at  them  all. 

“I  wish  ‘B’  came  nearer  the  end,”  he  said. 
A  faint  murmur  of  laughter  passed  through 
the  house,  and  Sarah  thrilled  with  pride  at 
the  way  David  was  holding  them.  “T  think 
I’ll  leave  it  till  the  last,  anyway — there’s  so 
much  against  it!  Brother  Bardeen,”  he 
said,  “will  you  please  stand?” 

Bardeen  hesitated.  Sarah  trembled  as 
she  suddenly  realized  David’s  incredible 
audacity.  She  feared  Bardeen  was  going 
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to  balk,  and  wouldn’t  have  blamed  him 
much  if  he  had,  but  presently  he  rose, 
a  giant  of  a  figure,  and  looked  round  de¬ 
fiantly. 

“Brother  Bardeen,  you  are  accused  of 
putting  the  Jones  family  out  of  your 
tenant-house  when  they  had  absolutely 
no  other  place  to  go.  Have  you  any 
defense?” 

Bardeen’s  grunt  of  relief  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  church. 

“Yes,”  he  said  loudly  and  angrily.  “Yes; 
I  did  put  ’em  out.  They  stole  two  of  my 
pigs  and  half  my  tools,  and  even  washing 
right  off  my  wife’s  line.  I’ve  offered  Jones 
work  a  dozen  times,  but  he  won’t  take  it, 
and  his  wife  doesn’t  care  whether  he  does  or 
not.  I  couldn’t  see  myself  supporting  ’em 
forever,  so — yes;  I  did  put  ’em  out!”  He 
glared  round  at  the  audience. 

“Any  one  continue  the  charges?”  asked 
David. 

No  one  did. 

“You  are  excused.  Brother  Bardeen.  I 
believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  your 
statements  are  true.  But,  you  see,  some 
one  misunderstood.  Now  that  every  one 
knows  the  truth,  there  will,  I  trust,  be  no 
more  remarks  of  like  nature.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  now  appear 
regularly  at  church.  Brother  Bardeen.” 
Bardeen  turned  crimson.  He  had  not  been 
to  church  in  six  months.  He  sat  down 
quickly. 

“Sister  Burchitt!” 

Lydia  Burchitt  rose — slight,  thirty-five, 
bitter  of  face. 

“If  any  one  has  anything  against  me,  let 
them  up  and  say  it  now,”  she  said  a  little 
acidly.  “I  ain’t  afraid  to  say  things  to 
folks’  faces.” 

“That’s  just  it,”  put  in  David  gently. 
“That’s  the  very  charge  against  you.  Sister 
Burchitt.  I  have  it,  on  good  authority, 
that  you  used  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
it  made  you  crabbed  because  another  girl 
took  the  man  you’d  jilted.  .And  now  you’re 
so  snappy  that  no  one  wants  to  go  to  see  you 
because  they  say  you  tell  them  more  un¬ 
pleasant  things  about  themselves  in  half  an 
hour  than  they  could  possibly  overcome  in 
a  lifetime.  If  he’d  jilted  you,  I  could  under¬ 
stand  in  a  measure — but  he  didn’t.  And 
you  could  have  had  your  choice  of  any  one 
else  that  knew  you — and  could  yet,  if  you 
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wouldn’t  let  your  sharp  tongue  spoil  your 
good  looks.  Have  you  any  defense?” 

There  were  gasps  plainly  audible.  Sister 
Burchitt’s  face  went  from  red  to  an  angry 
white,  then  back  to  red  again. 

“I — I  didn’t  know  I  was  so  snappy,”  she 
faltered,  “but  I’ve  been  alone  so  long — I 
suppose  I  get  worse.  And  I  didn’t  get 
crabbed  because  Lou  Holzer  married  Jen¬ 
nie — but  just  that  time  my  brother  run  off 
out  West  with  the  money  pa  had  been 
saving  all  his  life — and  I  felt  sort  of  dis¬ 
graced.  And  so  I  kept  out  of  things  and 
got  sort  of  down  on  the  men  folks  because 
of  it.  No — I  ain’t  got  any  defense.” 

“I  think  that  that’s  defense  enough,”  said 
David,  and  his  face  lighted  almost  into 
beauty  as  Marilee  Loomis  put  an  arm  round 
Lydia  Burchitt. 

“Brother  BvTnes,  I  have  in  my  little  book 
against  you,  a  trustee  of  the  church,  draw¬ 
ing  hay  on  the  Sabbath.”  He  glanced 
inquiringly  at  the  wiry  little  trustee, 
Byrnes. 

“Yes,  I  did,”  said  BvTnes  shamefacedly. 
“I  suppwse  it  wasn’t  right,  but  I  got  in  debt 
for  some  machinery  a  couple  years  back. 
I  thought  I’d  get  it  paid  right  up,  but  every¬ 
thing’s  went  wrong  ever  since  I  got  it.  Aly 
wife  got  sick  this  summer  an’  had  to  go  up 
to  Brad  City  in  the  hospital  for  an  opera¬ 
tion.  An’  while  she  was  there,  she  got  to 
worrying  about  that  there  debt.  An’  I  told 
her  to  get  it  right  off  her  mind — that  things 
was  going  fine  an’  I  was  going  to  get  it  all 
paid  off  this  summer.  Well,  one  Saturday 
we  cut  that  big  piece  up  above  the  knoll 
there,  an’  Sam  Briggs,  that  was  helping  me, 
hurt  his  arm  in  the  afternoon  an’  couldn’t 
stay  out  the  day.  I  couldn’t  finish  that 
night  alone,  and  the  next  morning  it  looked 
like  rain.  I  was  getting  a  good  price  for 
that  hay,  an’  I  got  to  thinking  how  it  wouid 
put  me  back  if  it  got  spoiled.  An’  I  thought 
of  Mary  up  in  that  swelterin’  hot  city, 
sufferin’  and  worryin’ — an’  I  went  an’  got 
the  hay  in.  I  certainly  did  it  all  right,  an’ 
I  was  ashamed  to  do  it,  an’  yet  I  was  awful 
an.xious  not  to  have  Mary  disappointed 
again,  her  feeling  so  bad  and  all.” 

He  sat  down.  David  looked  about 
questioningly. 

“Any  one  anything  to  say?”  he  asked. 
Bull  Danford,  who  clerked  in  Slocum’s 
store,  got  to  his  feet. 
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“Yes,  I  have,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church,  but  I  presume  my  name 
would  come  next  if  I  were.  But  I’m  one,  at 
least,  that  made  remarks  about  Mr.  Byrnes 
drawing  hay  on  Sunday.  I  want  to  apolo¬ 
gize.  I  feel  especially  apologetic,  because 
I  loaded  some  queer-smelling  butter  off 
onto  him  a  while  ago,  thinking  he  lived  too 
far  out  to  bother  to  complain  or  return  it.” 

The  tension  relaxed  a  little  with  the 
laughter  that  followed. 

“Sister  Dantee,”  called  David. 

Sister  Dantee,  fair  and  bulky,  stood  up 
with  a  rustle. 

“Temper,”  said  David  briefly.  “Uncon¬ 
trollable-driven  your  husband  away  and 
most  of  your  friends.” 

“I  was  so  red-hot  mad,”  said  Mrs.  Dan¬ 
tee,  “when  you  begun  this  here  to-night. 

I  wanted  to  get  out,  but  I  couldn’t  without 
making  too  much  of  a  fuss.  But  when 
Lydia  Burchitt,  that  I  thought  didn’t  have 
a  kind  word  in  her  any  more,  got  up  and 
said  what  she  did,  I  begun  to  calm  down  a 
little.  I  guess  it’ll  do  me  good  once  to  say  I’m 
ashamed  of  my  nasty  temper ,  and  I  feel  so  sort 
of  subdued  right  now  that  I  don’t  know  but 
what  I  could  hold  on  to  my  tongue,  for  a 
spell,  an>’way,  if  Tom  wanted  to  come  back.” 

There  was  a  good-natured  shout  of  mirth. 
Tom’s  pilgrimages  from  home,  owing  to 
Mrs.  I>antee’s  caustic  tongue,  were  the 
source  of  many  an  afternoon’s  discussion  in 
Arden  Center. 

“I  think,”  said  David,  “that  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  welcome  you — and  Mr.  Dantee — 
back  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.” 

“Brother  Fancher!”  Fancher  ran  the  mill. 
He  was  a  jolly,  red-faced  bachelor.  “I  un¬ 
derstand  you  haven’t  spjoken  to  Lydia  Bur¬ 
chitt  in  ten  years — on  account  of  her  not  pay¬ 
ing  for  a  bag  of  chicken-feed  at  your  mill.” 

Fancher  snorted  angrily. 

“I’d  like  to  know  who  said  that  about 
Lyddy!’’  he  exclaimed.  “Lyddy  Burchitt’s 
as  honest  as  you  are.  I  haven’t  spoken  to 
her  because  she  told  me  not  to.  I  asked  her 
to  marr>'  me  just  the  wrong  minute — 
I  didn’t  know  she  was  all  cut  up  about  her 
brother — and  she  told  me  never  to  sjjeak  to 
her  again.  I  was  just  stubborn  enough  to 
mind  her.  But” — he  turned  and  looked 
straight  across  the  aisle  into  Lyddy’s  eyes  as 
though  they  were  all  alone  there  in  the 
church — “but  I’m  going  to  bust  that  decree 
from  right  now  on,  Lyddy.” 


Strangely  enough,  no  one  laughed  this 
time.  Lydia  Burchitt  tried  to  wipe  her 
eyes,  unobserved. 

And  so  it  went  on,  from  Helkner,  who 
kept  his  boys  out  of  school  because  he’d  had 
such  a  p>oor  year  that  he  couldn’t  afford 
shoes  for  them,  to  old  Mrs.  Yokum,  who 
hadn’t  had  any  of  her  children  home  for 
twenty  years.  And  the  merriment  that  had 
crept  in  at  first  died  away  bit  by  bit  till  it 
was  very  quiet  in  the  church.  Folks’  souls 
came  out  and  were  looked  at,  and  now  and 
then  a  tragedy  that  might  have  been  avoided 
through  the  years  came  to  light.  There 
were  tears,  plenty  of  them,  and  some 
ashamed  confessions  and  many  explana¬ 
tions  of  trifles  gossiped  into  bigness.  Sarah 
felt  stirred  as  she  had  never  been  during  all 
the  years  of  David’s  ministry. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  end.  Sarah 
could  almost  feel  the  wave  of  friend¬ 
liness  and  warmth  that  went  from  heart  to 
heart  and  made  the  people  suddenly  one. 

“The  greatest  charge  of  all  is  against  me,” 
David’s  voice  came  to  her  very  sol)erly 
through  the  hush,  “in  that  I  have  failed  to 
live  enough  like  the  Man  of  Galilee  to  in¬ 
fluence  you  all  these  years.  I  can  only  ask 
you  to  forgive  me.”  It  seemed  as  though 
he  wanted  to  say  more  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fulness  of  his  heart.  He  raised  his  hand 
as  though  to  dismiss  them,  but  Sam  Slocum 
was  suddenly  on  his  feet. 

“Folks,”  he  said,  “you  know  the  petition 
we  got  up  a  few  weeks  ago?  You  all  joined 
in,  but  I  began  it.  Well,  I  think  it  was 
a  mistake.  I  feel  cleaner  inside  than  I  have 
for  a  good  long  stretch  of  years,  and  I  reckon 
you  all  do.  Seems  to  me  we  need  to  ask 
Brother  Bruce’s  pardon  and  send  another 
petition  telling  the  supierintendent  we  can’t 
get  along  without  our  minister.  Every  one 
agreeing  stand  up.” 

He  spx)ke  quietly  and  all  stood  up  quietly. 
Sarah’s  eyes  were  suddenly  wet,  but  they 
cleared  to  meet  the  joy  in  David’s  eyes  as 
his  look  winged  straight  to  hers,  then 
dropp)ed  to  the  bit  of  white  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  the  seat.  He  bowed  his  head.  His 
voice  was  not  quite  steady. 

“The  I>ord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The 
Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up 
His  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee 
p)eace!” 
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ONE  night,  in  September,  1916,  the 
Little  Union  Club,  rising  above 
the  calm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  s’at e-blue  under  the  dim 
glow  of  a  full  moon  soaring  over  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  ragged  mountains  of  the 
Hadramaut,  presented  a  scene  of  unusual 
activity. 

Sudden  darkness  had  shut  out  the  scorch¬ 
ing  ugliness  of  the  barren  rocks  thrust  above 
the  limpid  sea  to  a  height  of  two  thousand 
feet.  A  sort  of  panting  stillness  hung  over 
the  bazaars.  The  shops  that  faced  the 
Crescent  at  Steamer  Point  glowed  dimly; 
the  gray  hulks  of  vessels  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  twinkled  through  their  ports;  a  few 
dhows  drifted  like  ghosts  across  the  faintly 
whispering  waters;  dilapidated  gharries, 
seeking  passengers,  creaked  and  rattled 
wearily  about  the  landing-stage,  while 
occasionally  a  motor-car  passed  along  the 
main  highway  with  an  uproar  that  roused 
strange  echoes  in  the  ancient  Arabian  port. 

The  place  suggested  a  gathering  of  hot, 
exhausted  and  surfeited  people  who  had 
flung  themselves  down  in  the  gloom  to  catch 
a  struggling  breath  and  watch  for  a  moment 
the  serene  moon  as  it  rose  out  of  the  desert. 
Magnified  to  an  enormous  size,  it  seemed 
like  a  vast,  imminent  globe  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  scattering  upon  the  barren  mountains 
a  silver  glow  that  shimmered  through  the 
atmosphere. 
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At  this  hour,  Aden,  hot,  ugly  and  poison¬ 
ous,  whose  bazaars  breed  intrigue,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  violence,  was  transformed.  It  was 
beautiful.  A  man  of  imagination  looking 
upon  it  then  for  the  first  time  would  have 
b^n  elevated  to  immeasurable  heights.  The 
view  across  the  great  curved  bay  in  the 
direction  of  the  glimmering  salt  heaps  of 
Khor  Marksar  was  an  exquisite  nocturne. 
The  moon  could  not  be  disregarded.  With 
that  great  lamp  in  the  sky,  no  intelligent 
man  could  fail  to  understand  something  of 
his  own  puniness,  even  though,  strangely 
enough,  his  soul  was  magnified  within  him. 

Only  in  the  club,  apparently,  was  it  dis¬ 
regarded. 

A  piano  and  two  violins  were  making 
unfitting  music  there.  Bursts  of  laughter 
came  from  the  bar,  where  glasses  tinkled; 
the  sharp,  crisp  click  of  ivory  balls  sounded 
from  the  billiard-room,  while  out  on  the 
broad  cement  terrace,  whose  foundation 
rested  in  the  water,  there  were  tables  crowd¬ 
ed  with  intent,  querulous  bridge-players, 
about  whom  hovered  the  uncertain  figures 
of  restless  couples  not  quite  settled  for  the 
evening. 

The  Maloja  had  left  some  notables  ashore 
that  afternoon,  and  a  dance  was  already  in 
progress,  ostensibly  in  their  honor.  The 
occasion  was  a  double  benefit,  however,  for 
it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  officials  to  see  new  faces,  hear 
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fresh  news,  and  dance  with  men  from  home 
not  yet  grown  anemic  and  blase,  or  insanely 
impassioned  by  the  corrupting  heat  of  the 
arid  tropics. 

They  chatted  brightly,  and  their  clear, 
shrill  laughter  was  pleasant  to  hear.  The 
sight  of  their  faces  as  they  drifted  through 
an  old-fashioned  waltz,  flushed,  eyes  bright, 
teeth  gleaming  between  parted  lips,  was  in 
a  way  an  inspiration  to  the  other  exiles  who 
look^  at  them,  concealing  behind  masks  of 
cynicism  the  better  emotions  that  stirred 
within  their  hearts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  any  one  who  cared  to  give  it  a  thought, 
their  presence,  being  a  symbol  of  home, 
gave  jxtint  to  the  argument  that  had  been 
going  on  in  the  desert  all  day  long. 

By  this  argument,  the  Turks  were 
attempting  to  prove  that  Aden  was  a  be¬ 
sieged  citadel,  and  had  succeeded  to  such  an 
extent  that,  the  night  before,  the  flashes  of 
their  guns  could  be  seen  from  the  veranda 
of  the  club. 

The  peninsula  of  Aden  was  effectively  cut 
off  from  access  to  the  mainland. 

To  the  casual  residents,  to  the  soldiers 
who  defended  the  place,  to  the  ships  that 
came  and  went  with  uninterrupted 
regularity,  this  meant  nothing.  A  friendly 
arrangement  had  even  been  made  by  the 
p)olitical  authoritie,s  for  the  Bedawi  to  bring 
fuel,  and  sometimes  dates,  honey  and 
fodder,  on  camels  through  the  Turkish  lines. 
For  the  rest,  no  one  cared  to  visit  the  main¬ 
land,  anyway. 

There  was  a  deeper  significance,  however, 
that  attached  to  the  situation  and  impressed 
itself  very  strongly  upon  a  special  few. 

To  the  Somalis,  the  Turks,  the  Bedawi 
themselves  and  the  natives  generally  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  it  plainly  appeared  that 
the  Defenders  of  the  Faith  had  bearded  the 
Lion.  The  British  were  actually  penned  up 
within  their  citadel.  The  Turkish  guns 
literally  hammered  at  the  gates  of  Aden. 

There  had  Ix^n  moments  of  considerable 
mental  {lerturbation  for  the  political  resi¬ 
dent,  Colonel  A.  B.  Whittington,  K.  C.  I.  E., 
who  felt  more  than  any  one  else  the  serious 
loss  of  prestige  the  British  empire  was 
suffering — and  its  far-reaching  effects, 
which,  like  a  fist  of  clouds  on  the  horizon, 
suggested  danger  only  to  the  experienced 
mariner. 

A  casual  glance  over  the  crowd,  as  it 


weaved  in  and  out,  gave  no  hint  of  se¬ 
riousness  in  the  situation.  Naval  officers  in 
white  and  gold,  civilians  in  the  white-and- 
black  evening  dress  of  the  tropics,  soldiers 
in  khaki,  neat  and  clean,  though  worn  with 
service,  all  drinking  Perseus  cocktails  and 
Johnny  Collinses,  bantering,  arguing  queru¬ 
lously,  calling  persistently  for  the  Arab 
servants  who  shuffled  about  with  wet  trays 
— their  whole  tone  was  that  of  idle,  bore- 
some  entertainment. 

Among  the  women,  the  most  attractive 
■  was  certainly  Miss  Barbara  Whitting¬ 
ton.  daughter  of  the  pKjlitical  resident. 

The  resident  himself  was  a  large  man 
whose  complexion  would  have  been  florid 
in  more  temperate  climates.  His  hair  was 
iron-gray,  his  mustache  crisp  and  well 
groomed.  He  moved  slowly  and  with  pre¬ 
cision.  His  gray  eyes  had  a  steady  stare 
that  suggested  a  somewhat  torpid  intellect. 
Altogether,  he  gave  an  impression  of  hand¬ 
some  inertia.  His  lazy  smile,  though  win¬ 
ning,  was  exasperating  to  men  who  loved 
inconsequential  activity.  It  seemed  to 
imply  a  vast  good  nature,  a  genial  compre¬ 
hension  and,  nevertheless,  an  unshakable 
determination  to  hold  his  ground.  He  was 
regarded  by  those  in  high  authority  as  one 
who  was  more  familiar  with  native  affairs 
in  Arabia  and  northeast  Africa,  looked  upon 
with  the  large  vision  of  empire,  than  anv 
other  European.  This  was  a  fact  of  which 
most  of  his  compatriots,  of  course,  were 
irritatedly  unaware. 

As  he  made  his  way  slowly  across  the 
veranda,  with  his  daughter  following  at  his 
elbow,  bowing  to  acquaintances  with  a 
slow  smile,  occasionally  p>ausing  to  bend 
forward  for  a  low-voiced  word  with  more 
intimate  friends  at  the  tables,  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  curious  scrutiny  by  the  crowd 
lined  along  the  open  bar.  These  men, 
mostly  young  army  and  navy  officers, 
looked  upon  him  with  the  half-veiled  inso¬ 
lence  of  young  fighters  who  take  no  thought 
of  the  loads  that  press  on  the  shoulders  of 
experienced  and  conscientious  administra¬ 
tors.  They  judged  success  or  failure  as  it 
reacted  locally  and  directly  upon  them¬ 
selves;  and  that  day  one  of  them  had  been 
killed  in  the  sands  in  what  they  considered 
a  wholly  unnecessary  sortie.  His  piping 
voice  would  Ire  heard  no  more.  They  had 
resented  that  piping  voice  alive;  they 
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resented  its  absence,  now  that  it  was  gone. 

Some  one  murmured  over  his  glass: 

“Cheeri-o!  The  king  of  the  Hadramaut! 
He  smirks — he  cracks  a  joke.  My  sacred 
aunt!  He’s  the  shining  wit  of  the  party!” 

“It  licks  me,”  declared  a  morbid  youth 
who  was  drowning  in  a  series  of  cocktails  the 
memory  of  the  piping-voiced  defunct — 
whom  he  had  never  met  in  life. 

An  unhealthily  pink,  plump,  soft  civilian 
of  middle  age,  claiming  his  place  by  the  side 
of  youth  because  of  his  sense  of  humor,  whis¬ 
pered  hoarsely, 

“I  say — have  any  of  you  chaps  seen  the 
proclamation  he’s  pasted  in  the  bazaars — 
the  latest?” 

“No-o.” 

“Oh,  it’s  priceless!  A  proclamation  print¬ 
ed  in  English,  Arabic  and  Gujerati - ” 

“Amharic,”  interposed  a  large,  gloomy 
officer,  with  a  contemptuous  side  glance. 

“Oh,  Amharic,  is  it?  Well,  an  equally 
useless  language — what?  A  proclamation 
urging  all  those  who  may  be  interested  to 
inform  their  friends  within  the  Turkish 
lines  that  munitions  must  not  be  stored  in 
mosques.  Otherwise  we’ll  be  put  to  the 
necessity  of  bombing  them  from  planes. 
Priceless — what?” 

“Say  it  over  again — slowly,”  requested 
an  irreverent  subaltern.  “I  give  you  my 
sacred  word,  I’m  willing  to  laugh  if  you’ll 
let  me  have  the  cue.” 

“It  licks  me,”  repeated  the  morbid  youth, 
shaking  his  head  morosely. 

“Don’t  be  asses!  ^Inform  their  friends 
U'ithin  the  Turkish  lines!'  He  gives  the 
whole  show  away — admits  there  is  free  and 
open  communication  between  the  bazaars 
and  the  enemy  lines.” 

This  statement,  intended  to  startle,  only 
brought  forth  derisive  laughter. 

“Oh,  that!  Why,  every  one  knows  that. 
All  you  have  to  do  to  walk  from  here  to 
Bagdad  is  put  on  a  tarboosh  and  a  dirty  old 
nightgown - ” 

“No  one  would  stop  you — except  to 
cadge  a  cigarette - ” 

“Hell!  I’d  be  uncomfortable  if  the  place 
wasn’t  rotten  with  spies.  Wouldn’t  seem 
likeAden.  Don’t  trust  my  own  batman ” 

“Just  take  a  look  at  the  foreigners  in  the 
bazars  —  Somalis,  Abyssinians,  Indians, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks - ” 

“And  Americans,”  interjected  a  young, 
sallow-faced  shipping-agent,  glancing  side- 
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ways  at  a  man  who  stood  alone  and  seemed 
by  his  attitude  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  group. 
All  eyes  for  an  instant  were  directed  at  him; 
but  if  he  felt  this  scrutiny,  he  affected  at 
first  to  ignore  it. 

In  the  conventional  black  trousers  and 
white  jacket  that  make  the  mess  dress  of  a 
civilian,  there  was  nothing  distinctive  about 
his  costume.  He  presented,  however,  an 
interesting  masculine  impression.  Slightly 
above  the  average  height,  he  stood  with 
his  back  against  the  bar,  studying  the  little 
groups  that  were  scattered  about  the 
veranda  with  an  amused  expression  verging 
on  the  sardonic.  He  had  the  neat  head  of  an 
intelligent  fighter,  rough  black  hair,  and 
blue,  thoughtful  eyes  that  hashed  in  the 
rare  moments  when  excitement  stirred  him. 

But  the  first  thought  of  a  Britisher  look¬ 
ing  at  him  was:  “Why  the  devil  isn’t  he 
in  uniform?” 

He  had,  in  fact,  appeared  in  Aden  a 
month  before  to  take  advantage  of  war¬ 
time  conditions  to  revive  the  business  of 
a  defunct  American  trading  compjany.  As 
an  American  merchant,  established  in  the 
Crater,  he  seemed  to  have  little  time  for 
social  amenities,  and  had  apparently  ab¬ 
stained  from  all  activities  outside  the  line  of 
business.  He  had,  nevertheless,  with  an¬ 
noying  boldness  made  an  opportunity  to 
be  presented  to  Miss  Whittington,  and 
through  her  had  established,  two  evenings 
before,  a  casual  acquaintance  with  her 
father,  the  political  resident. 

Actuated  somewhat  by  a  desire  to  justify 
his  own  existence  in  mufti,  the  sallow  young 
shipping-agent  could  not  overlook  the 
chance  of  disparaging  this  unconvivial 
.American.  He  possess^  also  a  latent  envy 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  American’s  easily 
established  friendship  with  Miss  Whitting¬ 
ton,  and  this  prompted  him  to  make  the 
remark  that  turned  all  faces  in  the  direction 
of  the  stranger. 

The  momentary  silence  at  length  attract¬ 
ed  the  American’s  attention.  He  withdrew 
his  gaze  from  Miss  Whittington  and  looked 
sideways  at  the  group  along  the  bar. 

Awkwardness  was  avoided  by  the  ship>- 
ping-agent  lifting  his  glass  and  exclaiming 
mockingly, 

“We  drinks  to  yeh,  Yank!” 

The  American  lifted  his  glass  and  said, 
“Santy!” 
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Encouraged  by  this  mark  of  amiability, 
the  shipping-agent  added,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  sneer, 

“And  sometime,  maybe,  we’ll  drink  to 
your  country.” 

“Thanks!” 

“When  it  does  something  to  deserv'e  it.” 

The  American  smiled  uneasily  by  way 
of  answer,  and  his  glance  became  slightly 
troubled.  The  army  and  navy  officers 
were  silent.  Their  code  was  rigid,  and  their 
eyes  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
remark.  The  plump  civilian  became  pink 
with  emotion.  Bold  in  his  cups  and  excited 
by  his  coarse  sense  of  humor,  the  shipping- 
agent  added: 

“Let  me  have  the  next  note  that  comes 
along,  Yank,  and  if  I  like  it,  I’ll  drink  to  it 
then.  We’d  get  bored  stiff  without  the  funny 
sheets,  you  know,  old  boy.” 

The  American  looked  at  the  speaker  with 
angr\'  astonishment.  One  of  the  naval 
officers  said  under  his  breath : 

“Easy  there,  you  silly  chump!  Don’t 
start  a  muss  in  the  club  here.  There  are 
guests,  you  ruddy  fool!” 

“A  muss?”  said  the  shipping-agent,  with 
bibulous  bravado.  “Rot!  I’ve  heard 
Americans  don’t  fight.” 

Several  of  the  card-players  looked  up 
with  irritation  and  uneasiness.  Miss  Whit¬ 
tington,  who  was  standing  behind  her 
father’s  chair,  could  not  conceal  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise  and  contempt. 

The  American  instinctively  started.  The 
next  instant,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  group 
at  the  resident’s  table,  he  gave  a  grunt  of 
amusement,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pock¬ 
ets  and,  turning  his  back  on  the  jjeople  at 
the  bar,  walked  deliberately  toward  Miss 
\Vhittington,  smiling  calmly,  and  murmur¬ 
ing  as  he  approached  her,  “Good-evening,” 
as  though  nothing  of  consequence  had  been 
been  said. 

The  large,  gloomy  officer,  looking  after 
him  with  an  expression  of  disgust  and 
disappointment,  muttered  to  himself: 

“Well,  I’m  blowed!  I’m  damn  well 
blowed!” 

The  shipping-agent  burst  into  laughter, 
and  the  group  turned  to  the  bar  again  and 
resumed  its  drinks.  The  officers,  however, 
felt  an  unhappy  sense  of  depression.  They 
had  seen  something  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  they  resented  the  shipping- 
agent’s  flippancy. 


As  the  American  approached.  Miss  Whit¬ 
tington  looked  up  with  an  enigmatical  ex¬ 
pression  denoting  both  welcome  and  re¬ 
sentment.  She  responded  to  his  greet¬ 
ing  with  a  forced  air  of  indifference,  and, 
after  one  perplexed  glance,  continued  to 
look  down  at  her  father’s  hand.  Colo¬ 
nel  Whittington  glanced  up  and  treated 
the  newcomer  to  an  indifferent  nod;  the 
others  spoke  a  few  words  and  continued 
their  game  without  paying  further  atten¬ 
tion.  Undeterred  by  this  cool  reception,  the 
.\merican  retained  his  place  by  ^liss 
WTiittington’s  side,  deliberately  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and,  with  half-closed  eyes,  gazed 
through  wisps  of  smoke  at  the  card-players. 
His. gaze  rested  longest  on  the  resident,  as 
though  trv'ing  to  pierce  a  mask  behind  which 
was  a  countenance  unfamiliar  to  any  one 
else  in  the  club. 

The  close  scrutiny  of  a  physiognomist 
would  indeed  have  discovered  a  marked 
disquietude  in  Colonel  Whittington’s  ex¬ 
pression.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were 
deliberately  trying  to  conceal  an  increasing 
anxiety,  and  his  mind,  while  automatically 
comprehending  the  cards,  was  secretly 
engaged  up>on  very  serious  considerations. 
This  distraction  ^vas  well  dissembled,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  seemed  to  his  companions  that 
he  was  simply  “off”  his  play. 

Miss  Whittington,  looking  furtively  at  the 
American,  was  struck  by  this  scrutiny  of 
her  father.  All  at  once  she  expjerienced 
a  startled  feeling  that  his  interest  was  not 
at  all  in  her  but  entirely  absorbed  in  him. 
She  suddenly  discovered  in  the  man’s  face 
hard  lines,  significant  of  an  unusual  charac¬ 
ter.  She  knew  at  once  there  must  have  been 
a  reason  for  him  to  accept  publicly  an 
imputation  of  cowardice. 

“I  certainly  hop)e  you  find  me  accept¬ 
able,”  the  American  remarked  unexp)ect- 
edly. 

Miss  Whittington,  biting  her  lip,  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  caught  her  reflection  in 
the  p>olished  surface  of  a  cigarette-ca.^ 
which  her  father  held  in  his  hand. 

“I  was  wondering,”  she  ventured  delil)er- 
ately,  “why  you  ignored  what  that  man 
said.” 

“Oh,  you  heard?” 

“We  couldn’t  help  hearing.” 

“You  think  I  should  have  magnificently 
punched  his  head?” 


Like  two  drunken  figures,  Sevier  and  Cohusac  stumbled  through  the  dark  alleyways. 
Goats  littered  the  way  before  them. 
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“It  was  just  a  thought — that’s  all.  It 
struck  me  as  curious.  Our  view-points  are 
so  different.” 

“I  expect  so.  But  it  would  have  been 
a  rather  stupid  waste  of  time,  you  see.” 
He  looked  up  at  the  moon  glowing  radiantly 
above  them.  “Have  you  ever  seen  such 
beauty?”  he  remarked. 

Miss  Whittington  almost  stamped  her 
foot. 

“Beauty!”  she  exclaimed  impatiently. 
“Is  that  all  that  occurs  to  you?” 

“Why  not?”  he  replied,  looking  directly 
at  her.  “Many  women  would  find  it  a 
flattering  implication.  Beauty  means  al¬ 
most  everything  that’s  worth  while,  any¬ 
way,” 

“Is  there  no  such  thing  as  honor,  then?” 

“On  the  other  hand,  whoever  said  dis¬ 
honor  was  beautiful?  Do  you  know  you’re 
deliberately  spoiling  a  charming  picture? 
You  shouldn’t  be  vindictive  or  argu¬ 
mentative  in  this  moonlight.  Miss  Whitting¬ 
ton.  There’s  a  place  for  everything.  To¬ 
night,  I  should  say,  is  a  night  for  romance.” 

“You  certainly  are  an  extraordinary 
man!” 

Miss  Whittington  looked  out  across  the 
bay  vmeasily. 

The  American  instantly  darted  a  glance 
at  the  players.  The  cards  were  being 
shuflBed.  An  Arab  servant  was  taking 
orders  for  drinks.  Colonel  Whittington  was 
lighting  a  fresh  cigarette,  while  his  gaze 
traveled  restlessly  about  the  veranda  as 
though  he  hoped  to  discover  something  in 
the  assemblage  to  restore  his  lost  equa¬ 
nimity. 

The  American  looked  back  again  at  the 
daughter,  taking  in  at  one  glance  her  slim, 
firm  figure,  poised  yet  tense,  her  blue  eyes 
gazing  away  with  a  brooding  expression, 
the  soft  mass  of  her  hair  touched  with 
moonlight.  She  seemed  to  embody  grace, 
reposeful  beauty,  yet  an  ardent  and  deter¬ 
mined  nature. 

Suddenly  raising  his  voice  to  a  full  con¬ 
versational  tone,  designed  to  catch  the  ear 
of  the  resident,  he  said,  with  the  inane 
flippancy  that  older  men  despise: 

“Miss  Whittington,  let’s  go  over  to  the 
railing  and  look  at  the  little  fishes.  I’ve 
something  very  important  I  want  to  whis¬ 
per  to  you.” 

Colonel  Whittington  glanced  up  sharply, 
with  a  p>erceptible  frown. 


Miss  Whittington,  perplexed,  turned  her  • 
head  slowly.  The  Ainerican,  touching  her 
elbow,  added  earnestly  in  a  low  tone, 

“Please  come.” 

They  walked  slowly  to  the  balustrade, 
presenting  a  picture  of  perfect  friendship 
and  understanding.  They  made  an  attrac¬ 
tive  couple.  The  shipping-agent  miumured, 

“That’s  just  the  way  with  these  blinking 
women — taking  up  with  a  damned  skrim- 
shanker  like  that!” 

The  gloomy  officer,  frowning  swiftly,  was 
about  to  make  a  remark  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  Colonel  Whittington. 
Instinctively  he  stiffened,  with  a  gesture  of 
understanding,  and,  throwing  away  his 
cigarette,  approached  the  resident. 

“Culverson,  would  you  mind  taking  my 
hand?”  said  Colonel  Whittington,  with  a 
smile.  “I  think  this  moonlight  must  affect 
me.  My  head’s  buzzing  like  the  bazaar.” 

“Certainly,  sir.” 

WHITTINGTON,  with  an  air  of  inde¬ 
cision  as  though  he  had  not  a  single 
thought  on  his  mind,  strolled  casually  in  the 
direction  of  his  daughter  and  the  American, 
who  were  leaning  over  the  balustrade 
watching  the  phosphorescent  bursts  in  the 
heaving  blue  surface  and  occasionally  lifting 
their  eyes  to  drink  in,  as  it  were,  such  an 
amazing  radiance  of  moonlight  as  is  seen 
only  over  deserts  of  sand  or  barren,  unin¬ 
habitable  mountains. 

“If  we  were  in  England,”  said  Miss 
Whittington  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  “I 
should  say  that  faint  ring  about  the  moon 
meant  snow.” 

“Snow?” 

“Or  frost,  at  least.” 

“Good  heavens!”  exclaimed  the  American 
in  amazement.  “Doesn’t  the  sheer  beauty 
of  it — the  glory — the  romance  touch  you 
at  all?” 

“Oh,  the  romance!  In  Aden?  On  this 
barren  rock?  I  think  that’s  a  little  absurd.” 

The  remark  instantly  struck  the  Ameri¬ 
can  as  a  forced  exaggeration.  He  saw  that 
her  face  was  really  troubled ;  her  bosom  rose 
and  fell  in  long,  tremulous  breaths;  her 
hands  were  clutching  the  balustrade  very 
tightly,  as  though  with  a  conscious  effort 
at  repression.  Struck  by  a  whimsical 
thought,  he  said  softly: 

“You  are  very  wrong.  In  Aden  and  along 
these  barren  desert  shores  you  find  the  very 
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essence  of  romance.  It  blossoms  like  a 
flower  on  these  monstrous  hills;  it  falls  in 
a  mantle  about  us  in  the  radiance  of  that 
unbelievable  moon;  ever>'  cry  or  tinkle  that 
rises  above  the  bazaar  is  a  tale  of  amorous 
adventure  or  extravagant  intrigue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  sordid  facts  of  life 
are  transformed  by  the  blazing  sun  of  these 
latitudes  and  the  maddening  moon  that  you 
are  looking  at  so  calmly  now.  They  rise — 
they  soar  beyond  all  limits  of  credulity — 
and  Ijecome  epics  of  love  and  war  and 
passion —  You  doubt  it?  Well,  I  could  tell 
you  tales!” 

Hardly  understanding  him,  Miss  Whit¬ 
tington,  nevertheless,  felt  herself  gradually 
jielding  to  his  mood.  She  heard  his  low- 
pitched  voice  speaking  evenly  almost  in 
rhythm  with  the  velvet  plash  of  the  long 
swells  that  sighed  against  the  stone  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  terrace.  In  an  instant,  the  cold 
barriers  of  her  reserve  melted  in  a  warm 
flood  of  emotion.  She  hardly  dared  breathe 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  spell  that  was 
woven  about  her.  She  felt  her  companion 
touch  her  hand,  but  so  gently,  in  such  per¬ 
fect  harmony  wdth  her  thoughts,  that  she 
experienced  no  sense  of  shock. 

All  at  once  her  father’s  voice  behind  her 
remarked  with  conversational  casualness, 
tinged  wdth  irony: 

“.Aren’t  you  afraid  of  that  moon?_  It 
strikes  people  wdth  blindness,  you  know,  and 
b  sul^posed  to  cause  paralysis.” 

The  American,  withdrawing  his  hand, 
unperceived,  replied  wdth  perfect  com¬ 
posure: 

“We  find  it  rather  inspiring.  I  can  easily 
understand  why  that  and  the  sun  can  give 
great  strength  to  the  Moslem  creed.  Just 
looking  at  it  makes  you  feel  the  presence  of 
divinity.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  the  resident  dryly;  “but 
the  Moslem  faith  is  a  little  more  utilitarian 
than  that.” 

“Right!”  said  the  American,  smiling. 
“They  worship  in  the  simlight  when  p>ossi- 
ble,  and  don’t  hesitate  to  use  their  mosques 
for  storehouses  when  convenient.  Isn’t  that 
so?” 

Colonel  WTiittington,  who  was  about  to 
light  a  cigar,  stood  perfectly  still,  with  the 
match  burning  slowly  in  his  fingers. 

“VVTiat’s  that?”  he  asked  in  a  severe  tone. 

“Well,  they’re  storing  munitions  in  the 
mosques - ” 
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“What?” 

“I  read  your  proclamation  yesterday, 
Colonel.  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  last  night, 
but  I  had  an  unbreakable  engagement  wdth 
a — a  Jew;  so  this  has  been  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity - ” 

Without  changing  his  attitude,  ^^’hitting- 
ton’s  sofid  frame  seemed  subtly  to  convey 
the  impression  of  sudden  extreme  alertness. 
He  threw  away  his  cigar  with  an  involun¬ 
tary  gesture. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  hesitatingly; 
“but  the  othe  night,  when  I  met  you, 
I  didn’t  quite  catch  your  name,  unfortu¬ 
nately — it  w'as  such  a  casual  meeting- - ” 

“Richard  Sevier.” 

“Father,”  said  Miss  Whittington,  placing 
her  hand  upon  her  father’s  arm  and  looking 
uncertainly  at  her  companion. 

A  REMARKABLE  change  had  come 
over  the  resident.  The  lazy  slowmess 
that  seemed  to  characterize  his  movements 
had  given  place  to  a  vibrant  intensity.  He 
look^  fix^ly  at  the  American,  as  though 
trying  to  sum  up  the  stranger’s  character 
and  reach  a  decision  of  great  importance. 
The  strangeness  of  his  attitude  gave  Miss 
Whittington  the  impression  that  her  father 
was  displeased.  To  relieve  the  situation,  she 
exclaimed: 

“Look  how  those  plumes  of  sails  are  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  moon!  Have  you  ever 
seen  anything  so  beautiful?” 

Her  father  said: 

“Barbara,  wdll  you  please  make  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  Captain  Culverson  over  here?” 
The  American  immediately  rose  to  his  feet 
“No,  no;  you  remain.  Ask  him  casually, 
Barbara,  so  as  not  to  draw  attention,  you 
understand.  Don’t  make  it  obvious  that  I 
want  him.  Stand  by  and  wait  until  he  is 
dummy.  He’ll  probably  lay  dowm  his  hand 
quickly  enough.” 

A  pang  of  fright  pierced  Miss  Whitting¬ 
ton.  She  looked  at  the  American  with  wide, 
startled  eyes;  but  obeying  her  father’s  in¬ 
structions,  she  tum^  reluctantly  and 
walked  slowly  to\vard  the  table  her  father 
had  just  left.  The  moment  she  turned  her 
back,  the  resident  drew  up  a  chair.  Sevier 
said: 

“I’ve  been  in  Aden  a  month — on  this 
Abyssinian  business  particularly.  I  didn’t 
let  you  know  of  my  presence  before,  because 
it  wasn’t  strictly  necessary,  you  know,  and 
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I  couldn’t  very  well  approach  you  without 
it  being  noticed  and  checked  up  against  me. 
As  it  is,  I’m  now  pretty  well  established  as 
a  trader.  Besides,  I’ve  linked  up  with  the 
Jew,  got  in  touch  with  several  agents 
through  business  connections,  and  consider 
myself  au  courant  with  all  that  interests  us  in 
northeast  Africa.  When  I  read  your  pro¬ 
clamation  yesterday,  and  understood  you 
were  calling  for  assistance,  I  came  at  the 
first  opp>ortunity  that  wouldn’t  rouse  sus¬ 
picion.” 

“You  relieve  me  immensely.  The  situa¬ 
tion’s  bad.” 

“I  know  it.  Here  is  my  authorization,  if 
you  wish  to  see  it.  You  will  see  that  I  come 
from  Earl  Grey  himself,  and  have  full 
ix)wers  to  do  what  I  can  in  the  Abyssinian 
business.  So  far  as  that  goes,  I  am  sort  of 
plenipotentiary  without  protection  That  is 
to  say,  they  leave  it  to  me  to  do  whatever  I 
can,  without  diplomatic  or  military  re¬ 
sources — ^you  understand?” 

Nodding,  the  resident  spread  the  paper  on 
his  knee,  where  it  was  decipherable  in  the 
clear  radiance  of  moonlight.  He  drew  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

“I  hope  it’s  not  too  late,”  he  said.  “Why 
didn’t  you  come  and  stay  with  me  when 
you  arrived?” 

“It’s  not  my  way.  Colonel.  After  all, 
there  are  only  three  important  ways  of 
acquiring  information  of  big  movements. 
One,  through  official  channels  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  authority.  That’s  your  way. 
Another,  mixing  about  in  disguise,  which  is 
only  useful  locally.  That’s  spy  work.  And 
the  third,  as  a  free  lance  with  unlimited 
resources.  That’s  my  way.  Of  the  three, 
I  believe  mine  is  the  best.” 

'  I  'HE  resident,  having  somewhat  recov- 
ered  his  poise,  puffed  slowly  at  a  fresh 
cigar,  with  an  expression  of  dubiousness  on 
his  countenance. 

“Well,”  said  Sevier,  after  studying  him 
for  an  instant,  “I’ll  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
I’ve  been  in  Aden  a  month  as  an  American 
trader,  doing  a  legitimate  business  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  rather  good  thing  of  it.  As  a  trader, 
I’ve  met  merchants  of  all  sorts.  I’ve  dealt 
directly  with  Banian  cloth  merchants, 
Arabs  from  both  the  Yemen  and  Abyssinia 
handling  the  long-berry  coffee  of  Harrar  and 
the  short-berry  of  Mocha,  Somalis  selling 
hides  which  have  been  accumulating  in  their 


godowns  in  Berveras  and  other  places  along 
the  Benadir  coast,  Persians  who’ve  come 
by  dhow  from  Muscat  and  are  visiting  at 
the  house  of  Abu  Khalil.  I’ve  a  large  deal 
pending  with  a  Jew  over  American  cotton, 
and  I’ve  just  b^n  looking  over  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  rather  inferior  ivory  owned  by  some 
very  superior  Abyssinians.  Altogether,  my 
collection  of  acquaintances  has  been  pretty 
complete.  After  a  little  sorting,  I  find  my¬ 
self  with  a  good  many  interesting  facts - ” 

“What,  for  instance?” 

Sevier’s  countenance  lighted  with  a  smile. 

“Well,  sir,  three  days  ago  the  military 
made  an  attack  out  by  Sheikh.  There  was 
a  bit  of  a  scrinunage,  and  we  succeeded  in 
repulsing  a  large  force  of  Turks  and  hostile 
Arabs  and  gaining  our  objectives.  Now, 
can  you  tell  me,  honestly,  how  large  the 
Turkish  force  was  employed  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  engagement?” 

“All  I  need  do  is  send  a  chit  to  Culverson 
for  the  information.” 

“Quite.  The  Intelligence  will  render  full 
report.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  only 
about  sixty  Turks  squatting  behind  some 
mud  walls,  wondering  when  the  order  to 
withdraw  would  be  given.  The  place  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  morning.” 

The  resident  laughed  shortly. 

“I’ll  have  to  admit  it.” 

“Yes.  I  got  it  from  the  Bedawi  who  bring 
in  wood  every  day,  and  from  no  less  than 
two  merchants  who  have  lately  been  getting 
fresh  vegetables  from  Sheikh.” 

“Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  have  the 
names  of  those  traders?” 

“You’re  welcome  to  them,  of  course; 
though  I  can  definitely  assure  you  they  are 
not  spies.  They’re  simple  gossips.  You^ve 
forbidden,  under  severe  p>enalties,  any 
rumors  in  the  bazaar.  Well,  you  might  just 
as  well  forbid  women  to  talk.  The  people 
in  the  bazaar  must  gossip  or  burst — and 
they  find  me  a  discreet  and  friendly  listener. 
I  hear  surprising  things.  Even  though  they 
sell  me  nothing,  they  enjoy  my  company. 
I’ve  started  a  few  rumors  myself  that  made 
their  mouths  water  for  a  couple  of  days. 

“You  see,  L  can  meet  them  on  common 
ground.  I  have  something  to  sell.  They 
want  it.  We  bargain.  We  haggle,  almost. 
We  discuss  the  dangers  to  shipping,  the 
causes  of  fluctuations  in  exchange,  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  buying  heavily.  They  raise 
objections.  The  Abyssinian  market  may 
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soon  be  closed — a  Mad  Mullah  is  upsetting 
things  in  Somaliland — and  so  on.  They 
know  all  about  the  Abyssinian  affair.  They 
know  about  the  Germans  in  East  Africa. 
They  have  their  own  opinion  about  the 

king  of  the  Hedjaz - ” 

“What  is  it?”  demanded  the  resident, 
with  sharp  interest. 

“I  hope  it’s  not  true - ” 

“God  knows  it  can’t  be  worse  than  my 
own!” 

SEVIER  paused  and  drew  a  long  breath 
as  his  thoughts  turned  anxiously  to  the 
king  of  the  Hedjaz,  who,  as  governor  of 
Mecca  and  all  the  holy  land  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  faith,  wielded  an  enormous  powe  over 
all  the  Mussulman  people  of  the  world. 

I  He  was  an  Arab,  and  as  such  the  British 
found  it  possible  to  wean  him  from  active 
allegiance  to  the  Turk,  and  hoped  in  the  end 
to  gain  his  open  support  against  the  powers 
at  Stamboul,  thus  checkmating  all  efforts 
to  unite  the  Mussulmans  of  the  world  in 
a  holy  w’ar  against  the  Allied  Nations. 

“What  is  your  opinion.  Colonel  Whit¬ 
tington?” 

“Captain  Clarence  reports  definitely  that 
the  king  of  the  Hedjaz  will  do  nothing 
until  he  finds  which  way  the  cat  jumps.” 

“Well,”  said  the  American  sourly,  “the 
cat  has  jumped.” 

Colonel  Whittington  almost  rose  out  of 
his  chair.  Under  his  breath,  he  said: 

“Good  God!  What  do  you  mean?” 
i  “I’ve  just  heard,”  explained  Sevier,  with 
I  deliberation,  ‘  that  we  can  no  longer  count 
on  Abyssinia  to  maintain  the  balance  in 
j,  northern  Africa.  It  may  abandon  at  any 
j  moment  now  its  ancient  Christian  isolation 
and  become  a  Mussulman  hegemony,  unit¬ 
ing  all  the  Mussulman  countries  of  the 

world  in  a  holy  war - ” 

“After  almost  fifteen  hundred  >ears  of 
militant,  fanatic  Christianity?  It’s  im¬ 
possible!” 

“So  I  thought,  t(X).  But  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  Lidj  Yassou,  the 
reigning  prince,  is  on  his  way  to  Harrar,  on 
the  border  of  Somaliland,  and  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  become  a  Mussulman.” 

“If  that  is  so,”  said  the  resident,  slumpv- 
ing  in  his  chair,  “the  situation  is  almost — 
ah— desperate. 

“We  hold  Egypt  with  the  .\ustralians; 
but  Allenby  has  not  yet  l)een  able  to  reach 
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even  Gaza  on  the  edge  of  Palestine.  We  are 
checked  here  at  Aden.  Mesopotamia  is 
a  horrible  muddle — ten  thousand  a  week, 

I  hear,  coming  dowm  to  Bombay  in  cots. 
And  British  East  Africa  is  another  mess — 
the  country  deadly,  and  the  German  terri¬ 
tory  well  defended  by  von  Lettow.  And 
there  is  Gallipoli!” 

The  resident  slightly  raised  his  hand  with 
a  gesture  of  helplessness. 

“You  understand,  then,”  said  Sevier, 
after  a  moment’s  silence,  “the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  our  position.  From  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  we 
hold  only  one  territoiy  with  security — 
Eg>’pt.  And  even  there,  though  we  stopjjed 
the  first  invasion,  a  second  may  be  made. 
The  Turks,  then,  are  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Egypt.  The  Senussi  have  almost  driven 
the  Italians  out  of  Tripoli.  Darfur,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Sudan,  is  in  revolt.  Somalis 
have  raided  along  the  Juba  River.  And 
German  East  Africa  threatens  Rhodesia 
on  the  south  and  British  East  on  the 
north - ” 

“You  mean  it  all  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
Abyssinia  is  the  key  to  the  situation  in 
Africa?” 

“Exactly.  So  long  as  it  retains  its  ancient 
Christianity,  we  can  control  Africa.  If  it 
becomes  Mussulman,  it  will  open  wide  the 
gate  for  invasion  from  Asia;  and  it  can  put 
an  army  of  several  hundred  thousand  warri¬ 
ors  dowm  the  Nile  and  an  additional  force 
in  East  Africa.  Then — God  help  us!  This 
isn’t  merely  possible,  either.  It  is  probable.” 

The  resident,  chin  sunk  on  his  chest, 
looked  out  across  the  glory  of  moonlit  water 
as  though  dazed.  Finally,  he  said: 

“We  must  fight,  then.  If  we  act  quickly 
from  Egypt —  We  defeated  the  king  of 
Amhara,  you  know,  in  ’Sixty-eight - ” 

“That’s  too  English!  A  nation  that 
brushed  aside  ever\’  attempt  at  a  MussuU 
man  invasion — that,  in  our  own  modem 
times,  whipped  the  Mahdi,  whom  we  took 
fifteen  years  to  subdue — and  wiped  out  the 
Italian  army  of  fourteen  thousand  at  Adua 
— that  nation  is  not  to  be  overrun  in  a  few 
months,  especially  when  the  bulk  of  our 
army  is  holding  on  with  its  teeth  in  France. 
We  cannot  afford  to  underestimate.  We’ve 
got  to  believe  that  they  still  have  dangerous 
potentialities.” 

“But,  Sevier,  this  thing  is  entirely  beyond 
my  jurisdiction,  anjwvay.  We  can  have  no 
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direct  influence  from  here,  because  we  have 
no  |X)wer  to  control.” 

“You  can,  at  least.  Colonel  Whittington, 
present  the  matter  with  the  greatest  urgency 
to  the  War  Office.  Make  clear  the  necessity 
of  concluding  the  Sudan  trouble  at  any 
cost  and  urge  them  to  put  the  screws  on  the 
Somalis  with  troops  from  British  East.  If 
we  can  stop  all  disturbances  in  those  places, 
we’ll  have  a  better  chance  to  work  diplo¬ 
matically  among  the  .Abyssinians.  We  will 
at  least  have  a  fighting  chance  to  keep  their 
activities  within  the  limits  of  Abyssinia.” 

“I  most  emphatically  agree  with  you. 
I’ll  do  my  best.” 

“Well  then,  so  far  as  .\byssinia  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  intend  to  go  up  there  immediately 
myself.  I  want  to  get  at  the  center  of  the 
trouble  before  it  breaks.” 

“But  you  said  that  Lidj  Yassou  is  already 
an  apostate.” 

“That  is  true;  but  I  must  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  the  influence  behind  him.” 

“Isn’t  it  sufficient  that  the  Turks,  .Austri¬ 
ans  and  Germans  maintain  legations  in 
Addis  Abeba?” 

“Not  at  all,  sir.  The  .Allied  representa¬ 
tives  and  our  agents  throughout  .Abyssinia 
and  Somaliland  and  the  Sudan  are  excellent 
men.  Our  minister  in  .Addis  Abeba  can  be 
depended  upon  to  hold  the  situation. 
Beveridge  may  seem  slow,  but  he’s  effec¬ 
tive.” 

“Yes;  I  agree  wnth  you.” 

“I  must  cross  over  to  Djibouti  to-night 
■without  attracting  attention.  There  would 
be  the  devil  to  pay  in  the  bazaar  if  they  dis¬ 
covered  who  I  am.  I’ll  go  over  ostensibly 
on  business,  of  course.” 

“Have  you  seen  the  Jew?” 

“Juda  bin  Ismael?  Yes.  He’ll  keep  me 
in  funds.  I’m  depending  on  you  to  let 
Beveridge  and  whoever  else  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  know  that  I  am  up  there  and  may 
have  occasion  to  call  upon  them  for  assis¬ 
tance  at  any  time.” 

“He  is  already  on  the  lookout  for  you.” 

“Oh,  good!” 

“But  you  are  traveling  on  an  American 
passport.” 

“I  am  an  American,  Colonel.  That  is  a 
fact.  My  father  was  bom  in  Kentucky;  but 
my  mother  was  Scotch,  a  pukka  Appan 
Stewart.  I  should  think  you’d  heard  of  my 
father,  Robert  Sevier.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  of  Burton’s  time  to  reach  Mecca — 


though  he  only  saw'  the  city  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.” 

“Certainly  I  knew'  of  him!”  exclaimed 
Colonel  Whittington.  “I  even  met  him 
when  I  was  a  young  man  at  Malta - ” 

“.As  I  met  you,  I  suppose,  in  Simla?” 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  for  an 
instant,  and  suddenly  both  smiled  and 
stretched  out  their  hands. 

“It  is  a  ver}'  great  pleasure  to  renew  the 
acquaintance,”  said  the  resident. 

“It  is  alw'ays  delightful  for  me  to  meet 
a  friend  of  my  father's.  But  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  fine,  because  we’re  working  over  the 
fields  he  loved.  He  must  have  been  a  great 
fellow.  I  wish  we  had  him  with  us  now.” 

AT  THIS  moment,  Miss  Whittington  re- 
appeared,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Culverson.  The  resident,  therefore,  said, 
as  though  continuing  a  conversation: 

“You  must  find  the  'Abyssinians  very 
curious  people  to  do  business  with,  Mr. 
Sevier.  For  instance,  how  do  you  pay  for 
the  stuff  you  purchase  from  them  when 
currency  is  used  so  little?” 

“It  is  mainly  adjusted  by  the  balance  (A 
trade.  We  imp)ort  cotton  goods  from  .Amer¬ 
ica  and  export  coffee  and  hides.  .Almost 
every  stitch  of  the  garments  worn  by  about 
five  million  natives  in  that  part  of  .Africa 
is  woven  on  an  .American  loom — — ” 

Colonel  Whittington  interrupted  the  dis¬ 
course  to  address  the  approaching  officer: 

“Oh,  I  say,  Culverson!  Mr.  Sevier,  here— 
do  you  know  Captain  Culverson,  Mr.  Se¬ 
vier?”  The  two  men  bowed  non-com¬ 
mittally.  “Mr.  Sevier  is  going  to  Djibouti 
on  a  matter  of  some  importance.  I’ve  just 
promised  to  get  him  over  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  without  fail.  Will  you  see  to  it?” 

“There’s  no  passenger-boat  for  several 
days,  sir.” 

“There’s  a  gunboat  in  harbor.  We’ll  get 
the  Admiralty  to  sanction  the  movement. 
The  business  concerns — ah — munitions— 
and  mosques.” 

A  light  suddenly  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  gloomy  Culverson.  All  hesitancy  in¬ 
stantly  vanished. 

“Yes,  sir.  What  time  will  you  go  aboard, 
Mr.  Sevier?” 

“I  can’t  be  sure;  but  it  will  be  suddenly, 
and  probably  round  two  or  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  I  have  a  bag  here  which  I’ll 
send  aboard  immediately.” 
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“Right-o!  They’ll  be  expecting  you.” 

Ships’  bells  began  to  tap  out  the  hour  like 
the  notes  of  a  silver  triangle.  The  water 
whispered  musically  at  their  feet.  There 
was  a  scraping  of  chairs  as  the  first  trem¬ 
bling  notes  of  “Destiny”  breathed  out  into 
the  moonlight.  Lifting  her  face  to  be  bathed 
in  the  incandescent  flood,  Miss  Whittington 
said  softly, 

“Oh,  it’s  glorious — isn’t  it?” 

“May  I  have  this  waltz?”  asked  Cul- 
verson. 

As  they  moved  away  silently  together, 
with  the  resident  and  Richard  ^vier  look¬ 
ing  after  them  thoughtfully,  the  gloomy 
officer  said,  with  a  flash  of  enthusiasm: 

“Sevier!  I  hadn’t  caught  his  name.  He’s 
probably  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures 
in  Africa.” 

Miss  Whittington  replied  with  an  air  of 
abstraction  and  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice: 

“Yes.  He  is  certainly  romantic.  Almost 
too  much  so.” 

WHFIN  Sevier  emerged  from  the  club¬ 
house  an  hour  later,  he  remained 
standing  for  a  moment  under  the  arch  of 
the  entrance  wrapped  in  thought  as  he 
waited  for  a  motor-gharry  to  drive  up.  He 
experienced  a  brief  relaxation  from  the  keen, 
anxious  concentration  of  his  interview  with 
the  resident.  His  thoughts  were  inclined  to 
wander,  though  he  was  clearly  aware  of 
certain  engagements  he  must  fulfill  before 
leaving  Aden.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  see  Juda  bin  Ismael; 
and  it  was  equally  essential  for  him  to  speak 
to  his  assistant  in  order  to  make  his  trip 
to  Djibouti  seem  plausible. 

As  his  gharry  swung  into  the  main  road, 
a  strange  figure  in  white  drill  suddenly 
appeared  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
limping  out  of  the  darkness,  supported  by 
two  walking-sticks.  In  the  steely  glow  of 
moonlight,  Sevier  recognized  Hillot  Cohu- 
sac,  a  young  French  merchant  of  the  Crater, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  unusual  friend¬ 
ship.  This  unexpected  meeting  brought 
Sevier  to  his  feet,  laughing.  He  ordered  the 
driver  to  pull  up,  and  called  out  cheerfully: 

“Hello,  Cohusac!  What  on  earth  are  you 
doing  in  this  part  of  town  at  midnight?” 

Cohusac  lifted  a  mocking  finger,  rolled 
his  large,  languishing  eyes,  lifted  his  straight 
eyebrows  with  a  droll  expression  of  helpv 
lessness  and  turned  his  face  up  to  the  moon. 
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“I  expact  I’m  mad,  old  chap> — mad  like 
the  rest  when  the  moon  is  full!  I  could  not 
stay  indoors.  I  could  not  sleep.  My  head 
has  been  full  of  dreams,  my  heart  banging 
like  a  big  drum.  Good  God,  Sevier,  I  could 
embrace  the  world — kiss  the  lip>s  of  a  vol¬ 
cano!  Yet  look  at  me!  I  crawl  about  like 
a  half-crushed  beetle — with  a  soul  as  deep 
and  tumultuous  as  that  deep,  warm 
sea - ” 

“You  have  been  thinking  of  the  fair 
Persian — what?” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Cohusac,  a  wild  expres¬ 
sion  flashing  across  his  countenance.  “I 
will  tell  you  something  to  astonish  you.” 

With  ejaculations,  a  groan  that  seemed 
wrenched  from  his  soul,  p>ainful  twisting, 
and  grimaces  which  the  amiable  Cohusac 
endeavored  to  make  comical,  Sevier  at  last 
succeeded  in  settling  his  friend  beside  him, 
keeping  up  a  p>ointless  banter  until  he  was 
in  place  and  the  car  moved  on  once  more. 
He  seized  the  oppxjrtunity  to  remark,  with 
an  air  of  casualness, 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  I’m  glad  to  have  run 
into  you,  because  I’m  going  over  to  Djibouti 
for  a  few  days.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Cohusac,  wrenching 
himself  up  in  his  seat.  “But  why?  You  did 
not  tell  me.  You  are  joking.  There  is 
no  ship) — and  you’re  not  likely  to  sail  in  a 
dhow,  eh?” 

“No.  One  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Vixen 
invited  me;  so  I  thought  I’d  take  the  opp)or- 
tunity  and  go.  Only  be  for  a  few  days, 
I  exjject.” 

Cohusac  sagged  slightly  in  his  seat  and 
fell  into  a  strange  and  moody  silence. 
Sevier  was  touched  somewhat  by  the  ex¬ 
pressive,  childlike  melancholy  of  his  unusual 
friend,  realizing  all  at  once  the  cruelty  there 
is  in  forming  friendshipjs  that  are  destined 
to  be  broken  abruptly  and  forever. 

Cohusac  had  been  the  only  man  to  inspire 
any  feeling  of  genuine  friendship  in  Sevier 
upx)n  his  arrival  in  Aden,  He  was,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  and  unusual  character.  Ren¬ 
dered  a  hopjeless  cripple  by  the  war,  he  had 
been  obliged,  almost  in  an  instant,  to  aban¬ 
don  forever  the  spwrts,  the  violent  activities, 
the  romantic  adventures  that  had  made  life 
for  him  a  series  of  fascinating  tales  spun 
on  a  thread  of  wit,  humor  and  daring,  and 
to  sit  to  one  side,  smiling  wryly  or  with  the 
shadow  of  a  memory  flitting  across  his  face, 
nodding  with  imderstanding. 
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Those  days  had  gone.  Nevertheless,  this 
was  a  fact  he  stubbornly  refused  to  admit. 
Most  painful — yet  at  the  same  time  amus¬ 
ing — of  his  strange  conceits  were  his  per¬ 
sistent  excursions  into  the  dark  bazaars  in 
search  of  romance.  This  instinct,  which 
seemed  to  contradict  his  intellect,  lured  him 
into  strange  follies. 

Stretch^  out  in  a  long  Indian  chair,  sip¬ 
ping  a  cool  tonic,  he  would  spend  hours 
recounting  his  amazing  and  doubtful  ex¬ 
ploits.  Harems  to  him  were  as  beehives  to 
a  bear — with  this  difference:  he  never  tasted 
the  honey. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  exclaimed  lightly,  “after 
all  there  is  but  one  thing  certain  in  life — 
and  that  is  the  certainty  that  nothing  is 
certain.  Every  thing  is  mutable,  transient, 
evanescent.  We  can  cling  only  to  memory; 
we  can  hope  for  nothing  except— hope. 
You  see,  I  am  a  philosopher.  The  devil! 
W'hy  must  friendship  depend  so  much  on 
circumstance?  It  seems  to  me,  my  good 
Sevier,  that  at  home  or  abroad  we  are 
always  bound  to  be  exiled  from  some¬ 
thing.” 

“And  what  about  the  Ireautiful  Persian, 
copain?" 

“Oh,  Sevier,  you  phlegmatic  chump,” 
Cohusac  said,  with  amused  contempt,  as  his 
thoughts  flew  to  the  woman,  “you  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  there  is  an  ideal  even  in 
romance.  It  is  certain  you  have  no  heart  at 
all,  or  assuredly  it  would  have  been  torn 
from  your  body  when  Miriam  smiled  from 
the  barred  window  of  Abu  Khalil’s  house. 
Persian  or  Arab  or  Egyptian,  I  do  not  know; 
but — wau! — she  is  a  ravishing  dream — 
a  vision!  Ah,  God!  I  tell  you,  I  who  know 
the  Semite  from  Somaliland  to  Syria,  I  tell 
you  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have 
ever  seen  south  of  Marseilles!” 

Sevier  responded  with  a  grunt.  Startled 
by  Cohusac’s  sudden  outburst  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  he  stared  out  into  the  dark,  rememlier- 
ing  the  woman  all  too  well.  He  had  first 
discovered  the  fair  Miriam  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before. 

T  CX)KING  from  the  arched,  shadowy 
-L-/  recesses  of  his  bedroom  one  scorching 
afternoon,  when  the  blasting  wind  filled  the 
air  with  -a  golden  haze  of  dust  and  the 
huddled  white  buildings  in  the  Crater  gave 
back  the  sunlight  with  a  dazzling  glare,  he 
felt  his'Cyes  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  dark 


windows  of  Abu  Khalil’s  house,  which,  rising 
above  the  intervening  flat-roofed  tenements 
permitted  an  uninterrupted  view  into  his 
apartment. 

In  the  shadow  he  p)erceived  faintly  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  unveiled,  her  soft  white 
garment  falling  from  her  shoulder  in  graceful 
folds,  her  hair  drawn  back  in  heavy  braids 
from  a  face  which,  even  in  the  shadow,  he 
could  see  was  one  of  remarkable  beauty. 
Sevier  was  aware  that  she  regarded  him  with 
peculiar  intensity.  By  swiftly  turning  his 
head,  he  had  surprised  a  look  upon  her  face 
that  was  flattering  in  its  undivided  atten¬ 
tion.  The  moment  she  saw  she  was  dis¬ 
covered,  she  withdrew,  drawing  her  veil 
across  her  face  and  making  a  gesture  that 
indicated  impatience  but  not  aversion. 

The  next  day  she  had  appeared  again, 
making  no  effort  to  attract  attention  until 
Sevier  raised  his  eyes  and  discovered  her 
presence.  Each  succeeding  day,  however, 
she  seemed  to  withdraw  with  greater  reluc¬ 
tance,  until  finally  a  time  came  when  she 
remained  unveiled.  This  was  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  Sevier  rose  from  his  work  and 
approached  closer  to  the  window  that  he 
might  see  her  more  clearly.  First  casting 
a  swift  glance  over  her  shoulder,  as  though 
to  make  sure  she  were  not  observed,  half 
lifting  her  veil  so  that  still  he  could  not  see 
her  as  he  had  hoped,  she  bestowed  upon  him 
a  look  that  pierced  straight  to  his  heart. 
Sevier  knew  the  Arabs  too  well  to  misunder¬ 
stand. 

Nevertheless,  with  an  effort  he  had  left 
the  window  and  sank  into  a  chair  in  the  long 
living-room,  through  which  the  wind  swept 
freely  from  the  dancing  blue  bay.  He  found 
himself  trembling.  The  violence  of  this 
emotion  amazed  and  then  exasperated  him. 
Ordinarily,  he  might  not  have  hesitated  to 
enter  madly  into  the  adventure,  accepting 
the  danger  recklessly;  but  under  present 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  yield  to 
such  an  influence. 

In  this  imwelcome  state  of  emotion, 
struck  one  day  by  a  whimsical  thought,  he 
had  brought  Hillot  Cohusac  to  his  room 
and  managed  to  have  him  present  when 
Miriam  appeared  at  her  window. 

For  Cohusac,  it  was  enough. 

Into  this  line  of  recollection,  Cohusac, 
who  had  been  studying  Sevier’s  counte¬ 
nance  as  the  .American  looked  gloomily  off 
into  the  dark,  interjected  a  remark,  with  an 
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air  of  almost  flippant  casualness,  that  star¬ 
tled  and  confused  Sevier  as  though  he  had 
been  struck  an  unexpected  blow. 

“Well  then,  copain,  I  have  made  an 
appointment  with  her!” 

For  a  moment  Sevier  could  say  nothing. 
He  understood,  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness, 
that  Cohusac  might  well  appear  attractive 
to  the  woman.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
believe  it  possible  for  the  young  Frenchman 
with  his  crippled  body  to  reach  the  women’s 
apartments  of  Abu  Khalil’s  house  without 
discover},’,  and  he  refused  to  entertain  the 
thought  that  Miriam  had  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  meet  him  outside.  Even  as  he 
doubted,  however,  a  pang  of  jealousy  shot 
through  him. 

.\s  the  car  began  the  long  glide  into  the 
Crater,  where,  hugged  tight  in  the  arms  of 
the  silent  mountains,  clustered  the  old 
town  of  .\den,  Cohusac,  seeming  to  miscon¬ 
strue  Se\'ier’s  silence,  exclaimed,  with  the 
petulance  of  a  cripple: 

“Oh,  you  don’t  think  she  would  have  me? 
You  doubt  me!” 

“No,”  said  Sevier  grimly;  “I  don’t  doubt 
you.  But  I  don’t  see  how  you  are  going  to 
carry’  the  thing  through.” 

A  curious  expression  flitted  across  Cohu- 
sac’s  face. 

“Look!”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  down  into 
the  town.  “You  can  already  see  Abu  Kha¬ 
lil’s  house.  Come  with  me.  You  shall  ob¬ 
serve  writh  your  own  eyes.” 

Instantly  it  occurred  to  Sevier  that  this 
would  afford  an  excuse  for  approaching. the 
house  of  Juda  bin  Ismael,  separated  from 
Abu  Khalil’s  by  a  couple  of  twristed  alleys 
and  the  blocklike  tenement  of  a  Banian 
trader.  Therefore  he  nodded  his  head. 

“Right-o!  I’ll  go  as  far  as  bin  Ismael’s. 
I  can  watch  you  from  there.  But  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  that  I  don’t  intend  to 
wait.  If  you  get  into  trouble,  it’s  your  own 
lookout - ” 

“Oh,  /d,  /d/”  laughed  Cohusac  hollowly. 
“Nearly  all  the  fun  for  me  is  in  the  risk  I 
nm.  A  knife  in  the  shoulder  would  be 
more  of  a  thrill  than  the  kiss  of  a  succuba. 
My  God,  Dick,  I  live  on  the  flavor  of  ad¬ 
venture!  May  his  house  bum  and  his 
children  be  scattered!  Where’s  this  dog  of  a 
driver  going?  Stop,  worshiper  of  the  sun!” 

The  Parsi  driver  brought  the  car  to  a  stop 
in  the  camel  compound,  speechless  with 
surprise  and  indignation. 
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Sevier  promptly  jumped  down  and  lifted 
out  Cohusac’s  slight  frame  as  though  it  had 
been  a  child’s. 

The  clear  edge  of  the  mountains  was  cut¬ 
ting  the  moon  like  a  jagged  knife.  The 
streets  of  the  Somali  bazaar  were  already 
plunged  in  darkness,  though  the  housetops 
still  glittered  like  white  sugar  in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

With  Cohusac  clinging  to  his  shoulder 
and  an  arm  about  the  cripple’s  waist, 
Sevier  disappeared  into  the  darkness  with 
his  strange  little  companion,  while  the  Parsi 
driver,  having  received  his  fare,  looked  after 
them  writh  vague  curiosity,  wondering  what 
sordid  adventure  lured  them  into  the  bazaar 
after  midnight. 

Like  two  drunken  figures,  Sevier  and 
Cohusac  stumbled  through  the  dark 
alleyways,  where  deep  arches,  like  gaping 
maws,  disclosed  faint  glimmers  of  dull  light 
as  the  black  ccxjks  poked  at  the  dying  coals 
of  their  fires.  Goats  littered  the  way  before 
them.  Strange  grumblings  came  from 
recumbent  camels,  whose  masters,  Bedawi 
fresh  from  the  deserts  of  A1  Yemen,  fed 
them  with  wisps  of  straw  to  soothe  them 
into  silence. 

From  the  massive  square  buildings  of 
stone  and  cement  rising  above  them  came 
the  faint,  interminable  whining  of  a  baby, 
the  whisper  of  voices,  the  wheezing  snores  of 
corpulent  Banians  spread  upon  their  char- 
poys.  In  the  distance  could  be  heard  the 
banging  of  heavy  camel-carts  collecting  the 
refuse  of  the  town  and  filling  the  atmosphere 
that  hung  about  the  houses  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  stench. 

Into  this  unattractive  setting,  Cohusac, 
the  tottering  little  cripple,  injected  the 
bright  spirit  of  romance.  The  opaque  screen 
of  mountains  above  which  peeped  the  moon, 
the  dimness  of  the  alleyways  obscuring  the 
foulness  of  the  bazaars,  the  shining  white¬ 
ness  of  the  housetops  rising  on  arches  above 
them,  the  m}t’stery  of  whispering  voices, 
the  rattle  of  a  lattice,  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
faintly  audible  as  it  broke  on  the  curving 
beach  where  the  citadel  of  Cirrir  rose  im- 
pressiv’ely  against  a  dim  blue  sky — these 
were  elements  that  seemed  to  stir  his  soul. 

Sevier  felt  the  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
trembling. 

At  last  they  reached  the  alley  beyond  the 
Banian’s  house  which  separated  it  from  that 
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of  Abu  Khalil.  Beyond  this,  no  further 
than  several  hundred  yards,  Sevier  could 
see  the  outline  of  the  building  containing  his 
own  quarters.  Cohusac’s  face  was  turned 
upward  as  his  glowing  eyes  scanned  the 
dark-gray  wall  of  the  building. 

At  a  height  of  about  fourteen  feet  there 
was  a  ledge  above  the  alley,  where  the 
cooks  and  servants  sometimes  slept.  To 
this  he  directed  his  attention.  As  he  looked, 
he  hesitated.  His  countenance  betrayed  a 
struggle  of  conflicting  emotions.  Suddenly 
he  gave  Sevier  a  gentle  push  wnth  his  hand, 
whispering  thickly: 

“Oh,  Sevier,  how  well  I  could  play  Gyrano 
for  your  V'alentine!  Scale  that  wall,  and 
I  will  soften  her  heart  with  a  song.  If 
she  loves  me,  it  is  only  at  a  distance.  How 
can  she  love  me  near?  Look!  A  little  wall 
fourteen  feet  high  that  cuts  us  off  from 
p)aradise — and  I,  whose  soul  reaches  out  to 
the  sun,  I  cannot  scale  it.” 

Sevier  drew  sharply  away. 

“Cohusac,”  he  said  roughly,  “don’t  be 
a  fool!  This  affair  is  yours  entirely — and 
alone.” 

“Idiot!  How  little  you  know  of  the  value 
of  life  when  you  throw  the  promise  of  such 
love  away  lightly!  I  tell  you  it  is  you  she 
wants — not  I.  With  me,  it  was  a  game.  I 
pretended  I  was  you.  Otherwise,  she  might 
have  treated  me  with  contempt.  It  twists 
my  heart  to  tell  you  this,  but  it  is  so.  Ah, 
bountiful  God!  She  is  the  dawn  and  the 
sunset,  the  scorching  sun  of  noon  that  bums 
you,  and  the  cool,  calm  moon  that  looks  at 
you  and  drives  you  mad.  I  have  seen  her 
closer  than  you.  Her  eyes  are  melting 
p)ools.  She  has  grace  and  strength  and 
spirit.  She  is  Diana  and  she  is  Venus.  Are 
you  mad  to  reject  the  opportunity?” 

There  was  a  timbre  in  Cohusac’s  voice 
that  seemed  to  ring  from  his  soul  and  set 
Sevier’s  heart  vibrating.  The  agitation 
mounted  to  his  head.  He,  too,  began  to 
tremble.  The  wall  was  only  fourteen  feet 
high.  He  recalled  that  wonderful  glimpse 
of  her  across  the  housetops. 

“Only  raise  your  voice  and  call,”  urged 
Cohusac,  clutching  his  arm. 

Sevier  drew  in  a  slow  breath,  holding 
himself  well  in  hand,  and  said,  with  deter¬ 
mination  : 

“Call  yourself,  then.  I  tell  you,  it  is  your 
affair  entirely.” 

Cohusac  turned  his  head  abruptly  and 


looked  full  at  him.  The  next  moment  he 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  put  his  face  in 
the  crook  of  his  arm,  murmuring  brokenly 
in  Arabic: 

"Astaghfaru’llah!  Allah,  I  ask  Thy  pjardon! 
Give  my  arms  the  strength  of  my  love.  Let 
my  body  mount  with  my  spirit.”  Raising 
his  voice  slightly,  in  a  mixture  of  song  and 
recitation,  he  uttered  the  seductive  phrases 
of  a  p>opular  Alexandrian  ballad: 

“•■Mlhough  your  slumber  may  be  deep. 

Think  not  that  love  can  yield  to  sleep. 

By  .\llah,  wild  with  love  I  flame. 

And  he  who  loves  is  ne’er  to  blame. 

Dtis,  ya  lellal  Dus,  ya  ItUa!'' 

Li  the  silence  that  followed,  Sevier  could 
hear  Cohusac’s  tremulous  breathing.  Ob¬ 
serving  closely,  he  noticed  all  at  once, 
with  an  unpleasant  sensation,  that  Cohusac, 
who  had  again  buried  his  face  in  the  crook  of 
his  arm,  was  regarding  him  furtively  out 
of  one  eye.  Instantly  he  believed  that  his 
companion  was  playing  a  dangerous  joke 
upx)n  him.  Disappx)intment  and  angrt' 
resentment  overcame  every  other  feeling. 
He  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  impa¬ 
tience. 

“Do  as  you  please,”  he  said,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone.  “I’m  off.” 

At  that  instant,  a  lattice  rattled  over¬ 
head.  Nevertheless,  Sevier  continued  his 
way  until  he  reached  the  corner.  Then  he 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  look  back. 

Cohusac  was  pressed  against  the  wall,  his 
face  turned  upward  with  an  intent  expres¬ 
sion’.  From  the  grated  window  above, 
Sevier  saw  a  piece  of  white  fluttering.  He 
forced  a  short,  mirthless  laugh,  and,  turning 
into  an  arcade,  made  his  way  to  the  door  of 
Juda  bin  Ismael’s  house. 

*  I  'HE  sickly-looking  doorkeep)er,  wdth 
red-rimmed,  watery  eyes  and  a  pair 
of  listless  curls  that  hung  in  a  bedraggled 
fashion  in  front  of  his  ears,  recognizci!  him, 
and  said  that  his  master  was  waiting  in  his 
rcxjm.  Thrusting  his  red  tarboosh  1  .ark  on 
his  thin  head  with  an  absent-minded 
gesture,  he  shuffled  up  a  long,  dark  flight 
of  steps  terminating  in  a  large,  square  room 
in  which  Juda  I  in  Ismael  himself  sat  dozing 
in  a  plush-upholstered  chair.  After  placing 
upx)n  a  marble-topp)ed  rickety  table  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  some  glasses,  the  servant  retired 
down-stairs  wi^h  long,  sibilant  sighs. 
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Juda  bin  Ismael  was  corpulent,  pink,  and 
fond  of  comfort.  His  hands  were  dimpled, 
his  smile  soft  and  gentle,  his  eyes  slightly 
protuberant  and  of  an  indeterminate  blue. 
He  wore  a  red  tarboosh  on  the  back  of  his 
round,  bald  head.  A  long  linen  robe  and  a 
pair  of  overlarge  Wellington  boots  of  soft 
patent  leather  completed  his  costume.  A 
downy  white  beard  floated  over  his  chest. 

IN  THE  light  of  the  oil-lamp  which  stood  on 
the  table  between  the  two  as  they  talked 
and  sipped  their  wine,  the  Jew  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  poor  rug  dealer  or  a  pedler 
in  New  York’s  Ghetto.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  .Afri¬ 
ca,  quiet,  unobtrusive,  shrewd,  patient,  and 
privately  extremely  charitable.  His  agents 
were  scattered  all  over  Arabia,  Persia  and 
northeast  Africa. 

“You  are  undertaking  a  dangerous  thing, 
Mr.  Sevier,”  said  the  old  Jew  gently. 
Sevier  smiled  disparagingly. 

“These  are  dangerous  days,  Mr.  Juda, 
apd  we’ve  all  got  to  take  chances.  But 
I  don’t  believe  the  situation  is  by  any  means 
yet  hopeless.  For  me,  I  don’t  see  any  ex- 
traordinaiy'  danger.  However,  that’s  of  no 
particular  imix)rtance.  What  I  am  anxious 
to  do  is  to  find  the  piower  behind  this  unrest. 
I  don’t  deny  the  imp)ortance  of  German  and 
Turkish  intrigue;  but  I  am  certain  there  is 
some  other  power  we  can  destroy  if  we  once 
locate  it.” 

“Women?”  asked  the  Jew.  Sevier  was 
silent  with  amazement.  “Why  not?” 
insisted  the  Jew  querulously.  “They  have 
seduced  the  prince  with  women — that’s 
certain.  Lidj  Yassou  is  a  weak  and  silly 
boy,  with  a  face  they  think  pretty  and  a 
surly  temper.  He  was  Menilek’s  favorite 
grandchild;  but,  just  the  same,  he  is  no 
good.  The  Negus  Mikail,  his  father,  the 
king  of  Wallo,  is  a  stern  and  strong  man, 
violent  and  inflexible;  but  as  to  his  son,  he 
is  nothing  more  than  a  fool.  The  ne^us 
believes  the  prince  can  do  no  wrong.  Oh, 
the  bold  king  is  father  of  a  craven  prince. 
The  lion’s  whelp  is  a  jackal.  God  punishes 
these  ruthless  monarchs,  Mr.  Sevier,  in 
their  offspring.” 

“But  what  about  the  women?” 

“Ah,  the  Turks  and  .Arabs  understand 
that.  Since  he  is  a  Christian,  the  prince 
may  marry  none  but  a  Christian,  despite 
the  secondary’  wives  they  permit  in  Abys- 
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sinia.  Even  though  it  is  Christian,  it  is  a 
corrupt  country’  in  many  ways,  Mr.  Sevier.” 
Sevier  acknowled  this  with  a  nod.  “Well 
then,  they  have  brought  him  nautch-girls, 
Egyptian  beauties  from  Alexandria,  lithe 
houris  from  the  deserts,  Georgians  with 
blue  eyes  and  skins  like  cream.  And  he  is 
not  yet  twenty’  y’ears  old!  W'hat  does  he 
care  for  an  empire?” 

“No,  no!”  insisted  Sevier.  “That  might 
be  sufficiently  true  if  he  were  alone  in  this. 
But  he  is  not  alone.  There  are  rases  of 
importance  offering  him  fealty.  There  is 
jjower  behind  him.” 

“It  is  impossible  to  say  yet  who  is  for  him 
or  against  him.” 

“I  know  it.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to 
Abyssinia  to  see  for  myself.” 

Juda  bin  Ismael  fingered  his  glass  of  wine, 
raising  his  eyebrows  with  an  expression  of 
thoughtful  abstraction.  He  looked  at  Sevier 
as  though  hesitating  to  express  an  idea  that 
might  rouse  derision  in  the  mind  of  an 
European.  .At  last,  however,  he  saFd  doubt¬ 
fully, 

“There  is  a  rumor  of  witchcraft.” 

“Witchcraft?” 

“.At  least,  I  have  heard  that  the  prince  is 
influenced  by  a  sorceress  who  has  come  from 
Gondar  on  the  Nile.  It  isn’t  necessary  for 
me  to  explain  my  own  thoughts,  Mr. 
Sevier.  I  am  a  Jew.  But  think  of  the 
country  you  are  in!  The  fame  of  this  sorcer¬ 
ess  is  great.  I  must  say  I  have  only  heard 
of  her  recently;  but,  just  the  same,  she  is 
already  known  not  only  in  .Abyssinia  but  in 
Egypt  and  .Arabia.  They  say  she  changes 
men  into  hyenas  and  crows.  With  a  bit  of 
grass  she  can  choke  the  Nile.  .At  a  distance 
you  may’  write  what  y’ou  will;  she  will  read 
your  thoughts  as  you  write  them.  She  can 
prophesy.  These  things  we  have  heard 
often.  Wbat  person  of  intelligence  would 
heed  them?  .Any’  .Armenian  p^ler  can  do 
that  kind  of  foolery’.  But,  remember,  we 
are  speaking  of  .Abyssinia.  .And  I  tell  it  to 
you  as  a  fact — that  this  prince,  Lidj  Yas¬ 
sou,  this  weak  and  effeminate  young  man, 
has  been  known  to  go  to  the  sorceress  for 
advice.  He  wears  a  charm  she  gave 
him - ” 

“Well?” 

“She  openly  prophesies  a  jehad.  From 
that  we  may  guess  something,  I  think.” 

“We  can  surmise  a  very’  great  deal,”  said 
Sevier,  rising  e.\citedly’  to  his  feet  with  a 
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flash  of  inspiration.  “I  wish  I  had  reports 
from  Tripoli  and  that  the  situation  were 
clearer  in  the  Sudan.” 

“Ah,  yes!  Gondar  is  on  the  border  of  the 
Sudan,  and  Darfur  is  in  rev'olt.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Dismiss  the  thought,  Mr.  Sevier.  It  is 
better  to  fix  the  house  and  not  look  at  the 
distant  storm-clouds — eh?” 

“Yes;  that  is  true.  Abyssinia  must  be 
considered  before  everything  else.  But  one 
more  thing:  Is  this  sorceress  beautiful?” 

The  Jew  smiled,  and  shrugged. 

“Who  can  tell?  It  is  not  probable, 
though.  What  beautiful  woman  would  con¬ 
cern  herself  with  trickery  like  that?  Her 
beauty  alone  would  be  sufficient.  No; 
I  think  it  more  probable  she  is  a  desert- 
hag,  muttering  horrible  curses  to  preserve 
herself.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  else  of  her?” 

“No.  You  know  already  that  Lidj  Yas- 
sou  has  left  his  capital  and  gone  to  Harrar?” 

“Yes — and  ignored  the  protest  of  the 
foreign  legations.” 

“.\nd  of  the  Grand  Council  of  rases - ” 

“That,  at  least,  is  a  hopeful  sign— eh?" 

“But  too  late.  He  is  already  apwstate.” 

“.And  what  is  happening  at  .Addis 
Abeba?” 

“The  great  rases  are  assembling  from  all 
ov’er.  Whether  they  will  uphold  him  or  not, 
I  cannot  tell.  There  are  good  and  brave 
men  among  them — and  they  may  dethrone 
him.” 

“And  at  Harrar?” 

“Maukara,  the  eunuch,  is  in  Harrar  town; 
and  young  Ras  Taffari  is  also  in  the  prov¬ 
ince — both  good  men —  But  what  can  we 
say  of  them  until  their  deeds  speak?" 

“By  God,”  exclaimed  Sevier,  “we  will 
crush  this  prince  at  Harrar!” 

“With  the  help  of  God,  then.  But  do  not 
forget  his  father,  the  Negus  Mikail.” 

.Abruptly  the  conversation  changed  then 
to  a  discussion  of  finances,  the  transmission 
of  reports  and  the  operations  of  new  agents. 
Sevder  was  to  draw'  without  limit  upon  any 
of  Juda  bin  Ismael’s  agents,  w’ho  would  be 
duly  informed  of  his  presence  as  a  trader. 

SEVIER  took  a  deep,  slow  breath  of  the 
night  air  as  he  sw'iftly  reviewed  all  he 
had  accomplisherl  up  to  that  moment.  He 
was  satisfied.  Flinging  out  his  hands  with 
a  gesture  that  implied  a  certain  delight  in 


facing  danger  openly,  he  turned  and  made 
his  way  toward  his  quarters.  He  came  once 
more  to  the  alley  where  he  had  left  Cohusac 
not  more  than  half  an  hour  before.  He  was 
astonished  at  himself  for  so  soon  forgetting 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  his  com¬ 
panion.  Now  it  came  back  to  him  with 
greater  vividness. 

.As  he  came  to  the  spot  where  he  had  last 
seen  Cohusac,  he  paused  instinctively  and, 
w'ith  a  quickening  heart,  looked  upward 
again  to  scan  the  gray  wall,  dark  with  the 
heavy  shadows  that  had  risen  as  the  moon 
sank  behind  the  mountains.  It  was  difficult 
to  make  out  objects  clearly,  but  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  building  he  was  able 
quickly  to  locate  the  terrace  above  the 
fourteen-foot  wall  to  which  he  supposed 
Cohusac  had  ascended. 

He  wondered  if  the  young  Frenchman  had 
actually  accomplished  it.  For  a  moment  he 
was  lost  in  speculation.  How  was  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  that  cripple  to  scramble  up  the 
rough  porpondicular  wall  without  assist¬ 
ance?  Or,  if  with  assistance,  then  without 
discovery?  He  began  to  doubt.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Cohusac  had  not  succeeded  and 
the  girl  had  not  come  down  to  him — and  it 
was  extremely  improbable  that  she  had— 
then  might  she  not  still  be  awake?  Would 
she  not  rouse  to  his  voice  if  he  sang  to  her  as 
Cohusac  had  done?  For  another  moment  he 
hesitated. 

Distantly  there  came  to  his  ears  the  faint  - 
challenge  of  a  sentry.  Its  significance  came 
home  to  Sevier.  From  above  there  broke 
sharply  the  sounds  of  a  struggle,  a  muffled 
crj’,  the  rasping  creak  of  a  charpoy  over¬ 
turned,  the  thud  of  a  blow,  a  sudden  sharp 
scream,  a  choked  voice  gasping: 

“Dick!  Dick!  For  Gtxl’s  sake  help, 
Sevier!” 

Without  a  .second’s  thought,  Sevier  at¬ 
tacked  the  wall.  There  was  a  drain-p)ip)e 
and  a  long  oblique  crack  in  the  cement  sur¬ 
face  in  which  he  found  footholds  that 
brought  him  quickly  to  the  edge  of  the 
terrace.  Tumbling  over  this  in  his  impulsive 
haste,  he  lost  his  footing  and  plunged  for¬ 
ward  on  his  hands  and  knees  amid  a  litter 
of  earthenware  and  household  furniture. 

Instantly  two  figures  flung  themselves 
upwn  him,  and  Ijefore  he  could  struggle  to  his 
feet,  he  felt  himself  held  in  the  grasp  of 
strong  men.  He  could  not  see  his  assailants. 

With  a  sp>asmo<lic  effort  he  flung  them 
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off.  One,  stumbling  over  the  edge  of  the 
parapet,  plunged  with  a  yell  into  the  dusty 
alley  below.  The  other  fell  with  a  clatter 
in  a  heap  of  debris.  Instantly  Sevier  was  on 
him  like  a  terrier,  beating  him  into  silence 
with  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
knowing  well  that  the  moment  he  assumed 
the  defensive  he  ran  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  disemboweled. 

AS  SOON  as  he  was  free  once  more,  he 
backed  quickly  toward  the  parapet, 
furiously  resolved  that  if  Cohusac  had  not 
yet  made  his  escap>e,  he  would  abandon  him. 
Panting  from  his  struggle,  cursing  brokenly 
with  rage  at  the  foolhardiness  of  the  French 
youth,  he  nevertheless  called  in  a  low,  pene¬ 
trating  voice: 

“Hillotl  I  am  here,  Hillot!” 

At  his  feet  he  heard  a  moan.  Bending 
down,  he  touched  the  frail  body  of  the 
Frenchman.  Without  another  word  he 
gripped  him  under  the  arms  and  dragged 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 

The  place  was  humming  like  a  hive. 
Hoarse  voices  could  be  heard,  shouting  and 
cursing.  The  voices  of  women  chattered 
and  called  in  high-pitched  accents  full  of 
mixed  terror  and  curiosity.  There  was 
a  great  scraping  of  charpoys  on  the  cement 
roofs,  a  banging  of  doors,  shuffling  of  bare 
feet,  and  suddenly  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
police  askari  attracted  by  the  sudden  din. 

Slipping  off  his  cummerbund  and  belt, 
Sievier  buckled  them  together,  knotted  one 
end  in  Cohusac’s  belt,  and,  lying  on  his 
stomach,  lowered  him  as  far  as  he  could, 
then  dropped  him  into  the  thick  dust. 

As  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  faced 
alK)ut,  another  figure  confronted  Sevier. 
Unhesitatingly  he  threw  himself  upon  it. 
Instantly  he  recoiled.  It  was  a  woman — 
and  she  had  not  screamed! 

Sevier  seized  her  by  the  arms  and  backed 
to  a  point  from  whidi  he  could  at  the  first 
warning  vault  into  the  street  below. 

The  increasing  tumult  about  them  only 
served  to  emphasize  their  temporary  isolation 
in  that  dark  comer  of  the  towering  building. 
Sevier  had  a  moment’s  respite  to  catch  his 
breath  and  consider  the  situation.  There 
was  something*  about  the  woman  that 
brought  his  excitement  and  rage  simmering 
down  into  a  curious  silence.  It  was  char¬ 


acteristic  of  him  that,  unshaken  by  the  up¬ 
roar,  he  found  it  possible  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  her. 

The  perfume  of  attar  of  roses  hung  about 
her.  He  could  tell  by  the  grip  he  had  on 
her  firm,  smooth  arms  that  she  must  be 
graceful  and  strong.  Nor  was  there  any 
doubt  about  her  youthfulness.  A  com¬ 
pelling  curiosity  surged  over  him. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  demanded. 

Her  murmured  reply  vibrated  like  a  low- 
toned  porcelain  bell  tapped  with  a  kid 
mallet.  It  had  the  strangely  stirring  quality 
known  in  the  Arabic  as“sa-aja”  the  cooing 
cadence  of  a  dove. 

“I  am  called  Miriam,  my  lord.” 

Sevier’s  heart  seemed  to  burn  with  flame. 
Trembling,  he  released  her.  The  next  in¬ 
stant,  an  impulse  of  sheer  romantic  reck¬ 
lessness  surged  up  within  him,  and  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  turned  her  face  up  so 
that  he  might  examine  her  features  more 
closely.  He  saw  nothing  but  her  eyes. 
Like  pools  of  dark  liquid  amber  in  which 
fire  smoldered,  they  looked  at  him,  return¬ 
ing  his  gaze  with  calm  confidence  and  an 
overwhelming  tenderness.  The  soft  contact 
of  her  body  waz  more  compelling  than  the 
rough  force  of  his  assailants.  As  he  looked 
into  her  eyes,  he  forgot  everything  but  her. 
Embracing  her  tightly,  he  kissed  her. 

It  was  a  delirious  kiss.  It  stunned  his 
power  of  reason.  All  thought  fled.  His 
heart,  mounting  to  his  lips,  melted  in  an 
exquisite  contact;  while  the  girl’s  arms, 
twining  about  his  neck,  held  him  convulsiv’e- 
ly.  Lifting  his  face,  he  drew  a  long,  trem¬ 
bling  breath,  and  in  that  instant  became 
aware  that  searchers  were  approaching. 

“Beware!”  he  gasped.  “They  will  dis¬ 
cover  us!  Alone,  you  are  safe.  With  me, 
you  are  surely  lost.  Let  me  go — quickly.” 

Instead  of  releasing  him,  she  held  him 
tighter.  Disturbed  at  this  foolhardiness, 
and  yet  touched  at  such  evidence  of  com¬ 
plete  abandonment,  he  looked  at  her  again, 
expostulating.  She  said  nothing,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  him  tight.  He  could  hear 
voices  close  at  hand.  He  tried  to  push 
away  from  her. 

“Let  go!”  he  said  decisively. 

All  at  once  she  began  to  cry  out,  holding 
on  to  him  with  all  her  strength: 

“.Abdullah!  Help!  Help!” 


What  sort  of  foolish  scrape  has  Sevier  got  himself  into  on  the  eve  of  his  important  mission?  See  tlie 
next  instalment  of  “The  Witch  of  (londar’’  in  November  Evervbouv's— out  October  14th. 
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IT  BEGAN  to  snow  about  dark,  and  at 
eight-thirty,  when  Bobby  King  took 
the  last  look  out  of  his  dormer- 
window,  it  was  floating  down  in  a 
feathery  mass,  through  which  the  street¬ 
light  in  front  of  the  house  shone  dimly,  like 
the  yellow  ball  of  a  Chinese  lantern. 

“Gee!”  he  muttered  gloomily  as  he 
climl>ed  into  bed.  “If  it  keeps  this  up,  it’ll 
spoil  the  ice.”  And  then  he  comforted 
himself  with  the  thought  that  snow  in  such 
feathery  flakes  never  lasted  long,  and  just 
before  he  fell  asleep  he  was  worrying 
vaguely  lest  it  might  turn  to  rain. 

But  it  did  not  turn  to  rain;  neither  did  the 
feathery  flakes  continue.  Gradually  it 
grew  colder,  and  the  flakes  shrank  up,  con¬ 
solidated  and  beat  down  like  thrown  rice, 
and  then  the  wind  rose  and  drove  it  in 
furious  blasts,  whipping  it  across  the  open 
spaces,  piling  it  in  the  comers,  massing  it 
against  fences  and  walls,  festooning  the 
rubbish  of  dooiyards,  the  uneven  surfaces 
of  the  quiet  village  streets  with  domes  and 
minarets  in  miniature,  and  raising  strange 
mounds  and  ridges  to  transform  the  iron 
contours  of  winter  under  soft  lines  of 
beauty. 

.\nd  then  the  wind  died  down  and  the 
stars  shone  clear,  sparkling  with  a  blue 
light.  .\nd  as  the  hours  passed  and  Bobby 
King  slept,  it  again  grew  warmer,  a  mist 
blotted  out  the  stars  and  the  snow  came 
back,  falling  gently. 
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When  Bobby  woke,  every  fence-post 
and  picket  was  snow-capped;  the  naked 
limbs  of  the  maples  in  front  of  the  house 
were  wound  in  ermine,  and  the  drifts  of  the 
earlier,  colder  hours  were  blanketed  in 
continuous  waves  by  the  elfin  fingers  of  the 
snow. 

With  his  well-greased  skating-shoes  laced 
tight,  he  set  out  before  breakfast  to  estimate 
and  appraise  what,  to  him,  was  the  damage 
done  by  the  snow.  He  waded  through  the 
drift  that  covered  the  sidewalk,  reared 
against  the  obstruction  of  the  fence,  and 
scuffed  through  to  the  earlier  wind-swept 
expanse  of  the  open  street  to  find,  to  his 
delight,  that  the  later  snow  had  only  fallen 
to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches. 

“Gee!”  he  muttered,  dancing  in  his  de¬ 
light.  “Bet  it  blew  off  the  old  ice  and 
there’s  just  this  trackin’  snow  on  top.” 
Entirely  reassured,  he  floundered  back, 
plowing  a  new  path  through  the  drift, 
to  bolt  hurriedly  a  tasteless  breakfast. 

“Eet  I  bring  you  home  a  dandy  mess  of 
suckers!” 

He  grinned  up  at  his  father  when,  with 
his  newspaper-wrapped  lunch  bulging  in 
one  fKxket,  skates  hanging  from  his 
shoulder,  he  gingerly  felt  the  needle¬ 
points  of  the  five-pronged  fish-spear  he 
called  a  “trident.” 

“You  got  dandy  points  on  the  old  spear, 
dad!”  he  cried,  with  sage  approval. 

“It  will  do” — the  father  smiled,  more  than 
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rep>aid  for  his  hour  of  careful  grinding — “un¬ 
til  you  jam  it  down  on  the  stones  as  usual.” 

“Coin’  to  be  careful  to-day,”  the  boy 
promised.  “No  old  shallow  water’s  goin’ 
to  fool  me.” 

With  the  fish-spear  over  his  shoulder,  he 
plunged  for  the  third  time  through  the 
drift  in  front  of  the  house,  his  father 
watching  from  the  doorway. 

“Don’t  know  but  you  better  shovel  that 
walk  first,”  he  called  after  hini. 

Bobby’s  heart  sank. 

“Gee!”  he  gulped,  at  thought  of  a  morning 
spoiled,  and  then  his  agonized  glance  read 
the  grin  on  his  father’s  face  and,  with  a 
shout,  he  broke  into  a  run.  But  he  slowed 
down  before  he  reached  the  corner  of 
Main  Street.  The  white  silence  of  the 
snowy  morning  threw  back  a  single  voice 
with  disconcerting  clearness,  and  he  walked 
silently,  zigzagging  to  furrow  the  unbroken 
drifts. 

The  blood  was  tingling  in  his  veins, 
and  he  had  decided  the  day  was  warm 
when  he  turned  in  at  the  last  house  but  one 
on  Main  Street,  where  Theodore  waited. 

“It’s  as  cold  as  the  dickens.”  Theodore 
shivered  in  the  doorw'ay  as  Bobby  stamjied 
some  jjart  of  the  snow  from  his  high-lhced 
shoes. 

“Naw;  it’s  warm,”he  disputed,  as  he  came 
into  the  kitchen,  his  way  marked  by  patches 
of  snow.  “I’ll  bet  you  the  old  wind  just 
whipped  the  ice  clean — all  but  just  this 
little  snow  on  top.” 

“Bet  you  it’s  so  snowy  we  can’t  stomp 
’em  up.” 

Theodore  had  overslept  and  was  inclined 
to  be  pessimistic. 

“Bet  you  it  ain’t!  Snow’s  all  blown  off 
the  flats.  Can  see  the  grass  plain  on 
Thorn’s  lot — guess  I  noticed!” 

Theodore  still  grumbled  as  he  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  but  his  spirits  revived  as,  that 
finished,  he  laced  on  his  heavy  shoes,  and 
he  was  entirely  cheerful  when,  ready  to 
start,  he  felt  the  needle-ix)ints  of  Bobby’s 
trident. 

“Didn’t  think  you’ld  ever  get  ’em  sharp, 
the  way  you  bustecl  ’em  the  last  time.” 

“Dad  did  it,”  said  Bobby  proudly. 

“If  you’d  get  a  spring  like  mine,  wouldn’t 
need  to  sharf>en  it.”  boasted  Theodore. 

“Huh,”  grunted  Bobby.  “Springer- 
spear’s  no  go<xl,  “less  its  a  whale.”  It  was 
the  endless  argument  as  to  the  relative 


merits  of  the  spring  over  the  stiff-pronged 
spear,  and  it  served  to  keep  each  boy 
enamored  of  his  own. 

“Didn’t  I  get  more  fish  ’n  you  last 
time?” 

“Just  because  I  busted  into  them  rocks,” 
said  Bobby  scornfully.  “Bet  you  I  don’t 
jam  dowm  on  no  stones  to-day.” 

T>UT  at  last  they  were  off,  Theodore 
carrying  an  ax  in  addition  to  skates 
and  spear.  The  cold  nipped  them  sharply 
as  they  came  out  from  the  warmth  of  the 
kitchen. 

“Told  you  ’twas  a  fierce  day,”  said 
Theodore,  as  Bobby  pressed  his  mittened 
hands  to  his  tingling  face. 

“Got  cold  while  you  was  eatin’  your  old 
breakfast,”  was  Bobby’s  ready  explanation. 

But  when  they  reached  the  Main 
Street  bridge,  both  boys  were  comfortably 
aglow. 

“Gettin’  warmer!”  cried  Bobby.  “I 
just  knew  it  was  goin’  to  be  a  bully  day.” 

The  river  at  its  widest  expanse  above  the 
bridge  stretchefl  an  unmarred  surface  of 
white  to  the  turn,  a  half-mile  away.  Below 
the  dam,  which  backed  up  the  water  to  the 
pondlike  depth  of  the  stretch  above  the 
bridge,  the  shallow  stream  ran  noisily  over 
a  rocky  bed,  the  mid-channel  open  between 
narrow  strips  of  shore-ice. 

For  a  time  the  two  boys  stood  in  inexpress¬ 
ible  appreciation.  The  Tobe’s  Hill  road 
stretched  diagonally  over  the  hill,  an  un¬ 
broken  ribbon  of  white,  the  scattered  bushes 
on  either  .side  a  fairy  forest  under  the  cling¬ 
ing  drapery  of  the  snow. 

And  then  they  scrambled  down  the  bank, 
and,  each  kicking  a  space  comparatively 
clear  of  snow,  they  began  the  finger- 
numbing  task  of  fastening  skates  to  snowy 
shoes.  But  their  skates  on,  they  deposited 
f.sh-spears  and  ax  on  the  river-bank,  for 
they  must  first  mark  the  untouched  sur¬ 
face  of  this  patch  of  ice  that  was  the  village 
rink. 

“Let’s  write  our  names,  so  the  fellows 
will  know  we  was  here  first.”  .\nd  Theo¬ 
dore  .swung  off  w’ith  waving  arms,  turning 
and  pivoting,  swinging  this  way  and  that, 
circling  in  .shaky,  staggering  loops,  to  finish 
with  a  long  sweep  and  a  quick  turn  at 
Bobby’s  side.  “How’s  that?  Ain’t  it  a 
pippin?” 

And  Bobby  grunted  approval,  swinging 
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o!!  to  mark  an  untouched  space  for  his 
own,  finishing  with  equal  satisfaction. 

For  a  little  time  they  viewed  their  work 
with  the  satisfaction  of  master  craftsmen. 
No  eye  but  a  boy’s  who  had  seen  it  done 
could  have  traced  a  name  in  the  lines  they 
had  marked,  but  they  called  it  good — and 
so  it  was  good. 

And  then  they  must  chop  a  test-hole  to 
see  how  thick  the  ice  was,  and  then,  al¬ 
though  they  had  not  expected  this,  Theo¬ 
dore  speared  a  sucker  through  the  hole. 

“Gee!  The  old  river’s  just  full  of  fish 
to-day!”  cried  Bobby.  And  Theodore 
skated  to  the  further  shore  and  climl)ed  the 
bank  on  his  skates  to  cut  a  branch  from  the 
nearest  bush,  upon  which  they  strung  the 
fish  through  its  gills.  And  then  Theodore 
pounded  upon  the  ice  with  the  ax,  skating 
in  a  wide  circle,  and  Bobby  stood  with  spear 
dipped  at  the  hole,  but  no  other  unlucky 
fish  passed  under. 

“It’s  too  wide  for  spearin’  here.”  Theo¬ 
dore  was  skating  back.  “Let’s  get  started 
before  some  one  else  comes  along.” 

Then,  side  by  side,  they  skated  silently 
up  the  river. 

.■\bove  the  bend  the  river  narrowed,  and 
where  it  flow'ed  along  the  edge  of  Harlow’s 
woods,  the  frozen  channel  was  not  over 
twenty  feet  wide,  although  the  stony 
river-bed  stretched  dry  for  many  yards 
upon  the  other  side.  In  the  spring  the 
river  was  a  wide  torrent,  but  in  the  summer 
and  winter  it  was  but  a  narrow  thread  of  a 
stream,  shrunken  to  the  deepest  channel 
when  one  passed  beyond  the  wide,  jx)nd- 
like  stretch  above  the  dam. 

But  to  the  two  boys  it  was  a  mighty 
tributary  flowing  through  a  wilderness  of 
.forest  and  field,  the  enchanted  land  of 
boyhood’s  imagining.  They  knew  all  its 
quiet  pools,  its  wild  rapfids,  its  “bottomless 
holes”— a  river  without  “bottomless  holes” 
would  not  be  a  boy’s  river — and  they  knew 
the  intersecting  creeks  that  trickled  in 
from  marshy  meadows  or  tumbled  more 
boisterously  down  narrow  ravines.  .And  in 
some  of  these  were  trout,  wary  and  small 
from  much  fishing,  but  the  lx>ys  caught 
them  occasionally  in  the  early  summer, 
fishing  shamelessly  with  worms  for  bait, 
sneering  scornfully  at  flies.  But  the  sucker 
was  king  of  the  river,  and  the  boys  fished  for 
suckers  from  the  banks  in  the  roily  water 
when  the  flood  was  subsiding  in  spring  and 
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speared  them  through  the  ice  in  winter,  but 
at  other  seasons  they  were  considered  wormy, 
and  the  sucker  was  tabu. 

For  five  miles  above  the  dam  the  river 
was  considered  “skatable,”  barring  a  couple 
of  rapids  that  never  had  frozen  to  be  a  ring 
ice  within  Theodore’s  exjjerience,  who  was 
nearly  fourteen,  nearly  two  years  older 
than  Bobby,  and  some  other  shallows  w’here 
one  must  take  to  the  bank;  but  they  called  it 
a  five-mile  stretch  of  skating-ice  before  it 
split  into  two  narrow  creeks  and  was  lost  in 
the  unexplored  wilderness  of  diverging 
valleys. 

Some  day  they  were  going  to  explore  those 
valleys — some  day  when  they  had  more 
time — but  now  the  dividing  water  marked 
the  limit  of  their  wandering,  although,  if  the 
ice  was  good,  they  always  went  this  far 
when  they  were  out  for  a  full  day. 

.And  to-day  they  skated  slowly  past  Har¬ 
low’s  woods,  scanning  the  bank  and  the 
ground  under  the  trees  for  tracks,  quite 
ready  to  abandon  the  sp>earing  temporarily 
for  the  fun  of  poking  into  a  rabbit-hole  or 
for  a  glimpse  of  a  squirrel  on  the  naked  limb 
of  a  tree.  But  there  were  no  tracks  this 
morning. 

“No  use  lookin’,”  was  Theodore’s  verdict. 
“It  snowed  till  past  daylight,  and  there 
won’t  be  any  rabbits  out  till  to-night.” 

“Suppose  we  try  a  hole  here,”  suggested 
Bobby. 

“Might  as  well,”  agreed  Theodore. 
“Though  it  ain’t  as  good  a  place  as  Cur- 
rey’s.” 

“  ’Course  it  ain’t,”  said  Bobby  scorn¬ 
fully.  “.Ain’t  any  place  as  good  as  Currey’s 
in  the  whole  river.” 

But,  with  the  acknowledged  better  place 
ahead,  they  stopped  and  cut  a  hole,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  skated  on,  each  had  speared  a  fish. 

'  I  'HKN,  for  a  couple  of  miles,  the  river 
stretched  between  open  meadows  with 
but  occasional  willow  clumps  and  the  weeds 
and  brier  patches  of  the  low,  crumbling 
banks,  and  the  water  was  shallowed  here 
and  the  ice  rough,  the  vibration  painfully 
accentuating  the  fact  that  their  toes  were 
numb  with  cold. 

Then,  for  a  long  stretch,  there  was  shell- 
ice  under  the  snow  where  the  slates  cut 
through  at  every  attempted  stroke,  and 
they  were  forced  to  plod  along  at  a  wear>-- 
ing,  floundering  walk.  But  the  ice  grew 
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firm  again,  and  they  were  at  the  deeper, 
narrow  stretch  before  the  turn  at  Currey’s, 
where  a  brook  met  the  river.  This  was  a 
famous  place  for  suckers  and  their  real 
objective. 

They  cut  two  holes  here  on  either  side  of 
the  narrow  way.  It  was  not  always  neces¬ 
sary*  for  one  of  them  to  drive  by  pounding 
on  the  ice  at  Currey’s,  and  each  stood  at  his 
hole,  peering  through  the  cold  green  water 
to  the  mud  bottom  below.  And  the  suck¬ 
ers  were  running  to-day,  and  soon  the 
spears  were  busy  and  gaffed  fish  were 
flopping  upon  the  ice,  dyeing  the  snow 
pinkly. 

“G^!  Did  you  ever  see  ’em  so  thick?” 
panted  Bobby,  as  he  drew  up  a  big  one, 
sending  it  with  a  jerk  far  out  on  the  ice. 

“Look  out  you  don’t  jab  the  bottom,” 
•warned  Theodore. 

“Huh — it’s  mud  bottom!”  scorned 
Bobby,  thrusting  wildly,  missing  the  fish 
and  sending  his  spear  down  into  the  mud  to 
strike  a  buried  stone,  and  when  he  drew  it 
out,  one  point  was  hopelessly  battered. 

“Gee!”  he  said  ruefully. 

“I  told  you  to  watch  out,”  taunted 
Theodore,  but  Bobby  was  too  troubled  to 
find  any  fitting  retort.  His  careless  jab  had 
spoiled  the  point  of  the  middle  prong,  and 
his  continuing  success  was  more  than 
problematical,  for  now  he  must  strike 
skilfully,  depending  ujwn  the  two  outer 
barbs. 

But  he  set  himself  for  careful  work,  and 
he  landed  the  first  fish  at  which  he  struck 
and  then  he  missed  the  next  half-dozen  in 
succession.  .\nd  then  he  stood  discon¬ 
solately  watching  Theodore  while,  excite¬ 
ment  and  interest  ebbing,  the  cold  took  hold 
upon  him.  Shivering  a  little,  he  skated  back 
to  a  clump  of  willows  and  cut  and  trimmed 
a  long,  slender  branch,  leaving  one  short 
stub  protruding  Y-shape  at  the  larger  end. 

When  he  had  skated  back  with  this,  he 
was  warmer,  and  he  grew  cheerful  again 
as  he  gathered  up  the  scattered  fish  and 
threaded  them  on  the  branch. 

“(iee,  Theo!  We  never  got  such  a  mess 
as  this.” 

“Golly!  They’ll  make  two  strings  apiece.” 
Theodore  dropped  his  spear  and  was  skating 
back  to  the  willows. 

Bobby  laid  down  his  fish  and  followed, 
and  this  time  with  great  care  each  selected 
and  cut  two  long,  pliant  withes.  Threaded 


in  double  strings,  the  catches  made  a  brave 
showing. 

“Gee!  Wouldn’t  the  fellows  be  sore  if 
they  saw  us  with  these?”  gloated  Bobby. 

“Say — we  got  so  many  we  can  go  back 
early  and  show  ’em,”  suggested  The^ore. 

“I’ll  bet  you  we  will!”  cried  Bobby,  and 
then  a  new  thought  intruded.  “Gee!  We 
ain’t  et  our  lunch.” 

“We’ll  go  round  the  bend  to  Currey’s 
grove  and  eat,  and  then  we’ll  spear  a  few 
more  and  beat  it  home,”  decided  Theodore. 

Gathering  up  the  fish  and  spears,  and 
Theodore  cariy-ing  the  ax,  which  was  now  a 
troublesome  burden,  they  skated  ahead  to 
Currey’s  grove.  There  they  took  off  their 
skates  and,  brushing  the  snow  from  a  half- 
rotted  log,  they  built  a  fire  against  it,  and 
then,  sitting  upon  the  log  at  either  side  of 
the  fire,  they  ate  their  luncheons.  How 
good  it  felt  to  stretch  their  legs  naturally, 
free  from  the  confining  clamp  of  the  skates, 
and  how  wonderful  that  cold  lunch  tasted 
after  the  toil  of  the  morning  and  with  that 
toasting  fire  between  them,  those  wonderful 
strings  of  fish  upon  the  snow  before  them 
and  visions  of  the  envy  they  would  rouse 
floating  in  their  minds! 

“Gee!  This  is  the  bulliest  day  yet!” 
cried  Bobby,  with  his  mouth  full  of  icy  pie. 

Theodore  nodded,  too  busily  cont.'nt  for 
sp)eech. 

But,  luncheon  finished,  and  drowsy 
under  the  sting  of  the  air  and  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  the  long  skate  back  loomed  fore¬ 
bodingly.  "Their  stiffening  muscles  ached 
at  the  thought,  and  wet  shoes  pinched  feet 
that  were  suddenly  covered  with  sore  spots. 
Then  the  cheer  died  out  of  the  fire,  and  they 
shivered  as  their  faces  burned  and  their 
shoes  steamed  in  the  heat. 

“Gee!  It’s  an  awful  ways  back,” 
groaned  Bobby. 

“And  I  got  this  old  ax.”  Theodore 
kicked  the  discarded  tool  wrathfully. 

Gradually  the  fire  died  down  and  the  cold 
gripped  them  miserably,  and  rather  than 
gather  more  wood,  they  began  to  lefasten 
their  skates. 

“Anyway,  we’ll  show  ’em  more  fish  than 
they  ever  saw*,”  muttered  Theodore,  and 
the  thought  restored  some  of  their  earlier 
animation  and  they  stood  up  stiffly,  pre¬ 
pared  to  go. 

They  cheered  up  some  as  they  skated 
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back  to  the  bend,  and  at  the  holes  where 
they  had  had  such  wonderful  luck  they 
stopped  irresolutely.  It  was  hard  to  go  on 
when  they  could  get  more,  but  the  strings 
of  fish  were  heavy. 

“I’ve  got  all  I  can  lug,”  Theodore  de¬ 
clared  crossly. 

“I’ll  carry  your  spear,”  offered  Bobby. 
“Both  of  ’em  ain’t  as  heavy  as  that  ax.” 
But  in  his  mind  lingered  a  fragment  of  de¬ 
sire  to  get  more  fish. 

But  Theodore  accepted  the  offer  quickly 
and  passed  over  his  spear,  and  with  two 
spears  and  two  branches  of  fish,  Bobby 
decided  that  he  had  enough.  They  faced 
resolutely  homeward.  The  ice  was  smooth 
below  Currey’s,  and  as  their  muscles  lim¬ 
bered  up,  they  skated  easily  in  restored 
confidence. 

“Never  went  back  as  early  as  this,”  said 
Bobby  regretfully. 

“We  ain’t  back  yet.”  Theodore  remem¬ 
bered  the  stretch  of  shell-ice  and  the  longer 
way  be>'ond.  “And,  besides,  we  want  to  get 
back  early  if  we’re  goin’  to  find  any  of  the 
fellers.” 

Bobby  agreed,  and  the  p>ace  quickened. 
.\nd  then  they  struck  the  stretch  of  shell-ice 
and  floundered  to  a  w’alk.  Weary,  impa¬ 
tient  to  get  back,  and  burdened  by  the  fish, 
this  piece  of  hard  going  nearly  exhausted 
them.  Now  their  skates  cut  through 
sharply  under  the  additional  weight  and,  so 
cutting,  stuck,  the  points  of  their  skates 
catching  the  shell-ice  as  they  lifted  their 
feet. 

They  stumbled  at  every’  step,  and  at 
e\Try  stumble  the  slippery  stems  of  willow 
would  slip  in  their  mittened  grasp,  and 
every  time  they  dropped  a  string,  half- 
frozen  fish  would  slip  from  the  end  to  be 
painfully  recovered  from  the  snow. 

“Gee!  It’s  fierce;  w-e’!!  never  get  back,” 
Bobby  muttered  wearily;  but  neither  boy 
could  have  imagained  the  possibility  of 
abandoning  a  single  fish. 

OUT  at  last  they  were  past  the  shell-ice, 
and  now  the  rcKklike  surface  of  the 
rough  stretch  set  the  runners  vibrating 
until  their  feet  became  as  wooden  blocks 
hanging  to  their  aching  legs.  Their  i>rog- 
ress  had  grown  so  automatic  and  weariness 
settled  so  heavily  upon  them  that  they 
nev’er  noticed  when  they’  struck  smooth  ice 
again  above  Harlow’s  wcxxls. 
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But  here  Theodore  began  to  forge  ahead, 
and  at  Harlow’s  wocxls  he  led  by  several 
yards. 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  cry  of 
amazement. 

“Golly!  Hustle  up!”  he  called  back  to 
the  lagging  Bobby.  “Wliat  do  you  think  of 
that?”  he  shrilled,  as  Bobby  came  up. 
Stretching  across  the  ice  in  front  of  them 
ran  a  line  of  enormous  tracks. 

Incoherent  in  his  excitement,  Theodore 
was  repeating,  “Golly!”  in  a  voice  that 
wavered  and  cracked. 

Bobby  stood  in  breathless  bewilderment. 

“Gee!  What  a  dog!”  he  gasp)ed. 

“Dog!  Dog!”  Theodore’s  voice  rose  in 
a  cry  of  derision. 

“If  it  ain’t  a  dog,  what  is  it?”  Bobby  was 
tired  and  in  no  mood  to  be  laughed  at. 

“Ain’t  no  dog  half  as  big  as  that,  and, 
’sides,  look  at  the  shape  of  ’«n!” 

Bobby  was  looking,  his  eyes  w’ide  with 
wonder. 

“No  dog  don’t  have  feet  like  that.” 

The  impossible  was  hovering  over  Bobby. 

“Bear,”  he  whispered,  his  mouth  sud¬ 
denly  dry. 

“Sure  is!”  gasped  Theodore. 

“But  there  ain’t  no  bears.” 

“Didn’t  somethin’  make  those  tracks?” 

This  was  unanswerable,  for  the  tracks  were 
there.  They'  came  diagonally’  across  the 
dry’  river-bed,  turned  and  crossed  the  ice  in 
the  most  direct  line  for  the  opposite  bank, 
and  there,  on  the  short,  steep  bank,  was  a 
deep  scratch,  almost  a  furrow,  where  the 
animal  had  slipped  and  scrambled  up  the 
bank,  and,  beyond,  the  tracks  lay’  plain  on 
the  untrodden  snow.  Whether  they’  were 
bear-tracks  or  not,  something  had  made 
them,  and  that  something  was  not  a  dog. 
Both  boy’s  were  now  sure  of  this. 

“They  weren’t  there  when  we  went 
up  this  momin’,”  said  the  bewildered 
Bobby’. 

“  ’Course  thev  wasn’t.  Them  tracks 
ain’t  a  minute  old.”  Theodore  was  studv- 
ing  the  scratches  in  the  bank  with  a  criti¬ 
cal  eye. 

Bobby  took  a  couple  of  uneasy  strokes 
dow’n-stream. 

“Suppose  he  comes  back!” 

Theodore  glanced  apprehensively’  through 
the  woods  but  stood  his  ground. 

“Couldn’t  catch  us  on  skates,”  he  de¬ 
clared  boldly. 
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Slowly  Bobby  moved  back  to  his  side. 
Every  vestige  of  weariness  had  left  them 
now. 

“How  could  a  bear  get  here?”  he  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“  ’Member  the  day  when  we  was  shootin’ 
squirrels  over  back  of  Tucker’s?  ’Member 
the  noise  we  heard?” 

“Gee!  I’ll  bet  he  lives  up  in  that  old 
gully.”  At  last  Bobby  had  an  explanation 
that  satisfied  him.  But  in  a  moment 
doubt  returned.  It  had  been  too  firmly 
impressed  upnin  his  mind  that  there  were  no 
bears  in  this  part  of  the  country.  “If  there 
was  a  bear,  somebody  would  have  seen  it.” 

“We  wouldn’t  have  seen  it,  ’cept  for  the 
snow.”  Again  the  foundations  of  Bobby’s 
belief  trembled.  The  deviation  from  fact 
was  unnoted;  seeing  these  tracks  and  seeing 
a  bear  were  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the 
minds  of  both  boys. 

“Suppose  he’s  gone  back  to  Tucker’s 
gully?” 

“Those  tracks  are  headed  right  for  Har¬ 
low’s  place.”  A  new  ambition  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  smolder  in  Theodore’s  heart. 

“Jim  Harlow’s  got  a  rifle,”  said  Bobby, 
and  the  remark  fanned  the  desire  to 
flame. 

“Let’s  go  up  in  the  woods  a  little  ways 
and  see  if  he  keeps  on  for  Harlow’s.” 
Bobby  stared  aghast  at  the  suggestion. 
“Come  on,”  urged  Theodore;  “don’t  be 
a  ’fraid-cat.” 

“We  ain’t  got  no  gun.”  Bobby’s  voice 
was  weak. 

Theodore’s  desire  grew  stronger,  but  he 
wisely  concluded  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  to  give  it  voice.  He  was  fired  with  zeal 
to  go  bear-hunting,  but  he  knew  he  would 
not  stir  a  step  without  Bobby,  who  was 
plainly  unwilling  to  go.  Some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  unwisdom  of  his  positive 
statement  as  to  the  freshness  of  the  tracks 
came  to  him. 

“I’ll  bet  you  he’s  been  gone  an  hour,”  he 
said,  with  as  much  conviction  as  he  had 
recently  proclaimed  the  tracks  less  than  a 
minute  old. 

Bobby  gave  this  equal  credit  with  the 
earlier  statement. 

“Then  he’s  way  over  the  hill  by  now.” 
There  was  more  curiosity  than  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  his  voice. 

“Sure  he  is!  Let’s  go  up  a  little  ways; 
we’ll  keep  our  skates  on.”  This  was  the 


decisive  suggestion,  for  Bobby,  too,  be¬ 
lieved  they  could  skate  away  from  a 
bear. 

Still  carrying  the  ax,  sjjears  and  fish,  they 
scrambled  up  the  bank  on  their  skates  and 
followed  the  tracks  warily  into  the  woods. 
The  tracks  led  straight  toward  Harlow’s, 
and  advancing  upon  a  house  where  there 
were  men,  to  say  nothing  of  a  rifle,  was  a 
less  chilling  proposition  than  following  into 
the  woods  away  from  help.  The  nearer 
they  drew  to  Harlow’s  the  more  confident 
they  became. 

“Wish  I  had  my  old  gun,”  said  Bobby. 

This  was  Theodore’s  cue.  They  were  a 
long  way  from  the  river  now,  and  walking 
on  skates  was  both  wearisome  and  slow,  and 
Theodore  was  confident  now  that  Bobby 
would  go  bear-hunting  in  earnest. 

“Let’s  take  off  our  skates  and  sneak  up  to 
Harlow’s — it  s  just  over  the  hill — and  get 
Jim  an’  his  rifle,”  he  suggested,  and  this 
time  he  found  Bobby  equally  as  eager. 

And  so  they  turned  off  the  trail  to  a  con¬ 
venient  log  and  sat  down  to  remove  their 
skates. 

“We  can  leave  our  fish  and  spears  and 
things  at  Harlow’s  till  we  get  back,”  said 
The^ore,  struggling  with  his  skates.  The 
clamps  were  frozen.  And  as  they  sat, 
bent  forward,  working  at  the  frozen  clamps, 
oblivious  of  their  surroundings,  a  long  black 
head  poked  in  l)etween  them  from  behind. 

For  a  moment  they  remained  as  motion¬ 
less  as  though  turned  to  stone,  every 
sensation  suspended;  then,  with  a  simul¬ 
taneous  yell  that  sounded  horrible  in  their 
own  ears  but  in  reality  reached  the  frosty 
air  as  a  strangling  moan  of  terror,  they 
lunged  forward,  to  stumble  and  pitch  face 
downward  in  the  snow. 

.^nd  a  black  bear,  sniflSng  the  air  with 
twitching  nostrils,  stepped  ponderously 
over  the  log.  The  boys  saw  him  coming,  a 
vast  shape  of  doom,  and  they  scrambled  for¬ 
ward  with  choking  cries,  striving  to  gain  a 
footing  with  knees  and  ankles  suddenly 
limp  and  powerless,  .^fter  a  nightmare 
effort  that,  to  their  stricken  minds,  seemed  to 
cover  an  eternity  of  time,  they  were  plung¬ 
ing  forward  through  the  woods. 

Spears  and  ax  were  abandoned,  but, 
by  some  curious  reflex,  Theodore  still  clung 
to  both  strings  of  fish,  and  Bobby  had 
graspred  and  retained  his  hold  upon  one. 
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Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  the 
bear  rav’enously  bolting  the  other.  Then 
the  boys  ran  wildly  for  the  river-bank. 

The  grade  was  in  their  favor,  their  only 
hope  of  salvation  to  reach  the  ice,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  handicap  of  skates  on  the  uneven 
ground  strewn  with  leaves,  brush  and 
stones  under  the  snow,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
ever  negotiated  the  same  distance  more 
rapidly  in  their  shoes.  But  before  they  had 
covert  fifty  yards  the  bear  had  finished 
his  string  of  fish  and  was  lumbering  after 
than,  rolling  along  ponderously  but  at 
surprising  speed. 

From  the  first  jump  the  boys  had  been 
putting  forth  every  effort  of  which  they 
were  capable,  but  the  bear  was  lessening 
the  distance  at  every  stride. 

Now  he  was  close — so  close  that  one  of 
Bobby’s  flying  feet  struck  him,  and  this 
caused  Bobby  to  lurch  against  Theodore, 
who  stumbled  and  pitched  forward  and, 
striving  to  recover  his  own  balance,  Bobby’s 
skate  turned  under  him,  twisting  him  side- 
wise  and  sent  him  sprawling  across  the 
broad  back  of  the  bear. 

With  a  woof  of  astonishment  the  bear 
jerked  back,  and  as  Bobby  rolled  to  the 
ground,  the  animal  rose  upon  its  hind 
legs.  He  saw  the  vast  shape  above  him. 
His  last  hope  fled,  and  he  buried  his  face  in 
his  arms  and  sobbed  in  the  helplessness  of  a 
terrified  child. 

Then  something  pushed  against  him,  and 
he  opened  his  eyes  to  find  the  bear  nosing 
under  him,  pushing  him  away,  shoving  him 
over  the  snow,  and  he  heard  Theodore’s 
voice,  hoarse,  panting. 

“Beat  it!  Beat  it!” 

It  brought  back  the  will  to  try,  and  he 
rolled  over  and  ov€r  on  the  snow,  scrambled 
to  his  hands  and  knees  and  staggered  to  his 
feet.  The  loear  was  eating  the  second 
string  of  fish  that  had  been  crushed  under 
Bobby’s  fallen  body.  Theodore  was  twenty 
feet  away,  running  drunkenly  under  the 
impulse  of  the  last  breathless  effort  of  which 
he  was  capable.  With  a  wild  cry  of: 
"Wait!  Oh,  wait!”  Bobby  staggered  after 
him. 

But  the  bear  took  longer  to  finish  the 
second  bvnch  of  fish,  and  with  the  immedi¬ 
ate  menace  removed,  Theodore’s  knees 
caved  under  him  and  he  droppaed  breath¬ 
less,  entirely  spent,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and, 
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equally  as  helpless,  Bobby  staggered  up  to 
drop  beside  him. 

For  a  little  they  lay  almost  unconscious. 
Then  dimly  they  realized  that  the  bear  w'as 
coming  on  again. 

At  first  they  only  stared  in  panting  dread, 
the  strength  gone  from  their  muscles,  their 
lungs  gasping  for  air  that  seemed  but  to 
grasp  and  choke  them.  For  the  moment 
even  terror  failed  to  spur  them  to  further 
effort.  But  the  bear  came  on  more  slowly 
now,  and  they  had  benefited  by  the  rest, 
short  as  it  was,  and  they  dragged  them¬ 
selves  erect  and  started  on,  Theodore  still 
clinging  to  his  two  strings  of  fish. 

But  as  they  moved  the  bear  increased 
his  pace,  and  again  he  was  gaining  on  them. 
The  blood  was  pounding  in  their  ears; 
strange  lights  danced  in  front  of  their  eyes. 
Breathless,  spent,  they  had  reached  the 
limit.  They  fell  again  just  at  the  foot  of 
a  great  beech  tree,  and  with  a  last  effort 
crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  place 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  between  them  and  the 
oncoming  bear. 

What  evermight  happen,  they  had  made 
the  last  effort  of  which  they  were  capable, 
and  in  a  lethargy  of  despair  they  huddled 
behind  the  tree,  too  beaten,  even,  to  cry. 
Even  Theodore,  now,  had  lost  his  fish,  and 
was  not  conscious  of  the  fact. 

The  bear  came  up  and  stopped.  They 
heard  him  puffing  and  nosing  about  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree,  and  at  every  moment 
they  expjected  him  to  pounce  up>on  them; 
but  they  were  too  spent  to  move,  too  fright¬ 
ened  to  look.  Then  they  heard  a  dull  thud, 
as  of  a  heavy  body  falling,  and  the  terror 
of  something  unknown  was  added  to  the 
burden  of  frightfulness  that  overwhelmed 
them. 

A  minute  passed  and  nothing  happened, 
but  with  regained  breath  came,  if  possible, 
increased  fright.  The  numbness  of  ex¬ 
haustion  lifting,  realization  of  their  des¬ 
perate  predicament  came  more  clearly 
before  them.  They  were  helpless.  The 
bear  could  catch  them  before  they  could 
reach  the  ice.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  this;  it  was  futile  to  run. 

Then  they  thought  to  climb,  and  they 
lifted  their  haggard  eyes  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  but  it  was  a  great,  smooth  beech  and 
the  lowest  limbs  were  far  abov'e  their  reach. 

“We  can’t  climb  it.”  Bobby  shivered  at 
Theodore’s  hoarse  whisper.  Then  again, 
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joralong  time,  they  huddled  silently.  But 
still  the  bear  did  not  come,  and  they  began 
vaguely  to  wonder.  They  were  breathing 
free  again  and  their  strength  was  coming 
back.  And  with  returning  strength,  hop* 
stirred,  and  they  began  to  wonder  if  there 
were  not  yet  some  way  whereby  they  might 
escape. 

Then  the  silence  and  the  strange  absence 
of  the  bear  filled  them  wdth  new  terror. 
They  had  exp>ected  him  to  pounce  up)on 
tha^what  more  horrible  fate  did  this  de¬ 
lay  presage? 

At  last  Theodore  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  Cautiously  he  leaned  out  to  peer 
ro«^  the  trunk.  Just  at  the  other  side 
the  bear  lay,  stretched  out  like  a  great  dog. 
In  front  of  his  nose  two  fish  lay  stiff  upon 
the  snow,  and  a  few  feet  away,  where  he 
had  dropped  it  when  he  began  to  crawl  to 
the  tree,  lay  a  single  string  of  fish. 

Wonderingly,  his  voice  quavering,  Theo¬ 
dore  reported, 

“He’s  lavin’  around  there,  and  he’s  et  one 
of  my  strings  of  fish.” 

And  then  Bobby  found  courage  to  look. 
“He’s  asleep,”  he  repxjrted  and  again 
hope  stirred. 

Then  Theodore  took  another  p)eek,  only 
to  jerk  back  in  sudden  panic. 

“He’s  awake!  He  saw  me!”  he  gasped. 
Fioaen  with  fear,  they  heard  the  bear  shift 
his  position.  Now  they  were  certain  he 
would  be  up>on  them  in  another  moment, 
and  again  they  were  tensed  to  make  another 
deviate  run  for  their  lives,  but  they 
waited  for  the  next  movement  of  the  bear. 

But  a  long  minute  pjassed  without  a 
sound,  and  again  Bobby  stretched  out  for  a 
look.  The  bear  had  shifted  his  pnjsition, 
curling  up,  his  head  half  turned  from  the 
tree.  Bobby  stared,  scarce  believing  the 
eddence  of  his  eyes,  but  when  he  drew  back, 
there  was  the  strength  of  renewed  confidence 
in  his  whisj)ering  voice. 

“He’s  got  a  collar  on.” 

Quickly  Thecxlore  looked  in  turn. 

“Bobby,  it  l(X)ks  like  Old  Tom.”  In  his 
relief,  he  sp>oke  aloud. 

piRAYTON,  where  the  boys  lived,  was  a 
^  village  of  about  two  thousand  inhabi- 
^ts,  but  ten  miles  away  by  trolley  was  the 
city  of  Middlesex.  Aliddlesex,  with  its 
twenty  thousand,  was  the  metropwlis  of  the 
section,  and  midway  between  it  and  Cray- 
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ton  lay  Pinehurst,  the  amusement  park  of 
the  trolley  company,  generously  patronized 
in  summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  both 
communities. 

.And  chief  among  the  permanent  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Pinehurst  was  a  menagerie,  and  the 
principal  feature  of  this  small  collection 
of  native  animals  was  Old  Tom,  the 
black  bear.  In  summer.  Old  Tom  was 
chained  to  a  p)ost  in  the  grove  writh  only  a 
low  chicken-wire  fence  fending  visitors  from 
the  circle  of  his  chain,  but  in  winter  he  was 
caged.  The  bear  was  a  great  favorite,  and 
employees  of  the  park  handled  him  as  in¬ 
differently  as  thou^  he  were  a  great, 
friendly  dog,  while  small  boys  commonly 
shared  their  picnic-lunches  with  him. 

The  afternoon  before,  a  keep)er  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  fasten  Old  Tom’s  cage,  and  some 
time  during  the  night  the  bear  had  walked 
out.  His  absence  was  not  discovered  until 
morning,  and  since  then  every'  farm  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  that  could  be 
reached  by  ’phone  hid  been  notified  of  his 
escapie  and  assured  that  he  was  harmless, 
while  searchers  afoot  and  in  automobiles 
were  scouring  the  countryside,  hoping  to 
come  up)on  him  before  some  unknowing 
pjerson  might  do  him  harm.  The  snow  and 
wind  of  the  night  had  covered  his  tracks  in 
the  grove,  and,  after  twenty-four  hours,  no 
trace  of  him  had  been  repxjrted. 

Perhaps  Old  Tom  had  hidden  with  the 
instinct  of  the  wild,  or  it  may  be  that  he 
just  happened  to  escajie  detection,  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  when  the  bear  found  Theodore 
and  Bobby,  he  was  both  lonesome  and 
hungry.  Old  Tom  knew  boys;  they  were 
his  friends  and  fed  him,  and  these  boys 
smelled  deliciously  of  fish.  He  had  made 
for  them  in  full  assurance  as  soon  as  he 
detected  their  presence,  and  as  usual  these 
boys  had  food  and  they  had  stuffed  him  to 
repletion,  and  now  he  was  quite  content  to 
lie  down  and  rest  and  await  their  pleasure. 

-And  so  at  the  sound  of  Theodore’s  voice. 
Old  Tom  raised  his  head.  Both  boys 
were  pieering  timidly  round  the  tree  now, 
uncertain  what  to  attempt  next. 

“It’s  Old  Tom!”  Bobby  confirmed  Thetv 
dore’s  identification,  and  both  wondered 
how  he  came  to  be  there;  but  they  still 
lacked  confidence  for  any  extended  conver¬ 
sation.  Old  Tom  chained  to  his  post  at 
Pinehiu^t  and  Old  Tom  loose  in  Harlow’s 
woods  were  quite  different  things.  And 
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while  fear  of  immediate  attack  was  gone,  on  either  side  of  him  and  then  each  had  a 
they  were  as  anxious  as  ever  to  part  com-  hand  upon  his  collar,  the  bear  pulling  them 
pany  with  the  bear.  forward  over  the  ice. 

“Do  you  suppose  we  can  sneak  away?” 

Again  Theodore  was  whispering.  sight  that  broke  upon 

“Gee!  I  dasn’t.”  Bobby’s  voice  shook,  the  gaze  of  a  score  or  more  boys  and 

But  Old  Tom  solved  the  problem  for  girls  skating  above  the  Main  Street  bridge, 
them.  With  a  grunt  he  got  to  his  feet.  With  shrill  cries  of  amazement  the 
walked  over  and  nosed  the  remaining  skaters  bunched  to  view  this  extraordinary 

string  of  fish,  turned  it  over,  sniffed  at  it,  sight,  and  then,  as  the  boys  and  the  bear 
made  as  though  he  intended  to  eat  more,  drew  near,  they  circled  round  with  eager 
and  then,  turning  reluctantly  away,  walked  questions. 

over  to  the  tree.  He  was  gorged  on  fish  “Oh,  we  just  caught  him  up  in  Harlow’s 
and  now  craved  companionship.  woods,”  answered  Bobby,  with  vast  in- 

“Face  him,”  whisp>ered  Theodore,  laying  difference.  There  was  nothing  in  his  atti- 
an  arresting  hand  up>on  Bobby’s  arm.  tude  now  to  indicate  that  catching  bears 
The  boys  stood  their  ground  as  the  bear  was  not  his  daily  occupation, 
came  round  to  their  side  of  the  tree  and,  “Keep  back!  Do  you  want  to  get  bit?” 
pausing  a  few  feet  away,  calmly  sat  on  his  cried  Theodore,  and  the  line  retreated 
haunches  and  watched  them.  nervously.  ' 

“Nice  Old  Tom!”  quavered  Theodore,  Then  Theodore  held  Old  Tom  by  the 
but  the  bear  only  blinked  his  beady  eyes.  collar  while  Bobby  removed  his  skates,  and 
“Let’s  try  walkin’  away  slow,”  faltered  then,  almost  bursting  with  pride,  Bobby 
Bobby.  performed  the  same  feat  for  Theodore. 

They  had  taken  a  half-dozen  uncertain  As  the  two  boys  with  the  bear  climbed  the 
steps  when  the  bear  got  up  and  followed.  river-bajik,  the  skaters  were  frantically 
“Nice  Old  Tom!”  said  Theodore  again,  tearing  off  their  skates,  and  as  the  boys 

and  then  fiercely  aside  to  Bobby:  “Don’t  marched  up  Main  Street  with  the  bear  b^ 

you  bolt!  Keep  goin’  steady  and  slow.”  tween  them,  the  excited  throng  followed 

But  the  nervous  strain  of  calm  motion  was  close  behind. 

too  much  for  the  boys,  and  gradually  the  “Let’s  take  him  right  up  past  the  stores  to 
pace  quickened,  and  again  they  were  plung-  my  house!”  cried  Bobby,  and  Theodore 
ing  through  the  woods,  the  bear  lumbering  agreed.  Such  an  opportunity  as  this  was 
along  at  their  heels,  and  in  this  order  at  last  not  to  be  missed. 

they  slid  and  stumbled  down  the  river-bank  But  as  they  turned  from  Main  Street  at 
and  out  upon  the  ice.  Bobby’s  corner,  an  automobile  drew  up  at 

With  the  smooth  ice  under  their  skates,  the  curb,  and  a  man  sprang  out  and  pushed 
all  their  early  confidence  returned.  In  their  through  the  rapidly  gathering  crowd, 
belief  that  they  could  skate  away  from  the  “Where  did  you  find  him?”  he  cried 
bear  at  will,  they  lost  all  fear  of  him  and,  eagerly.  It  was  one  of  the  keepers  from 
instead  of  desiring  to  leave  him,  they  Pinehurst. 

planned  to  take  him  with  them.  W’hat  “We  caught  him  up  in  Harlow’s  woods,” 
a  sensation  they  would  create  walking  said  Bobby  proudly, 

down  Main  Street  followed  by  a  bear!  “We  saw  his  tracks  across  the  river  and 

“Golly,  Theo!  We’ll  take  him  home  we  chased  him  through  Harlow’s  woods  and 

with  us.”  Bobby’s  eyes  were  shining  with  caught  him,”  supplemented  Theorlore. 

delight,  all  the  terror  of  the  past  half-hour  “Well,  I’ll  be  darned!  You’re  some 
forgotten.  Slowly  they  skated  off,  calling  boys!”  cried  the  amazed  keeper,  as  he  hur- 
to  the  bear  as  to  a  friendly  dog,  and  Old  riedly  buckled  a  muzzle  on  the  tired  bear. 
Tom  ambled  after  them.  There  was  no  “Oh  we  ain’t  afraid  of  no  bears,”  said 
nervous  hurrying  now.  Calling  encourag-  Bobby  loftily,  and  the  statement  was  as 
ingly,  they  adapted  their  pace  to  what  they  honestly  believed  by  both  boys  as  the  fact 
considered  to  be  the  most  comfortable  gait  that  they  had  finally  escorted  Old  Tom 
for  the  bear,  and  soon  they  were  skating  home. 

The  next  story  of  the  “Little  Journeys  Back  Home”  series,  ‘Giants,”  will  appear  in  November 
Everybody’s — out  October  14th. 
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Soothing  N  ervous  Nick 

A  Cure  for  Disgust  at  Temperamental  Stars ^  Seventh- Innmg 
Mishaps  and  So  Forth  That  Should  Be  Taken  Shortly  before 
the  Beginning  of  the  1922  World-Championship  Series 


By  Leonard  Hatch 


“  f  "TEY,  Benny!  Listen,  Benny!” 

I - 1  The  dulcet  roar  of  “Bull” 

I  Sloper,  coaching  at  third, 
floated  across  the  diamond  to 
Benny  Welch,  his  fellow  coach  at  first. 
Theoretically,  the  remarks  were  addressed 
to  Benny  Welch;  actually,  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  edification  of  “Nen’ous 
Nick”  Briggs,  the  opposing  pitcher. 

“Wot  innin’  is  this  Benny?  The  seventh? 

I  thought  so.  .\nd  say,  Benny;  I  wanta 
tell  yeh  li’l  secret.  It’s  in  th’  seventh 
innin’  that  somebody — I  won’t  mention  no 
names— but  somebody — gen’ally  goes  up 
in  the  air.” 

In  our  grand-stand  seats.  Porter  Fox  and 
I  grimaced  sourh-  at  the  ironic  soundness 
of  these  statements.  It  was  all  too  true. 
And  yet  it  was  the  vague  hope  that  to-day 
it  might  not  f)e  true  that  had  brought  us  up 
to  the  game  this  afternoon.  “Grindstone” 
McTeague,  manager  of  our  Beefeaters,  had 
put  in  Nervous  Nick  Briggs  to  pitch  against 
the  Antelopes.  His  real  name  was  Nicholas 
but  he  had  earned  the  sobriquet  of  “Ner¬ 
vous  Nick”  liecause  of  his  proclivity  to  lose 
his  head  and  go  up  in  the  air  toward  the 
end  of  any  game,  almost  invariably  in  the 
seventh  inning.  .And  yet  he  had  w'orlds 
of  natural  stuff.  But  to-day  had  been  no 
exception  to  the  usual  course  of  events. 
Nick  had  been  going  like  a  scythe  the  first 
six  innings,  mowing  down  the  Antelopes 
one  after  another.  .As  a  result,  our  Beef¬ 
eaters  were  three  runs  to  the  good  and  the 
face  of  Grindstone  McTeague  was  one 
huge  grin. 

But  in  the  sev’enth  inning.  Bull  Sloper, 
•nanagcr  of  the  .Antelopes,  who  knew  Ner- 
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vous  Nick  Briggs’  weakness  well,  strode 
out  to  the  third-base  coaching-box  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  “get”  him.  As  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  his  method  was  to  bellow  across  the 
diamond  ostensibly  for  the  sole  delectation 
of  the  other  coach,  but  actually  to  discom- 
bobulate  the  range-finding  faculties  of  our 
most  naturally  gifted  pitcher. 

Bull  was  at  it  again. 

“Kin  yeh  hear  me,  Benny?  W’ot?  Yeh 
can’t?  I’ll  havta  tell  yeh  all  over  again. 
Somebody  wit’  noives  kin  pitch  all  right  for 
six  innin’s.  But  in  the  seventh — up  he  goes! 
Wa-ay  up!  Hey?  Wot’s  that?  He’s  due 
to  go  up  any  minute?  That’s  a  fact — 
ain’t  it? — ’t’s  the  seventh  right  now.  Well, 
he’s  due  to  start  up  any  second.  Ya-as; 
‘human  elevator’  is  right.  You  said  a 
mouthful  then,  Benny.  Noives  is  a  turrible 
thing — ain’t  they,  Benny?  I’ll  say  they 
are.  But  don’t  tell  no  one  I  told  yeh, 
Benny.  It’s  a  secret.”  Then,  as  Nervous 
Nick  Briggs  pitched  his  sixth  ball  without 
a  strike:  “See  that,  Benny?  See  that? 
Keep  lookin’!  Keep  watchin’,  Benny! 
There!  W’ow!  Wow!  Wow!  Yaaa-a-a- 
ay!” 

Even  from  the  grand  stand  you  could 
almost  see  poor  Nick  Briggs  struggle  with  his 
nerv’ousness.  But  to  no  avail.  He  passed 
two  men,  hit  a  third,  and  then  “Pink” 
Pettibone  cleaned  the  bases  with  a  three- 
sacker  and  scored  a  minute  later  on  a  wild 
pitch. 

.And  still  Bull  Sloper  jazzed  about  near 
third  base  and  howled, 

“Noives  is  a  turrible  curse  to  a  pitcher; 
ain’t  they,  Benny?” 

Of  course.  Grindstone  yanked  p)oor  Nick 
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about  this  time.  He  was  a  pitiful  sight  as 
he  went  slinking  to  the  showers  while  the 
crowd  panned  him.  One  of  the  relief  pitch¬ 
ers  held  the  Antelopes  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth.  But  the  game  was  gone.  The 
final  score  was  four  to  three  against  our 
Beefeaters. 

“It’s  pretty  tough — isn’t  it? — the  way 
Nick  goes  all  to  pieces  in  the  seventh  inning 
time  after  time,”  said  Porter  Fox  to  me  as 
we  edged  our  way  through  the  crowd  after 
the  game.  “I’d  find  some  way  to  cure  him 
of  his  nerves  if  I  were  Grindstone  Mc- 
Teague.” 

“But  you’re  not,”  I  replied.  “You’re 
merely  senior  p>artner  of  the  Sensation  Shop. 
Grindstone  will  have  to  solve  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  without  your  valuable  assistance.” 

AS  YOU  have  observed.  Porter  Fox  and 
I  did  not — like  many  business  part¬ 
ners — separate  just  because  our  business- 
hours  were  over.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  we  were  friends  primarily,  partners 
secondarily,  instead  of  just  the  reverse,  as 
is  so  often  the  case.  And  we  allowed 
neither  our  friendship  nor  our  afternoons 
at  the  ball  park  to  be  interfered  with  by 
the  fact  that  we  were  running  the  Sensa¬ 
tion  Shop  together. 

The  Sensation  Shop  was  proving  an  un¬ 
deniable  success.  It  was  less  than  five 
months  since  we  had  hired  a  modest  office 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Cramden  Building 
and  painted  on  the  ground  glass  of  our 
door: 

THE  SENSATION  SHOP 

PORTER  FOX 
PETER  WILLARD 

Whether  it  was  Porter  Fox  or  I  who 
first  thought  of  the  scheme,  I’ve  forgotten. 
But  for  months  we  had  threshed  out  its 
details.  At  times,  the  very  grotesqueness 
of  it  staggered  us.  Yet  instinctively  we 
felt  that  it  was  founded  on  sound  premises. 
Millions  scanned  the  papiers  every  day 
just  to  read  of  some  sensation.  Of  this 
number,  no  inconsiderable  piortion  longed 
to  be  near  one,  to  have  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  happien  in  their  vicinity.  If  they 
could  figure  in  it,  could  even  turn  it  to  their 
own  profit,  their  interest  in  such  an  abnor¬ 
mal  or  mysterious  or  astounding  happening 
would  be  increased  tenfold. 


“And  why,”  Porter  Fox  put  it  shrewdly, 
“shouldn’t  we  provide  these  sensations 
at  so  much  per?” 

In  that  query  lay  the  vital  germ  which 
had  finally  blossomed  into  the  office  and 
the  sign  on  the  door. 

Things  had  gone  well  from  the  ver\’ 
start.  The  Sensation  Shop  was  beginning 
to  prove  itself  an  unquestionable  success— 
to  us  and  to  those  we  served.  We  had 
piassed  beyond  the  expierimental  stage  by 
now,  which  made  matters  much  easier  for 
us  whenever  a  client  came  in  to  consult  us 
in  regard  to  some  marvel  or  mystery  which 
he  needed  to  make  use  of  in  his  business. 
VV^e  had  things  systematized.  Porter  would 
work  out  the  plan  for  the  sensation  which 
was  to  be  sprung  on  an  unsuspiecling 
world.  I  had  charge  of  the  exchequer, 
including  all  details  of  estimates  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  was  occasionally  vouch¬ 
safed  the  chance  to  assist  Porter  in 
the  picturesque  staging  of  the  miracle 
itself.  Our  business  had  thriven  so  that 
we  had  been  forced  to  move  to  a  larger 
office. 

And  so  great  was  our  increase  of  corres- 
piondence  that  we  now  had  a  stenographer, 
by  name  Trixie  Brierley.  She  had  two 
spiecial  pioints  in  her  favor:  she  was  more 
than  easy  to  look  at,  and  she  was  a  great 
ball  fan. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  morning 
after  Porter  Fox  and  I  had  sorrowfully 
watched  Nervous  Nick  Briggs  blow  up, 
Trixie  Brierley  came  bursting  into  our 
inner  office? 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fox,”  she  cried,  “Grindstone 
McTeague  is  out  here!” 

"Who?"  exclaimed  Porter. 

“Grindstone  McTeague!” 

“Show  him  in.” 

Before  we  could  even  open  our  mouths 
to  conjecture  why  the  manager  of  our 
city’s  Beefeaters  had  come  to  see  us, 
Grindstone  McTeague’s  big  bulk  was  block¬ 
ing  the  doorway.  He  refused  a  chair,  and 
took  a  seat  on  the  comer  of  the  desk.,  .^t 
first  glance,  you  would  have  said  he  was 
just  a  big,  good-natured  man  with  a  sun¬ 
burned  face,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Yet 
that  was  far  from  summing  up  Grindstone 
McTeague.  His  hair  was  beginning  to 
turn  gray,  but  there  w’as  a  whole  lot  more 
gray  stuff  besides  hair  under  his  hat.  It 
had  yanked  the  Beefeaters  up  into  first 
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place  and  was  holding  them  there,  though 
with  difficulty. 

Neither  Porter  Fox  nor  I  had  ever 
met  Grindstone  before,  but  he  seemed 
to  know  all  about  us.  He  didn’t  waste 
much  time  on  the  usual  conversational 
amenities,  didn’t  try  to  wait  us  out,  but 
swung  at  the  first  ball  pitched. 

“I  hear  that  you  two  are  no  bushers 
when  it  comes  to  performing  miracles  at 
so  much  per  mir.”  I  was  about  to  make 
some  p>olitely  modest  reply,  but  he  beat 
my  throw  to  first  by  a  stride.  “See  the 
game  yesterday?”  Then,  without  waiting 
for  us  to  sacrifice  him  along  in  the  conver¬ 
sation,  he  set  sail  for  second  and  made  it 
with  a  daring  slide.  “Say;  didn’t  Nick 
smell  to  heaven?” 

Porter  was  about  to  make  some  rejoinder, 
but  Grindstone  was  digging  in  his  spikes 
again. 

“I  want  you  boys  to  find  some  way  to 
knock  those  damn  neryes  out  of  him.” 

What  do  you  know  about  that?  Grind¬ 
stone  was  home — and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  most  of  our  clients  to  pick  out  the 
right  bat  to  use. 

“You  mean — ”  began  Porter. 

“I  mean,”  went  on  Grindstone,  “that  I 
want  you  to  cure  him  of  his  seventh-inning, 
schoolgirl  hysterics.  I’ve  done  my  best, 
but  the  kid’s  got  the  notion  every  time  he 
pitches  that  the  seventh-inning  line  o’  bull 
they  hand  him  is  going  to  rope  his  .An¬ 
gora — and  it  does.  Believe  me,  it’s  worse 
still  when  we  are  on  the  road  and  the  whole 
crowd  tunes  up  at  once  the  way  Bull  did 
yest’day.  W’hen  a  whole  section  of  the 
bleachers  begins  to  tell  him  he  ought  to 
see  a  nerve-specialist,  he  gets  the  shaking 
palsy.  And  yet  he’s  no  dyed-in-the-wool 
quitter.  He’s  game  enough;  it’s  just  h!s 
nerves  and  his  superstish  alwut  the  seventh. 
And,  believe  me,  that  kid’s  too  good  a 
flinger  to  lose.  He’s  got  more  real  stuff  in 
his  wrist  than  any  other  twirler  of  mine 
has  in  his  whole  arm.  And  he’s  got  the 
strength  to  go  the  through  route.  But 
every  fan  in  the  whole  circuit  is  onto  that 
seventh-inning  bugaboo  of  his,  and  they 
flash  it  on  him  till  he  caves.  Get  me,  do  you 
— ^>’ou  two?” 

“Yes;  we  understand  right  enough. 
But  what  do  you  want  us  to  do?  Hire 
a  thunder-storm  to  end  the  game  in  the  sixth 
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inning  every  time  Nick’s  pitching,  or 
what?” 

“No;  I’ll  tell  you  just  what  I  want.” 
Grindstone  thumped  his  right  fist  into  his 
left  palm.  “I  want  you  to  make  it  so  much 
hotter  for  him  that  what  he’s  getting  handed 
to  him  now  will  seem  like  one  o’  his  mother’s 
lullabies.  I’ve  studied  the  kid,  and  I’ve 
decided  that’s  the  only  way.  He  thinks 
he’s  suffering  now  in  that  seventh  inning. 
But  I  want  you  to  pull  something  on 
him — don’t  care  what  it  is — that’ll  make 
him  really  ache  for  a  while.  Make  his 
seventh  inning  such  a  real  hell  for  him  that 
when  you  let  up  on  him  and  he  gets  only 
what  he’s  getting  now — a  few  thousand 
fans  howling,  ‘Don’t  get  nervous!’ — it’ll 
sound  to  him  like  a  one-handed  man  trying 
to  bawl  him  out  with  the  deaf-and-diunb 
alphabet  from  the  center-field  bleachers. 
Fix  it  so  that  when  some  coach  on  third 
tells  him  to  get  a  drink  of  bromo-seltzer  it 
won’t  bother  him  any  more’n  to  have  his 
best  girl  tell  him  how  handsome  he  looks 
in  his  ball  clothes.  See?” 

“Well,”  agreed  Porter,  “it  sounds  like 
pretty  good  dope  to  me,  but  of  course 
he’ll  be  more  than  likely  to  lose  those  games 
where  I’m  giving  him  the  third  degree.” 

“What  in  the  name  o’  Dan  Brouthers  do 
you  suppose  I  care  for  a  few  games  thrown 
aw’ay  if  I  can  cure  Nervous  Nick  Briggs 
of  the  twitters?”  roared  Grindstone  Mc- 
Teague.  “Ain’t  we  in  first  place,  anyhow, 
and  going  pretty  sweet?  It’s  in  August 
that  the  pinch’U  come.  Right  there  is 
where  we’ll  cop  the  bunting  or  lose  it. 
Look  here,  now;  Nick’s  turn  to  pitch  regu¬ 
lar  will  come  five  times  more  before  we 
start  the  next  Western  trip.  I’m  willing  to 
count  those  five  games  up  as  lost  if  you  can 
use  ’em  to  fix  up  Nick  so  that  when  we  go 
West  he’ll  be  able  to  last  his  games  out — 
seventh  inning  and  all.” 

About  this  time  Grindstone  may  have 
seen  me  putting  on  my  professional  trea¬ 
surer’s  look,  for  he  went  on, 

“What’s  more,  the  first  game  he  lasts 
through  and  wins,  you  shall  have  a  sum 
equal  to  the  gate  that  day.” 

Porter  suddenly  straightened  up  with  a 
snap. 

“Well,  Mr.  McTeague,  I’ll  make  no 
promises,  but  I’m  game  to  take  a  shot  at 
Nervous  Nick  because  I  believe  he’s  got  the 
stuff  underneath  his  nerves  and  because 
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I  want  to  see  you  land  the  pennant.  I’ll 
do  my  best.” 

“  'Atta  boy!” 

Porter  continued  seriously: 

“But  if  I  take  this  on,  I’ll  have  to  be  able 
to  have  my  orders — no  matter  how  strange 
they  may  seem — obeyed  the  days  Nick 
Briggs  is  pitching.  And  you’ll  have  to 
tell  the  rest  of  the  team  to  put  up  with  some 
queer  doings.” 

“Sure  thing!  I’ll  fix  that  all  right. 
Dynamite  the  grand  stands  if  you  want  to.” 
He  slid  off  the  desk.  “But  I’ve  got  to  beat 
it.” 

After  his  departure,  Porter  sat  silent  for 
a  long  time.  Then  he  looked  up  with  a 
jerk. 

‘^I  was  just  thinking  of  his  remark  about 
the  dynamite,”  said  he.  “But  there  must 
be  something  not  quite  so  strong  which  will 
do  just  as  well.” 

“What’s  in  the  wind?”  I  asked  eagerly. 

“A  three-ring  circus,  you  incorrigible 
question-mark,”  said  Porter,  laughing  “with 
Nervous  Nick  as  chief  clown!” 

Before  the  Beefeaters  started  on  their 
next  Western  trip  they  were  to  play 
series  with  five  other  teams — the  Hornets, 
the  Rip)s,  the  Cupids,  the  Goobers,  the 
Blue  Jays. 

The  morning  of  the  day  Nervous  Nick 
Briggs  was  due  to  go  against  the  Hornets,  I 
happened  to  be  late  in  getting  to  the  office. 
I  found  a  much- tanned  young  man  talking 
to  Porter.  Evidently  they  were  just  termi¬ 
nating  a  long  chat,  to  judge  from  the  in¬ 
comprehensibility  of  the  details  that  drifted 
over  to  me  as  I  opened  my  mail. 

“Are  you  able  to  use  field-glasses?”  asked 
Porter. 

“Certainly.” 

“Watch  for  a  white  flag  from  behind  the 
grand  stand.  That’s  the  only  place  I  can 
have  it  where  the  crowd  can’t  see.  Think 
you  can  pick  it  out? 

“Easy.”  He  was  a  laconic  young  man. 
“I  certainly  hop)e  so,”  went  on  Porter. 
“I’ll  wave  you  a  preliminary  signal  about 
three  minutes  before  I  want  you,  and  then 
I’ll  wave  continuously.” 

“I’ll  Ije  on  the  lookout,  all  right.” 

“Please  see  that  you  are,”  urged  Porter. 
“And  get  round  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

“The  very  steepjest  I  dare,”  answered 
the  young  man. 


“And  for  the  love  of  the  Beefeaters,  sp)eak 
distinctly,”  begged  my  p)artner. 

“I  will,  if  I  don’t  go  and  laugh,”  the 
stranger  replied,  getting  up  to  leave.  And 
at  his  thoughts,  his  face  was  one  broad 
grin. 

“What’s  doing.  Porter?”  I  asketl,  when 
we  were  alone. 

“I’ll  tell  you  if  you  won’t  ask  me  any 
more  questions.”  said  he. 

“Agreed.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “the  answer  is  that  I 
was  arranging  for  a  pleasant  seventh  in¬ 
ning  this  afternoon.”  And  he  relapsed  into 
a  silent  chuckle  at  the  way  he  had  double- 
crossed  me. 

I  was  sore  for  a  second.  Then  I  laughed. 

“You  know.  Porter,”  I  said,  “that  same 
trick  was  worked  better  by  the  man  with 
one  leg.  His  acquaintances  made  his  life 
a  hell  with  questions  about  how  he’d  lost 
the  other  leg.  One  day  he  called  ’em  aU 
together  and  said,  ‘I’ll  tell  you  how  I  lost 
my  leg,  provided  you’ll  promise  never  to 
ask  me  a  single  question  more  about  it.’ 
They  promis^,  of  course.  And  then  he 
said,  ‘  'Twas  bitten  off'  I  get  just  the 
same  amount  of  satisfaction  when  I  ask 
you  questions.” 

Porter  laughed  and  said: 

“The  game’s  called  at  three-thirty.  That’s 
not  long  to  wait.” 

And  with  this  brief  p)assage  at  arms,  we 
settled  down  to  work. 

That  was  certainly  one  fine  day  for  a  ball 
game — warm,  but  not  oppressive,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  little  wind. 
And,  what’s  more,  the  game  was  worthy  of 
the  weather.  “Sailor”  Brady  was  in  the 
box  for  the  Hornets,  and  he  and  Nick 
Briggs  were  making  such  a  close  thing  of 
it  that  they  ought  to  have  held  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  bunch  of  bugs. 

I  say  “ought,”  for  they  weren’t  holding 
all  the  crowd  to^ay. 

There  was  a  counter-attraction.  An  aero¬ 
plane  had  been  buzzing  about  overhead, 
never  lower  than  eight  or  nine  hundred 
feet,  but  that  is  enough  to  keep  a  crowd 
rubbering.  However,  as  the  fourth  and 
fifth  innings  went  by,  the  air-man  worked 
higher  and  higher  until  he  became  such  a 
tiny  sp)eck  that  the  fans  focused  their  whole 
attention  on  the  game  once  more.  And  it 
was  worth  it,  for  neither  pitcher  had  l)ecn 
scorerl  on. 
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And  yet-^the  seventh  inning  was  coming, 
and  you  could  see  that  the  Hornets  were 
well  aware  of  that  fact  and  priming  them¬ 
selves  for  it. 

But  Nerv'ous  Nick  Briggs  wouldn’t  have 
worried  about  any  regular  routine  panning 
if  he  had  had  an  inkling  of  what  was  really 
ahead  of  him. 

When  the  sixth  inning  was  nearing  its 
close,  Porter  Fox  went  to  the  back  of  the 
grand  stand  and  signaled  down  to  a  youth 
who  was  loitering  there.  Instantly  the  boy 
began  to  wave  a  white  flag  furiously  back 
and  forth  for  a  minute.  He  paused. 
Then,  just  as  Nick  Briggs  strode  out  to  the 
box  for  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  inning, 
the  boy  with  the  flag  began  to  wave  it  again. 
Porter  came  back  to  his  seat  beside  me. 
And  we  settled  down  to  watch  Nick. 

The  hostile  members  of  the  crowd — they 
always  exist,  even  at  home — began  to 
open  fire  on  Nick.  And  he,  according  to 
formula,  proceeded  to  lose  his  spine  and 
pitch  two  balls  to  every  strike — a  procedure 
which  may  serve  to  make  an  excellent 
example  in  Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic,  but  will 
never  do  on  the  diamond.  I  expacted  to 
hear  the  crowd  grow  more  and  more  vocif¬ 
erous  in  its  pleas  to  Grindstone  to  pull  him 
out.  ■  Instead,  they  were  growing  quieter, 
and  then  actually  inattentive.  Uplifted 
faces  and  pointing  arms  soon  gave  me  the 
clue.  The  aeroplane  was  coming  down. 
It  had  started  a  magnificient  swoop,  ap>- 
p)arently  straight  toward  the  diamond. 
Now  you  could  begin  to  distinguish  its 
outlines;  now  it  became  possible  to  pick 
out  the  figure  operating  it.  Apparently 
it  was  headed  straight  toward  the  center 
of  the  diamond  and  the  pitcher’s  box. 
Now  it  was  possible  to  see  that  the  air¬ 
man  was  wearing  a  coxswain’s  little  mega¬ 
phone  strapp)ed  in  place  over  his  mouth. 
Now  Nick  Briggs  caught  sight  of  the 
aeroplane  and  stopped  in  the  act  of 
pitching. 

With  one  final  swoop,  the  aeroplane 
dashed  downward,  straight  at  Nick.  And 
Nick  did  precisely  what  you  or  I — es¬ 
teemed  reader — would  have  done — ducked 
and  flung  himself  flat  on  the  ground.  Then, 
in  a  beautiful  curve,  the  aeroplane  shot 
square  over  the  pitcher’s  box,  not  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  ground. 

As  it  did  so,  the  air-man,  in  a  voice  of  such 
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distinctness  that  it  carried  through  the  en¬ 
tire  grand  stand,  cried: 

“^venth  inning,  isn’t  it,  Nick?  Come 
on  up!” 

With  that  he  elevated  his  planes,  started 
his  motor  again  and  began  to  soar  in  the 
direction  of  right  field. 

Have  you  ever  heard  four  thousand 
p)eople  all  laugh  together?  No?  Well, 
you’d  have  heard  just  that  if  you’d  been  in 
the  grand  stand  that  day.  Four-thousand- 
lung-px)wer  laughter  can’t  be  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  sound — if  you’re  the  goat.  I 
glanced  at  the  Hornets’  bench.  Every  man 
Jack  of  ’em  was  lying  twisted  up  in  a  bow- 
knot,  as  if  from  sort  of  instantaneous  colic. 
And  our  Beefeaters  were  almost  as  badly 
off.  You  can’t  resist  the  irresistible,  even 
when  it’s  a  friend  of  yours  that  the  joke’s  on. 

As  the  aeroplane  shot  away,  Nick  Briggs 
sprang  to  his  feet.  He  drew  back  his  arm, 
and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  hurl  the  ball 
at  the  air-man.  Instead,  he  faced  the  plate 
and  pitched  to  the  man  at  bat,  even  in  his 
wild  rage  subconsciously  hoping  to  sneak 
a  strike  across  on  him.  But  the  batter  was 
not  caught  napping.  He  landed  squarely 
on  the  sphere  and  sent  an  exceptionally 
lofty  fly  in  the  direction  of  right  field. 

And  now  occurred  the  impossible — such 
a  monstrosity  as  couldn’t  be  duplicated  in 
a  million  years.  Fifty  Sensation  Shops 
couldn’t  have  contrived  anything  so  pjer- 
fect.  For  the  ball  completed  its  upward 
pmrabola  and  started  downward  just  as 
the  air-man  shot  beneath.  Like  a  flash  he 
wrenched  the  megaphone  from  his  lips  and 
deftly  caught  the  ball  in  it!  It  was  the  kind 
of  freak  you  wouldn’t  believe  if  you  hadn’t 
seen  it  yourself. 

Both  teams  swarmed  about  the  lunpire. 
But  the  Hornets  got  the  decision,  for  the 
umpire  sent  the  batter  down  to  first,  ruling 
that  the  fly  had  neither  been  a  foul  nor  been 
caught  by  any  fielder.  'WTien  Grindstone 
prolonged  his  protests,  Umps  turned  on 
him  with: 

“Ye  kick  at  a  single,  whin  I  might  ’a’ 
called  it  a  home  nm — hit  going  outside  the 
grounds.  Ye  ungrateful  cuss!” 

Most  of  the  sages  who  compose  critical 
treatises  on  baseball  technicalities  have 
averred  that  the  umpire  was  right,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  aeroplanist  had  not  taken  the 
place  of  the  right  fielder  and  was  not  wear¬ 
ing  a  ball  suit.  Others  go  still  further. 
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calling  it  a  home  run,  because  the  ball 
went  over  the  fence  without  having  touched 
the  ground.  And  some — on  the  other 
side — say  the  batter  should  have  been  called 
out,  as  the  fly  was  one  which  the  right- 
fielder  would  have  caught  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred. 

You’ll  have  to  make  up  your  own  mind 
on  the  really  proper  ruling.  I  can’t  in¬ 
form  you. 

But  I  can  inform  you  that  Nick  Briggs 
accepted  the  air-man’s  invitation  to  go  up. 
In  fact,  he  went  even  higher  than  the  aero¬ 
plane.  And  Grindstone  McTeague  wouldn’t 
pull  him  out. 

Before  the  Hornets  were  retired  they  had 
made  six  runs,  more  than  half  of  them  by  the 
stroll-around  route.  Nervous  Nick  Briggs 
had  received  his  first  baptism  of  fire  from 
the  Sensation  Shop. 

ON  THE  fourth  day  after  this,  I  got  into 
the  office  to  find  Porter  Fox  telephon¬ 
ing  to  some  one.  As  I  entered,  he  was  just 
saying  into  the  mouthpiece: 

“Lay  off  one  of  your  own  private  cops  for 
the  afternoon  and  my  man’ll  take  his  place. 
.  .  .  Much  obliged,  Mr.  McTeague. 
.  .  .  No;  nothing  so  hectic  as  the 
other  day.  Just  a  little  mild  wheeze. 
Good-by.” 

That  afternoon  was  cloudy,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  there  was  a  good  crowd  at  the  ball- 
grounds,  perhaps  attracted  by  the  desire  to 
discourse  humorously  to  Nervous  Nick 
Briggs,  who  was  to  pitch-  again.  They  did 
not  hold  that  desire  in  dieck  until  the 
seventh  inning,  either.  Almost  every 
time  Nick  would  fail  to  locate  the  plate,  some 
alleged  wag  in  the  bleachers  would  bawl: 

“Hi!  You’re  ahead  of  your  schedule. 
Save  those  for  the  seventh,”  or  “James, 
fetch  the  aeroplane  for  Mr.  Briggs.” 

But  the  fans  weren’t  getting  much  chance 
to  knock,  for  Nick  was  going  well.  The 
score  was  three  to  two  against  the  Rips  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  inning.  Close  as  the 
score  was,  nevertheless  there  were  not  a 
great  many  thrills  in  the  game,  and  my 
eyes  wandered  away  from  the  diamond  at 
times.  In  the  pause  just  after  the  sixth 
inning,  I  observed  a  special  policeman 
standing  near  one  of  the  players’  benches. 
I  noticed  him  partly  because  his  was  a  new 
face  to  me,  but  still  more  because  he  was 
such  a  husky. 


I  gave  Porter  the  elbow.  * 

“See  that  new  sp>ecial  cop — whale,  isn’t 
he?” 

But  my  friend  merely  grunted.  He  didn’t 
appear  much  interested.  And  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  game  again. 

Nick  Briggs  hunched  his  shoulders  and 
took  up  his  seventh-inning  duties  while  his 
critics  redoubled  their  references  to  sky- 
craft.  Whether  he  would  have  passed  the 
first  man  or  not  will  never  be  known,  for 
on  the  first  ball  pitched  that  batter  knocked 
a  sizzler  along  the  third-base  line.  Only 
a  marvelous  stop  and  throw  by  third  beat 
the  runner  to  first. 

“Hey,  Grindstone,  they  got  his  number! 
Take  him  out!”  yelled  four  hundred  and 
forty-seven  fans  at  once. 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  this  rattled 
Nick  or  whether  he  was  already  in  the  grip 
of  his  seventh-inning  flurry,  but,  anyway, 
he  made  a  wild  pitch.  The  ball  just 
touched  the  catcher’s  mitt  and  was  de¬ 
flected  so  that  it  rolled  to  the  feet  of  the 
special  policeman. 

Porter  Fox  rarely  rooted  uproariously  at 
the  games.  Therefore  I  was  the  more  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  him  suddenly  yell,  close  be¬ 
side  my  ear: 

“Hey,  Nick;  stop  trying  to  throw  the 
ball  away!  Don’t  be  so  strong!” 

The  special  cop  had  picked  up  the  ball 
at  his  feet.  With  a  grin  he  made  as  if  to 
tuck  it  into  an  inside  pocket.  Then  he 
drew  his  hand  out  again  and  rolled  the  ball 
back  along  the  ground  to  Nick’s  box. 

Nick  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  Some¬ 
thing  about  the  slow  way  he  straighten^ 
himself  up  made  me  watch  him  more  closely. 
I  saw  him  turn  a  fiery  red  even  through  his 
mid-season  tan,  though  whether  from  em¬ 
barrassment  or  rage  I  don’t  know.  He 
turned  toward  where  the  sfiecial  cop  had 
been  standing,  but  that  individual  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Nick  did  not  move.  His  face 
grew  blacker.  A  fan  yelled:  “Hurry  up! 
We  want  our  supper.”  But  still  Nick  made 
no  motion  to  pitch,  just  stood  there  holding 
the  ball  in  both  hands  in  a  curious  attitude 
wholly  unlike  his  stereotyped  one. 

Beside  me.  Porter  chuckled. 

Then,  his  face  still  crimson.  Nervous 
Nick  left  his  box  and  walked  slowly  toward 
the  plate.  The  umpire,  surprised,  stepped 
forward  to  see  what  was  wrong.  Without 
a  word  Nick  handed  the  ball  he  carried 
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to  the  umpire.  As  he  took  it,  that  digni- 
tar>’’s  hand  was  forced  down  as  if  some  one 
had  handed  him  a  half-dozen  bricks. 

His  Umpship  broke  down  completely. 
Actually,  you  could  see  his  sides  shake 
with  his  laughter.  So  overcome  was  he 
that  he  didn’t  prevent  the  waiting  Rip 
batter — who  saw  something  was  queer 
about  the  ball — from  getting  hold  of  it. 
With  a  yell  of  delight,  he  dropped  it.  It 
fell  on  home  plate  with  the  proverbial  dull, 
sickening  thud. 

TTie  Rip  batter  turned  toward  his  mates 
on  the  bench. 

“Lead!”  he  shrieked  in  unholy  glee.  In 
a  second,  every  one  was  on. 

As  the  umpire  straightened  his  face  and 
gave  Nick  a  new  ball,  the  crowd  cut  loose 
with  a  volley: 

“Let  him  keep  the  other  one!” 

“Sure!  He  needs  ballast.” 

“Put  a  ball  and  chain  on  him!” 

“Let  him  carry  a  sand-bag!” 

“Tie  him  down  with  guy-ropes!” 

“He  needs  ’em  all  right!” 

And  he  did.  Nervous  Nick  went  up  high¬ 
er  than  he  had  the  day  before.  During  that 
inning,  the  Sensation  Shop  made  seven 
runs,  though  the  official  scorer  put  them 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  jubilant  Rips. 

T  WAS  not  much  surprised,  on  coming 
to  the  office  a  few  mornings  later,  to 
find  Porter  Fox  in  deep  consultation  with 
two  men.  By  their  manner  and  the  bits  of 
talk  I  caught,  I  judged  them  to  be  me¬ 
chanics  or  electricians  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

“How  long  did  it  take  you?”  Porter  was 
asking. 

“The  whole  blessed  night,”  answered  the 
taller  of  the  two  men.  “The  darkn^ 
hindered  the  gang.  It  was  sunrise  when 
we  finished.” 

“How  did  she  work  finally?”  questioned 
my  chief. 

“Smooth  as  silk.  You  press  the  button; 
gravity  does  the  rest.” 

“And  did  you  follow  my  orders  about 
the  mattresses?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Got  the  softest  ones  made. 
Lined  it  up  like  the  inside  of  a  silk  hat.” 

“Good!  How  does  it  look  on  top?” 

“Same  as  always,”  replied  one  of  the 
strangers.  “A  little  loose  dirt  fixed  that  all 
right.” 
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“What  did  the  ground-keeper  have  to 
say?”  asked  Porter. 

“Said  we  were  undoing  his  season’s  work. 
Raved  round  like  a  crazy  man.” 

“I’ll  say  he  did,”  went  on  the  other. 
“We  had  to  show  him  McTeague’s  written 
orders  a  dozen  times  if  we  did  once.  And 
at  that  he  said  he  thought  Grindstone  had 
gone  off  his  nut.” 

“Well,  I’m  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking 
so  much  pains  with  this  job.  If  you  don’t 
leak.  I’ll  most  likely  have  another  for  you 
the  erid  of  this  week.” 

“Mum  is  our  middle  name,  sir,”  said  one 
of  the  men.  And  they  started  for  the  door. 

“Wait,”  said  Porter.  “You’ll  find  cigars 
there  in  the  box  on  the  mantel,  along  with 
something  else  you  may  be  able  to  use  in 
your  business.” 

The  “something  else”  proved  to  be  a 
couple  of  yellow-backs.  And  the  men 
went  out,  salaaming  gratefully. 

“Another  surprise-party  for  Nervous 
Nick  Briggs  on  the  bill  for  to-day?”  I 
queried. 

“You  have  surprised  me  secret.  Dr. 
Watson,”  replied  Porter. 

Our  Beefeaters  were  up  against  the 
Cupids  that  afternoon.  The  origin  of 
their  name  is  self-evident,  for  you  couldn’t 
have  rounded  up  a  harder-looking  bunch 
if  you’d  had  your  pick  of  the  city’s  long¬ 
shoremen. 

And — great  Jericho — how  they  could 
whale  the  ball!  Most  any  one  of  them 
made  no  more  of  slamming  out  a  two- 
sacker  than  you  would  of  signing  your  name. 
There  weren’t  three  pitchers  in  the  league 
that  could  mesmerize  ’em  consistently. 

Therefore  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
Nervous  Nick  Briggs  was  unable  to  hold 
them  down  that  afternoon.  They  had 
piled  up  eight  runs  in  the  first  six  innings. 
But  our  boys  had  stayed  with  ’em  to  the 
tune  of  another  eight.  The  two  teams 
swung  into  the  seventh  lap  neck  and  neck. 

There  was  a  big  crowd  on  hand,  at¬ 
tracted  partly  by  the  slugging  powers  of 
the  Cupids  and  partly  by  the  farce-comedy 
of  the  last  two  games  Nervous  Nick  had 
pitched.  After  Porter  Fox  and  I  had  taken 
our  regular  seats,  I  noticed  him  fumbling 
with  an  inconspicuous  little  push-button 
bulb  from  which  a  wire  led  down  out 
of  sight  under  his  seat.  It  was  like  the 
contrivance  which  the  stereopticon  lecturer 
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holds  and  presses  when  he  w'ants  to  set  the 
bluebottle  in  the  lantern  buzzing  for  a  fresh 
slide. 

Porter  saw  me  looking  toward  the  wire 
as  he  held  it  concealed  under  the  straw  hat 
in  his  lap.  And  I  saw  his  eye  twinkle  as 
he  thought  how  he  wouldn’t  answer  my 
questions  about  it.  But  I  talked  about 
the  weather  instead.  That’s  the  time  I 
fooled  him.  He  wasn’t  going  to  pull  his 
cheap  “Dr.  Watson”  stuff  on  me  aU  the 
time! 

The  head  of  the  Cupids’  batting  list  led 
off  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  inning. 
It  was  evident  that  to-day  Nick  had  his 
fighting  blood  up  and  was  going  to  struggle 
desperately  for  control.  Nevertheless,  to 
achieve  that,  he’d  got  to  groove  the  ball 
more  or  less.  And  you  know  what  that 
means  against  the  Cupids.  But  Nick  was 
successful  in  getting  two  strikes  on  this 
first  man. 

Then  the  batter  leaned  against  a  straight 
one  and  sent  the  old  apple  cleanly  into  the 
right  center. 

The  next  man  knocked  a  stinger  straight 
at  Nick.  No  pitcher  alive  could  have 
handled  it.  And  Nick  didn’t.  Though  he 
held  the  foremost  base-runner  to  second. 

Number  three  at  bat.  On  the  first  ball 
pitched,  he  crashed  a  line-drive,  like  a  rifle- 
bullet,  straight  at  Nick’s  head.  Nick  had 
just  time  to  duck;  it  was  all  any  man  could 
have  done.  The  ball  kept  on  into  center, 
and  the  runner  from  second  breezed  home. 
That  put  the  Cupids  a  run  to  the  good. 

The  last  two  hits  had  been  driven  directly 
at  Nick.  Fate  was  playing  straight  into 
Porter  Fox’s  hands  that  afternoon.  I’ve 
always  said  he  was  the  luckiest  soul  that 
breathed. 

Two  men  still  on  the  sacks  and  “Killer” 
Donovan  at  bat!  He  had  led  the  league 
with  the  stick  the  year  before.  That’s 
all.  He  came  nonchalantly  out  to  the 
plate,  flung  away  two  extra  baseball  bats 
and  kept  a  young  telegraph-p)ole.  Porter 
Fox  leaned  forward  and  reached  a  hand 
under  the  straw  hat  in  his  lap. 

Nick  put  a  strike  across  to  start  with. 
Then  he  pitched  two  balls.  Killer  fouled 
off  the  next.  And  Nick  gave  him  another 
ball.  Three  and  two  on  him;  only  the  big 
one  left.  The  crowd  was  silent  and  breath¬ 
less. 

Nick  straightened  up.  At  this  instant, 


Porter  yelled  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice — 
so  loud  that  thousands  heard  him, 

“Say,  Nick;  better  get  into  the  cyclone- 
cellar  before  he  knocks  your  block  off!” 

Nick  nodded.  He  was  only  nodding  a 
signal  O.  K.  to  the  catcher,  but  every 
newspaper  in  town  next  day  declared  he 
nodded  in  the  direction  of  Porter’s  voice. 
He  wound  up  and  let  go  the  ball.  It  was 
several  inches  wide  of  the  rubber,  and 
Donovan  walked.  But  that  is  only  a  trivial 
detail. 

Nervous  Nick  Briggs  had  disappeared! 

Gone!  Blotted  out!  Vanish^  into  thin 
air!  That  diamond  was  without  a  pitcher. 
Where  the  pitcher’s  box  had  been  yawned  a 
hole  six  feet  long.  And  from  that  cavity 
suddenly  protruded  the  shoulders  and  livid 
face  of  Nervous  Nick.  The  crowd — with 
Porter’s  jeering  shout  still  echoing  in  their 
ears — absolutely  shrieked.  This  might  not 
be  baseball,  but  it  had  baseball  beaten  by 
several  kilometers. 

To-day’s  umpire  had  no  sense  of  humor, 
like  his  predecessor  in  the  lead-ball  incident. 
He  took  one  look  at  the  hole  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  and  called  the  game.  I’ve  forgotten 
whether  the  game  was  credited  to  the 
Cupids  or  whether  it  was  played  off  later. 
But  I  k.iow  it’s  a  darned  good  thing  it  was 
called.  Nick  Briggs  would  have  killed 
some  one  if  he  could.  He  was  just  ripe  for 
it.  I  have  a  notion  that,  had  the  game 
gone  on,  he’d  have  beaned  every  Cupid 
that  faced  him.  And  if  he’d  known  who 
it  was  that  advised  the  cyclone-cellar  and 
was  at  that  instant  dropping  an  electric 
push-button  under  his  seat,  well — my 
guess  is  that  that  six-foot  hole  would  have 
had  a  permanent  occupant. 

Porter’s  voice  was  at  my  ear. 

“You  see,”  it  breathed,  “trap-doors  have 
other  uses  than  hangings  and  Christmas 
p)antomimes.” 

“Still,  it  seems  pretty  rough  stuff  to  use 
on  the  poor  kid,”  I  remonstrated. 

“Right-o!  It  is  heroic  treatment,  like 
killing  nerves  at  the  dentist’s.  But  it’s 
our  job  to  make  a  nine-inning  pitcher  of 
him,  and  we’ll  do  it  yet.” 

Believe  me,  the  papers  next  morning 
buzzed.  “Who  did  it?”  “Were  the 
Cupids  responsible?”  “Would  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  league  have  an  investigation?” 
And  so  on,  with  ever- varying  theories. 
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But  on  one  thing  all  the  scribes  agreed:  It 
was  the  funniest  event  that  ever  had  been 
or  would  be  seen  on  a  ball-diamond.  Prov¬ 
ing  conclusively  that  the  sporting  writers 
little  dreamed  of  the  resourcefulness  of  one 
Porter  Fox. 

The  Goobers  were  the  next  foreign  in¬ 
vaders.  They  stood  near  the  bottom  of  the 
second  division,  and  the  Beefeaters  had 
won  all  three  games  before  the  day  came 
when  Nervous  Nick  was  due  to  pitch. 
The  newspapers  had  been  pouring  out  copy 
about  the  mysterious  jinx  which  was  per¬ 
suing  Nick  Briggs  and  cutting  loose  on  him 
in  the  seventh  inning  with  stunts  which  had 
never  been  seen  on  any  ball-field.  There 
were  theories  galore,  but  no  one  really 
wanted  the  mystery  solved  just  then;  it 
was  too  much  fun.  You  can’t  get  a  ball 
game  and  a  circus  every  day  in  the  week 
for  one  admission.  And  the  crowd  ap¬ 
preciated  that  fact.  The  stands  were 
packed  when  the  game  was  called.  And 
Porter  Fox  and  I  were  among  those  present. 

1  HADN’T  been  down  to  the  office  that 
morning  at  all,  so  I  didn’t  know  whether 
Porter  had  been  having  his  regular  con¬ 
ferences  with  mysterious  strangers  or  not. 
But  I  judged  he  had,  for  I  caught  sight  of 
a  bit  of  wire  curling  away  under  his  seat, 
though  a  jjerson  who  was  not  looking  for 
it  would  never  have  noticed  it,  so  welT 
was  it  concealed. 

“Going  to  repeat  on  him,  I  see,”  I  re¬ 
marked  to  Porter.  “You’ll  try  that  trap¬ 
door  stunt  once  too  often  and  break  his 
leg.  And  then  where’ll  you  be?” 

“You’d  make  one  grand  preacher,  Peter,” 
said  my  friend.  “Phy  you  didn’t  go  in  for 
that.” 

There  was  great  interest  in  the  crowd 
to  see  .if  Grindstone  would  actually  send 
Nick  in  to  pitch  after  his  last  three  im- 
fortunate  starts.  But  when  the  game 
began,  there  he  was  in  the  box.  And  full  of 
confidence — to  all  appearances.  Grindstone 
was  right.  There  wasn’t  a  trace  of  real 
yellowness  in  the  lad — only  nerves.  And 
the  Sensation  Shop  was  doing  the  best  it 
could  to  deaden  these  by  the  process  of 
cauterization. 

The  Goobers  had  a  team  batting-average 
forty-three  points  below  the  Cupids,  and 
for  six  innings  Nervous  Nick  had  them 
beating  the  air  round  the  plate  into  a  froth 
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in  their  efforts  to  connect.  Meanwhile,  the 
Beefeaters  had  hung  up  five  runs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  inning, 
the  umpire,  who  took  himself  with  tremen¬ 
dous  seriousness,  went  out  to  the  pitcher’s 
box  and  examined  it  carefully,  stamping 
vigorously  to  make  sure  it  concealed  no 
trap>-door  to-day.  Needless  to  say,  the 
crowd  barked  rapturously.  The  umpire, 
satisfied  at  last,  went  back  to  his  post,  and 
Nick,  evidently  reassured,  took  up  his 
seventh-inning  task. 

But — I  noticed  Porter  Fox’s  hand  steal¬ 
ing  down  under  the  straw  hat  in  his  lap. 

Eddie  Harrison  was  the  first  of  the 
Goobers  at  bat  in  this  inning.  He’d  struck 
out  twice  previously.  But  now  he  sur¬ 
prised  ever}'body,  himself  included,  by 
knocking  a  little  roller  dowm  toward  first 
base.  The  Beefeater’s  first  baseman  of 
course  ran  to  take  the  hit,  while  Nick  went 
racing  across  to  cover  the  bag  for  the  put- 
out.  The  first  baseman  gathered  the 
grounder  cleanly  and  tossed  the  ball  to 
Nick.  Nick  caught  it  on  the  run  and 
jumped  for  the  bag.  There  was  miles  of 
time.  Eddie  Harrison  still  had  five  feet 
to  go,  and  that’s  a  lot  when  the  other  man 
is  a  yard  nearer  first.  Nick  thrust  his  foot 
out  to  plant  it  on  first,  when - 

Pouf !  Bang!  There  was  no  first! 

A  little  puff  of  blue  smoke  went  floating 
off  in  to  right  field.  Some  dirty  canvas 
ribbons  lay  on  the  grass  ten  feet  away. 
And  Nick’s  outstretched  foot  came  down 
on  bare  ground. 

Eddie  Harrison  wras  no  great  ball-player. 
But  now  he  did  the  one  correct  thing. 
Before  Nick  recovered  enough  to  tag  him 
out,  Harrison  had  flung  himself  on  the 
ground  and  clutched  the  staple  to  which 
first  base  had  been  attached. 

When  the  crowd  awoke  enough  to  realize 
that  some  explosive  inside  first  base  had 
blown  it  cleanly  into  shreds  just  when 
Nick  needed  it  most,  it  got  up  on  its  hind 
legs  and  pawed  the  air  with  delight.  Not 
that  it  really  had  anything  against  Nick, 
but  this  was  too  good  not  to  appreciate. 
The  players  of  both  teams  rushed  up  to 
discuss  the  play,  though  the  Goobers  were 
too  near  hysterics  to  present  any  effective 
argtiment.  I  don’t  bl^e  them;  the  crowd 
was  in  the  same  condition. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  umpires  put  their 
heads  together.  Nick  had  not  touched  the 
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^  bag  and  had  not  touched  the  runner; 

[  whereas  Eddie  Harrison  had  grasped  the 

staple  which  had  held  the  erstwhile  sack. 
There  was  only  one  decision  to  render. 
Eddie  was  safe. 

At  this  ruling,  Grindstone  rushed  from 
the  bench  and  gave  his  famous  imitation 
of  Henry  Irving  in  “The  Bells.”  But  in 
vain.  I  saw  Nick  look  pleadingly  at  his 
boss,  but  as  Grindstone  would  not  take 
him  out,  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  box. 

Meanwhile,  a  fresh  base  had  been  fetched 
out  and  strapped  down  at  the  first  comer. 
Nick  faced  the  next  batter.  That  individ¬ 
ual  had  his  instructions.  He  never  even 
raised  his  bat  until  there  were  three  balls 
and  two  strikes  on  him. 

But  that  batter  wasn’t  worrying.  In 
fact,  he  yelled  cheerfully  at  Nick: 

“Look  out,  boy!  I  hear  there’s  a  half¬ 
ton  o’  T  N  T  planted  right  under  where 
you’re  standin’l”  Still,  Nervous  Nick 
hadn’t  cracked  yet.  He  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  this  was  the  time  to  beat 
his  jinx  by  putting  a  third  strike  across. 
He  wound  up  deliberately.  But  just  as 
the  ball  left  his  hand - 

Skur-ur-ush! 

With  a  muffled  roar  like  a  firecracker 
under  a  tin  pan,  the  home  plate  suddenly 
shot  up  twenty  feet  into  the  air. 

Nervous  Nick  Briggs  was  the  first  and 
only  pitcher  who  had  ever  put  the  ball 
squarely  under  the  plate! 

The  Sensation  Shop’s  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners  had  certainly  done  their  work 
well. 

The  umpire  would  have  called  the  game 
except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  whole  business  was 
designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  tempt¬ 
ing  him  to  call  it.  So  he  looked  as  wise 
as  any  man  can  look  when  surroimded  by 
a  couple  of  thousand  folks  in  a  state  of  ag¬ 
gravated  hysterics.  As  he  saw  it,  the  ruling 
was  clear.  To  be  called  a  strike,  a  pitched 
ball  must  cross  the  plate.  But  how  can  it 
cross  the  plate  when  there  is  no  plate? 
Yet  it  must  have  been  either  a  strike  or  a 
ball.  Therefore,  as  it  was  not  a  strike,  it 
must  have  been  a  ball.  Q.  E.  D. 

He  let  the  batter  walk. 

The  plate  was  hammered  down  into 
place  again.  Meanwhile,  frenzied  fans 
begged  for  an  elephant,  pink  lemonade, 
and  a  steam  calliope,  and  implored  Ner¬ 


vous  Nick  to  wear  his  clown’s  costume  at 
the  next  game.  They  also  reiterated  the 
Goober’s  jest  that  there  was  a  half-ton  of 
explosive  planted  under  the  pitcher’s  box. 

The  only  other  thing  of  importance 
that  happened  to  Nick  Briggs  that  day  was 
that  he  lost  the  game. 

That  evening,  Porter  Fox  had  a  long 
conversation  over  the  telephone  with 
Grindstone  McTeague.  And  later  in  the 
evening  McTeague  sent  out  a  statement 
to  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
not  lost  faith  in  Nick  Briggs  and  that  he 
would  continue  to  use  him. 

Next  day  the  Blue  Jays  came  to  town  for 
four  games  before  the  Beefeaters  started 
their  Western  trip,  which  they  were  to  open 
against  the  Cupids.  But  the  sporting 
writers  still  continued  to  focus  all  their 
attention  on  Nervous  Nick  Briggs  and  the 
astounding  phenomena  that  attended  every 
game  he  pitched. 

There  were  as  many  theories  as  there 
were  sporting  writers.  But  on  the  morning 
of  the  game  which  Nick  was  booked  to 
pitch  against  the  Blue  Jays,  a  queer  thing 
occurred.  Each  and  every  paper  in  town 
contained  the  hint — only  vaguely  expressed 
— that  Nervous  Nick  might  that  day  have 
some  special  coaching  to  steady  him  during 
the  time  that  he  was  in  the  box.  I  can’t 
tell  you  for  a  fact  why  this*  should  occur 
simultaneously  to  so  many  sjwrting  experts. 
All  I  know  definitely  is  that  Porter  Fox  had 
spent  a  good  portion  of  the  previous  evening 
telephoning. 

The  morning  of  the  game,  Porter  devoted 
a  great  amount  of  time  to  Trixie  Brierley, 
our  stenographer.  To' be  sure,  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  new.  Trixie  Brierley  was  an  uncom¬ 
monly  pretty  girl,  with  stunning  hair,  a 
provokingly  captivating  little  face  and  in¬ 
finite  self-assurance.  Nothing  feezed  her. 
But  Porter  was  girl-  proof — as  the  world 
goes — and  I  had  often  wondered  why  he 
should  devote  any  special  attention  to  T rixie. 
That  is,  I  had  wondered  until  one  day  I 
heard  them  discussing  baseball  together. 
Then  I  understood.  Trixie  was  a  white- 
hot  fan,  and  gloried  in  it.  And  I  came  to 
realize — with  some  relief — that  Porter 
found  her  interesting  chiefly  as  a  fellow  fan, 
and  a  mighty  intelligent  one.  Trixie  had 
been  to  all  the  freak  games  in  which  Nervous 
Nick  Briggs  had  recently  figured.  But  if 
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she  had  any  thoughts  about  them,  she  kept 
them  under  her  tip-tilted  little  hat.  Ar¬ 
rant  fan  though  she  was,  she  realized  that 
business  is  business.  I’ll  say  she  did. 

As  I  was  remarking  when  I  stopped  to 
sketch  Trixie  Brierley,  on  this  morning 
Porter  talked  a  long  time  with  her.  He 
seemed  to  be  instructing  her  in  something 
she  had  to  perform. 

“Where  did  you  say?”  asked  Trixie. 

“A  box,”  replied  Porter.  “All  by  your¬ 
self.  I’ll  give  you  the  tickets  after  lunch.” 

“Can’t  I — can’t  I  please  wear  a  veil?” 

Porter  shook  his  head  inexorably. 

“Nothing  to  that,”  said  he.  “It  would 
gum  the  whole  show.  And,  what’s  more,  I 
??ant  you  to  doll  yourself  up  your  prettiest.” 

She  sighed  resignedly. 

“If  I’m  to  take  it  on  at  all,  I  s’p)ose  I 
may  as  well  make  an  A  i  job  of  it.” 

“Good ^1!”  said  Porter.  “And you sha’n’t 
suffer  by  it.  I’m  going  to  have  a  talk  with 
Treasurer  Peter  Willard,  the  big  gloom  sit¬ 
ting  there  in  the  comer,  and  I’llmentionyou.” 

“Much  obliged,”  said  Trixie.  “I’ll  do 
my  best.” 

“That’s  right.  Be  game.”  And  Porter 
smiled  encouragingly  at  her.  “And  don’t 
forget — you’re  doing  it  all  for  the  sake  of 
the  Beefeaters.” 

And  their  talk  ended. 

WHAT  a  mob  there  was  at  the  ball 
park  that  afternoon!  It  was  the 
last  game  before  the  Beefeaters  took  the 
road.  But  that  wasn’t  all  that  had  drawn 
the  crowd.  No;  it  was  the  fact  that 
Nervous  Nick  Briggs  was  slated  to  do  the 
twirling.  Moreover,  the  cryptic  allusions 
in  the  morning  p>ap>ers  to  special  coaching 
had  piqued  the  curiosity  of  many — includ¬ 
ing  luckless  Nick  Briggs  himself. 

As  Nick  walked  out  to  his  box  for  the  get¬ 
away  inning,  the  crowd  gave  a  big  yell, 
mostly  encouraging.  As  the  yell  subsided 
into  quietness,  a  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
waved  a  foolish-looking  little  flag.  In  a 
shrill  but  distinct  voice  she  piped: 

“Come  on  now!  Hang  it  on  ’em,  Nicky 
boy!” 

A  large  proportion  of  the  crowd  heard 
and  came  across  with  the  big  ha-ha,  partly 
at  her,  partly  at  Nick.  I  stared  at  the  girl. 
Something  about  the  set  of  her  shoulders 
and  the  tilt  of  her  head  looked  strangely 
familiar  to  me.  Suddenly  I  knew. 
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“My  Lordl”  I  cried,  nudging  Porter. 
“It’s  Trixie!” 

“None  other,”  replied  Porter  dryly. 

The  lead-off  batter  faced  Nick. 

“Now  get  the  first  one,  kid!”  shrilled 
Trixie.  And  the  crowd  laughed  again. 

Nick  heard  all  right.  But  it  didn’t 
help  him  to  get  the  first  one  or  the  next  or 
the  next.  In  fact,  the  Blue  Jays  got  three 
runs — presents  right  from  Trixie — that 
first  inning. 

Nick  settled  down  a  bit  after  that,  but 
Trixie  didn’t.  Not  on  your  life!  She  kept 
up  a  steady  fusillade  of  clear-voiced  advice, 
tiniing  her  remarks  to  fit  in  at  some  quiet 
moment.  She  certainly  was  game.  It 
didn’t  take  the  crowd  long  to  get  on.  In 
fact,  after  a  while  it  got  so  that  each  time 
she  would  spring  to  her  feet,  leaning  out 
over  her  box  and  waggling  that  fool  flag 
about,  everybody  would  shut  up  so  as  to 
give  themselves — and  Nick — a  chance  to 
hear.  And  Nick  was  bearing  all  right, 
though  he  put  up  a  feeble  bluff  that  he 
wasn’t. 

She  had  the  lingo  down  cold,  and  handed 
out  good  counsel  whenever  a  fresh  batter 
faced  Nick.  It  was: 

“Hey,  Nick;  here’s  easy  picking!” 

“Fe^  him  a  fast  one,  boy!” 

“Wake  up!  Use  the  comers!” 

“Wind  one  round  his  neck,  kid!” 

“Try  him  with  your  spitter!” 

“Steady  there!  Make  him  hit  it!” 

“Don’t  let  him  crowd  the  plate  that  way! 
Bean  him  if  he  does!” 

“Come  on,  Nicky;  ’atta  boy!” 

And  she  had  the  crowd  right  with  her. 
After  each  remark  cff  hers,  the  grand  stand 
howled  its  approval  and  amusement,  the 
sentimental-minded  scenting  a  romance. 
Nick  knew  very  well  what  they  thought; 
that’s  what  galled  him. 

If  this  had  been  one  isolated  event,  it 
might  have  worked  as  a  tcmic  on  Nervous 
Nick.  But  coming  after  his  grilling  of  the 
preceding  four  games,  it  had  a  very  different 
effect.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  iiming,  Nick 
had  been  reduced  to  a  pulp.  He  was  one 
perpetual  wabble.  And  the  Blue  Jays 
pil^  up  nine  mns,  largely  by  walking. 
But  stUl  Grindstone  didn’t  yank  him — 
merely  sat  grim  and  immobile  in  the  dugout. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  inning, 
Nick  was  just  about  all  in  as  to  nerves. 
And  there  wasn’t  a  dam  thing  he  could  do. 
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If  Trixie  had  been  a  man,  Nick  might  have 
appealed  to  the  umpire.  But  as  it  was — 
No;  there  was  simply  nothing  to  do  but 
plug  along  with  the  dreary  grind. 

Nick  passed  the  first  man  up  in  the  fate¬ 
ful  seventh.  He  passed  the  second.  Then 
the  watching  crowd  saw  Trixie  suddenly 
spring  to  her  feet  and  beckon  violently. 
Instantly  a  little  district  messenger-boy 
darted  out  from  under  the  grand  stand  and 
raced  over  to  Trixie’s  box.  She  whipped 
out  a  pad  paper  and  a  pencil  and  scrib¬ 
bled  something.  She  tore  off  the  pap>er, 
folded  it  quickly,  handed  it  to  the  waiting 
boy  and  gave  him  a  little  push.  Like  a 
fla^  he  darted  out  into  the  diamond  be¬ 
fore  any  one  could  stop  him  and  held  out 
the  note  to  Nick.  And  the  p>oor  devil  was 
just  that  badly  fussed  that  he  took  the  note 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The 
messenger  promptly  vamosed.  And  be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  himself,  Nick  actually 
started  to  read  the  note. 

Trixie  told  me  afterward  that  what  she 
had  written  was:  “Why  not  try  throwing 
the  ball  somewhere  near  the  plate  for  a 
change?”  Not  so  frightfully  cheering  to 
read  when  you  couldn’t  locate  the  plate 
if  it  were  the  size  of  a  wash-tub! 

If  this,  instead  of  being  the  chronicle  of 
an  athlete  having  his  nerves  treated  by  the 
talented  personnel  of  the  Sensation  Shop, 
were  a  baseball  story  of  the  sort  which  ac¬ 
complished  authors  write  for  the  magazines, 
you  would  now  behold  Nervous  Nick  Briggs 
taking  a  deep  breath,  hitching  up  his  belt 
and  striking  out  the  next  three  men.  And 
you  would  doubtless  have  an  ending  filled 
with  Trixie  and  wedding-bells.  Whereas, 
in  reality,  I  suppose  that  to  this  day  Nick 
hates  that  girl  worse  than  any  other  skirt 
on  earth. 

And  what  he  actually  did  was  to  pass  the 
next  batter  with  four  pitched  balls.  The 
bases  were  filled.  Still,  Grindstone  Mc- 
Teague  made  no  move. 

Nick  wasn’t  laying  down.  Don’t  think 
that.  Nevertheless,  try  as  he  would,  the 
next  thing  Nick  did  was  to  make  a  perfect 
wild  pitch,  which  the  catcher  could  only 
deflect.  The  ball  rolled  over  near  the  box 
where  Trixie  was  sitting,  and  a  run  came  in. 

Then  it  was  that  the  crowd  got  its 
grand-finale  sensation.  As  the  ball  stopped 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  her,  Trixie  lightly 
vaulted  over  the  low  railing  and  picked 


it  up.  Before  the  thimderstruck  catcher 
or  umpire  could  make  any  move,  she 
walked  across  the  diamond  to  the  pitcher’s 
box  and  thrust  the  ball  into  Nick’s  hands 
with  the  well-known  come-on-old-man- 
you-can-do-it-for-God-  sake  -  buck  -  up  -  and 
play-ball  manner  which  every  catcher  uses 
to  steady  his  pitcher. 

It  was  a  picture  as  the  two  faced  each 
other.  Nick  was  white  to  the  lips.  In  all 
his  life  he  had  never  been  made  such  a  fool 
of.  If  it  had  been  a  man,  he  would  have 
drawn  off  then  and  there  and  handed  him 
a  wallop.  But  it  was  a  girl — and  a  mighty 
pretty  one.  There  wasn’t  a  thing  on  earth 
he  could  do,  and  he  knew  it.  He  just 
stood  still  and  trembled.  It  was  evident 
enough  that  he  thought  she  was  going  to 
stroke  his  fevered  brow  or  kiss  him  or 
something. 

Folks  say  Grindstone  McTeague  has  no 
heart.  But  I  think  differently.  He  was 
the  only  person  in  the  ball  park  except 
Nick  who  wasn’t  laughing.  Besides,  he  was 
a  shrewd  old  bird,  and  he  knew  when  his 
man  had  had  enough.  He  held  up  a  finger 
and  pulled  Nick  out  of  the  game. 

Meanwhile,  Trixie  Brierley  calmly 
walked  back  and  disappeared  beneath 
the  grand  stand.  A  couple  of  minutes 
later  she  took  her  seat  nonchalantly  in  her 
box.  Another  pitcher  took  Nick’s  place 
and  finished  the  lost  contest. 

Porter  Fox  was  pretty  solemn  as  he 
walked  away  with  me  after  the  game. 

“Peter,”  said  he,  “I’m  glad  that  business 
is  over.  I  wouldn’t  have  taken  it  on  if 
I  hadn’t  honestly  believed  it  would  be  for 
the  Beefeaters’  good  in  the  end.  I’ve 
followed  Grindstone’s  orders.  And  if  I 
haven’t  made  that  p)oor  kid’s  last  five  games 
a  hell  on  earth  for  him,  it’s  not  because  I 
haven’t  tried.  After  this,  nothing  the 
crowd  can  hand  him  ought  to  bother  him.” 

The  Beefeaters  went  on  the  road,  to 
meet  the  slugging  Cupids  first  of  all. 
Near  the  end  of  one  afternoon,  four  days 
later,  the  Sensation  Shop  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram: 

Cupidville. 

At  the  ringside.  Nervous  Nick  pitching.  It’s 
the  end  of  the  seventh.  Of  course  the  crowd 
opened  on  him  with  the  regular  seventh-inning 
holler.  But  the  kid  just  tum^  round  and  laughed 
at  them,  and  struck  out  three  men  with  twelve 
pitched  balls.  Grindstone. 
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WHEN  Mark  Enderby,  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  told  Monsieur  Daban,  the 
French  agent  of  the  Paumotan 
Group,  that  he  would  remain  in 
the  archipelago  only  a  fortnight,  and  would 
be  going  back  north  as  soon  as  he  located  his 
friend  Amidon,  the  agent  merely  smiled. 

“We  shall  see,  monsieur;  we  shall  see. 

But  if  you  do,  you  will  be  the  first.  A 
Frenchman  or  an  Englishman  may  come 
and  go,  but  with  you  Americans  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  have  seen  them  come  for  twenty 
years,  but  always  if  they  are  not  gone 
before  a  fortnight  is  up  they  stay  on,  and 
you  will  see  them  going  about  brown  as  the 
natives,  or  hear  of  a  new  plantation  taken 
over  on  shares.  Ah,  yes,  monsieur;  for  this 
is  Polynesia,  the  original  Eden,  where  time 
ceases  to  exist,  as  your  great  Stevenson 
himself  put  it.” 

Enderby  had  laughed  tolerantly. 

“It  may  be  true,”  he  said,  “but  as  for 
me,  I  can  go  a  lot  short  on  this  lotus  thing. 
There’s  b^uty  down  here — it  beats  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  saw;  but  I’m  a  busy  man.” 

To  which  Daban  had  smiled  his  peculiar¬ 
ly  satisfied  and  irritating  smile.  With  the 
help  of  his  assistant,  a  man  from  Marti¬ 
nique,  he  had  done  all  that  was  possible 
to  vouch  for  his  statement.  Enderby  was 
a  stranger  from  the  Outside,  and  for  a 
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time,  of  course,  he  must  be  Daban’s  guest. 
Tropic  etiquette  demanded  it.  Enderby, 
lean,  intense,  and  dynamic  with  the  purpose 
whidh  had  brought  him  across  five  thousand 
miles  of  the  world’s  bulge,  had  been  for 
pushing  on  toward  Amidon’s  island  that 
night,  but  the  mere  suggestion  had  brought 
a  torrent  of  protest  from  his  host.  He 
would  not  even  let  him  broach  his  plans 
until  late  the  second  day. 

It  had  been  astonishingly  easy  to  wait, 
however,  after  the  first  few  horns,  and 
Enderby,  who  had  never  known  rest,  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  innermost  recesses  of 
his  being  expanding  and  stretching. 

Daban  proved  an  admirable  host.  He 
and  his  assistant  were  easy-going  hedonists 
who  took  life  as  it  came  and  had  no  more 
truck  with  worries  or  morals  than  the  na¬ 
tives  themselves.  They  plied  him  with 
drinks  and  the  choicest  in  tobacco,  but,  in 
manners  profuse  with  courtesy,  refused  all 
information  regarding  Amidon  and  his 
island. 

Here  was  a  land  beyond  the  ordinary  pale 
of  extradition,  and  by  the  second  day 
Enderby  had  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  some  island  custom  which 
curtailed  all  gratuitous  information  to 
strangers  from  the  outer  world.  In  subtle 
ways  he  found  himself  being  sounded,  and 
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it  was  no  small  achievement  for  him  to  get 
a  laugh  on  it.  By  nature  he  had  always 
been  curt  and  direct,  abrupt  in  decision  as 
he  was  quick  in  action.  He  was  wise 
enough,  however,  to  see  that  on  this  trip 
he  had  a  different  set  of  conditions  to  deal 
with.  What  piqued  him  most  was  the  sense 
that  his  quarry  possibly  knew  already  of  his 
presence,  while  he  himself  was  under  es¬ 
pionage.  He  upbraided  himself  for  having 
shown  his  hand  at  the  outset,  but  entered 
into  the  game  of  dissimulation  with  a  quiet 
laugh. 

By  the  second  day  he  admitted  to  him¬ 
self,  with  a  wry  grin,  that  he  was  really  ex¬ 
tracting  a  modicum  of  joy  from  this  game 
of  tact.  Tropic  towns  were  not  unknown 
to  him,  and  Aribibu,  the  consular  town  of 
Fakarava,  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
run.  The  natives,  as  is  the  usual  thing, 
were  not  to  be  trusted  where  a  matter  of 
secrecy  dep>ended.  Enderby  dragged  the 
native  quarter  methodically,  and  the  second 
night  unearthed  the  inevitable  appendage 
to  every  island  port,  a  white  beach-comber 
by  the  name  of  Daggett,  a  tricky  bit  of 
flotsam,  drifted,  God  knows  how,  from 
London.  In  Daggett  he  had  material 
that  was  putty  to  his  touch.  Moreover, 
Daggett  needed  everything  from  rum  to 
dungarees,  and  for  the  wherewithal  was 
keen  enough  to  keep  a  tight  mouth. 
After  being  closeted  two  hours  with  En¬ 
derby  in  the  water-front  pub,  Daggett  as¬ 
tonished  the  quarter  by  appearing  arrayed 
in  white  man’s  clothing  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years.  He  had  likewise  acquired  a 
glorious  bun. 

Early  the  following  morning,  Enderby  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  host  that  he  would  be  out 
the  better  part  of  the  day  on  a  hike  up  the 
shore.  He  set  off  immediately  after  break¬ 
fast,  arrayed  in  helmet  and  mosquito-boots, 
carrying  nothing  but  a  small  automatic. 
The  morning  was  one  of  pristine  brilliance, 
and  Enderby,  inhaling  one  of  Daban’s 
choice  cheroots  with  which  he  had  filled  his 
fKKkets,  took  off  his  helmet  as  he  strode 
down  the  yellow  strand.  Early  morning 
was  swimming-time,  and  out  from  shore,  in 
the  gently  lifting  mist,  native  boats  full  of 
boisterous  youths  and  girls  bobbed  on  the 
heaving  swells.  A  score  of  them  were  dis¬ 
porting  in  the  water  with  joyous  cries,  their 
bronze  bodies  gleaming  in  the  sun  like 
a  school  of  playing  dolphins.  Enderby  had 


an  unprecedented  impulse  to  fling  off  his 
own  clothes  and  run  in  that  warm  sunlight. 

Along  the  jungle  -  edge,  magic  vistas 
opened  at  intervals  for  his  eyes,  and  the 
warm  vegetal  breath  of  the  bush  was  like 
something  that  laid  fingers  upon  the  strings 
of  his  heart,  full  of  subtle  and  unknown 
allurements.  Gaudy  birds  clamored  in  the 
leafy  arbors,  and  the  blue-black  wall  of 
fecimdity  was  shot  with  splashes  of  color 
from  a  score  of  unknown  blooms.  Enderby 
sighed  deeply. 

“Daban  is  right,”  he  murmured.  “These 
must  be  the  fabled  Hesperides.  Time,  as 
we  know  it  back  in  the  world,  has  no  place 
or  meaning  here.  Some  day  I  shall  come 
back  here  and  rest  a  while.” 

IN  A  little  cove  which  connected  with 
the  big  lagoon  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  by  a  miniature  tributary,  Enderby 
found  Daggett  waiting.  Daggett  knew 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  on.  No 
vestige  of  the  glorious  souse  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night  was  visible  now.  Likewise,  the 
white  man’s  mufti  had  given  place  to  the 
disreputable  dungarees.  Daggett  was  ready 
for  business. 

A  bit  later,  Enderby  was  being  sculled 
down-shore  in  a  flimsy  native  catamaran 
which  Daggett  had  surreptitiously  bartered 
for  the  previous  day.  It  consisted  of  a  frail 
skiff,  joined  to  a  hollow  float  by  means  of 
a  plank,  and  while  it  could  not  entirely  sink, 
it  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  so  that 
each  wave  might  douse  the  occupant  with 
a  slither  of  salt  spray.  A  mile  out  from 
shore,  Enderby  began  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
he  would  shortly  be  up  against.  The  islands 
hereabouts  were  in  plain  sight  of  one 
another,  most  of  them  minute  coral  rings, 
less  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
majority  of  them  were  practically  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  planters  who  had  settled 
on  them,  so  that  each  was  a  little  monarchy 
by  itself. 

The  island  Roger  Amidon  had  chosen  for 
his  little  kingdom  reared  its  head  to  the 
south  about  an  hour  before  midday.  Dag¬ 
gett  had  been  there  before  Amidon’s  com¬ 
ing.  Unlike  the  neighboring  islands,  which 
were  mere  low-lying  atolls,  it  rose  high  out 
of  the  water,  and,  because  of  its  peculiar 
contour,  had  been  named  by  the  natives 
*  the  “Flower  Basket”  in  the  old  days. 
Enderby  marv’eled  at  its  resemblance  to 
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a  tall  basket,  floating  dreamlike  upon  the 
tranquil  blue  of  the  sea.  Its  shores  rose 
with  formidable  abruptness,  a  deep  black- 
green  except  where  the  gray  of  basalt  rock 
stood  forth,  with  hardly  a  beach  beneath. 

“Some  little  fortress,”  he  muttered,  and 
in  his  mind  was  a  picture  of  Roger  Amidon, 
proud,  fierce,  uncompromising,  fleeing  from 
one  outpost  to  another  until  he  had  chanced 
at  last  upon  this  farthest-flung  pin-point 
on  the  Southern  ocean.  Already  the  world 
had  all  but  forgotten  that  series  of  spec¬ 
tacular  plays  which  had  robbed  the  world 
of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  since  Talley¬ 
rand.  What  a  winning  for  the  man  who 
could  bring  Amidon  in  after  those  years  of 
dodging  and  harry  among  the  world’s  far 
comers!  Enough,  even,  to  make  up  in  part 
for  all  those  rankling  failures  of  which 
Enderby’s  life  seemed  to  have  been  made. 

Daggett  left  Enderby,  together  with  a 
small  pack  of  supplies,  on  a  narrow  beach 
at  the  foot  of  a  jagged  rock  cliff  on  the  lea 
of  Amidon’s  island.  Then  he  sculled  away 
in  his  deplorable  craft  toward  the  adjoining 
island,  some  two  miles  distant.  There  had 
been  a  few  vague  directions  from  the  cock¬ 
ney  as  to  the  lay  of  the  island,  and,  without 
wasting  time  in  useless  speculation,  Enderby 
began  scaling  the  basalt  cliff.  The  way  led 
up  a  precipitous  ravine  and  through  a 
smother  of  low  brush,  where  sea-birds 
clamored  overhead  and  the  surf  echoed 
between  the  rock  walls.  He  progressed 
warily,  and  once  he  had  gained  the  top, 
halted  to  get  his  bearings.  Amidon’s  abode 
was  somewhere  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
island.  That  was  as  much  as  he  knew. 

'C'ROM  the  top  of  the  cliff  he  turned  and 
gazed  out  to  sea.  From  this  vantage  he 
got  a  better  idea  of  the  height  of  the  cliff 
he  had  just  ascended  and  the  utter  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  island.  The  effect  of  a  huge  bas¬ 
ket  of  greenery  floating  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  was  strengthened  rather  than 
diminished.  The  sound  of  the  sea  far 
bdow  him  and  the  winnow  of  the  wind 
among  the  rocks  gave  him  a  sense  of 
solitude  and  isolation  that  was  well-nigh 
breath-taking.  The  top  of  the  island  ap- 
p«red  to  be  level,  and  opened  out  before 
him  like  a  fairy-land  of  colorful  surprises. 
Enderby  had  only  eaten  a  hurried  mouthful 
aboard  the  boat.  Now,  with  his  small  pack, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  blankets,  a  p)oncho 
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and  a  few  provisions,  he  struck  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  island,  seeking  a  secluded  spxjt 
suitable  for  rest  and  a  midday  meal. 

The  going  at  first  was  laborious.  In 
places  he  had  to  circumnavigate  solid  walls 
of  undergrowth  where  the  trailing  lianas, 
interwoven  with  the  lower  bush,  literally 
strangled  each  other  in  their  profusion. 
Many  of  the  vines  and  creepiers  bore  flowers 
of  rare  beauty,  about  which  the  huge,  bright- 
colored  butterflies  of  the  South  Seas  hov¬ 
ered;  and  the  drowsy,  irritating  droning  and 
microscopic  clicking  of  myriad  insect  life 
rose  on  the  still,  hot  air. 

The  opjen  vistas  grew  larger  as  he  pro¬ 
gressed.  On  the  edge  of  one  of  these  natural 
glades  he  was  startled  by  a  huge  dark  form 
which  dropped  suddenly  from  a  tree  and 
went  bounding  away.  It  was  a  giant  go¬ 
rilla,  and  the  sudden  app>earance  of  the 
beast  and  the  ferocious  gleam  in  its  eyes  had 
brought  Enderby  to  a  dead  stop.  The 
thing  filled  him  with  amazement.  He  was 
enough  of  a  naturalist  to  know  that  none 
of  these  small  islets  had  been  long  enough 
above  water  to  have  brought  forth  any  but 
the  most  primitive  of  animal  life.  How, 
then,  had  this  beast  come  to  be  here?  He 
conned  the  matter  as  he  partook  of  a  light 
meal  of  canned  goods,  followed  by  a  drink 
of  tepid  water  from  his  canteen. 

.After  he  had  finished  his  cheroot,  Ender¬ 
by  looked  about  him  and  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  track  of  the  spat  through  which 
he  had  entered  the  glade,  as  well  as  the  di¬ 
rection  he  had  been  following.  Leaving  his 
pack,  he  struck  off  to  the  left  to  reconnoiter 
a  bit.  The  island,  he  knew,  could  not  be 
more  than  two  miles  across,  and  if  he  could 
get  a  general  idea  of  where  the  shore  lay,  he 
could  map  his  progress  accordingly. 

He  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when 
the  faint  echo  of  the  surf  again  met  his  ears. 
A  minute  later  he  stood  on  a  cliff-edge, 
much  lower  than  the  one  by  which  he  had 
ascended,  and  was  looking  down  into  a 
placid  little  cove  directly  beneath  him.  It 
was  protected  by  a  shallow  sand-bar  at  its 
mouth. 

Suddenly  Enderby’s  alert  eye  caught 
something  that  made  him  drop  abruptly 
behind  a  screen  of  bushes.  Directly  below 
him  there  had  been  a  sudden  movement, 
a  parting  of  green  fronds  near  the  water’s 
edge,  and  a  slim,  lithe  figure  had  darted 
out  across  the  gleaming  sand.  Enderby 
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craned  far  forward  to  peer  down.  There 
was  a  momentary  poising  on  the  shore 
edge,  an  instant  flash  of  pearly  white  as 
a  girlish  form  shot  into  the  clear  water 
beneath,  coppery  hair  flying,  a  picture  of 
ecstatic  abandon.  Enderby  watched  until 
she  rose  with  graceful,  billowy  movements 
to  the  surface  and  struck  out  with  strong 
overhand  strokes  for  the  far  shore  before  he 
looked  away,  a  slight  flush  mounting  to  his 
bronzed  cheek.  He  noted,  before  he  turned 
back  to  the  trail,  a  threadlike  path,  leading 
up  from  the  cove  to  the  upper  bank  beyond. 

Quietly,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  awe, 
Enderby  made  his  way  back  to  his  clearing. 
The  picture  of  the  girl  clung  persistently 
to  his  mind  as  he  walked.  Had  she  been 
brown,  he  would  not  have  wondered,  but 
that  matchless  white  skin,  the  whole  slender 
statuesque  being  of  her  bespoke  all  that 
supercivilization  could  produce. 

Enderby  found  his  packs  and  struck  out 
again.  After  a  long  and  painful  detour,  he 
found  the  neck  of  the  cove.  Then  he  had 
to  search  before  he  came  upen  the  p>ath  he 
had  seen  from  the  oppesite  cliff.  Here, 
under  the  green  shadow  of  the  trees,  it  was 
faintly  cool;  the  trail  stretched  away  before 
him,  bordered  by  a  sea  of  small  waxy-white 
blooms  that  gave  off  a  delicately  intoxicat¬ 
ing  odor. 

He  found  himself  loitering,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  afternoon  was  already  waning. 
In  the  great  p)eace  and  stillness,  Enderby 
once  more  obeyed  an  impulse  to  remove  his 
helmet,  as  he  had  done  that  morning.  He 
stood  still,  breathing  deeply  in  the  spicy 
air.  The  very  ground  seemed  to  thrill  with 
life,  and  the  magic  of  it  all  was  seeping  into 
him. 

A  slight  movement  at  the  edge  of  the 
trail  now  brought  him  up  sharp.  Only 
a  few  yards  ahead  of  him  there  was  the 
slightest  rustle,  a  cautious  movement  in  the 
bushes.  Enderby’s  hand  darted  to  his  hip 
as  the  memory  of  the  gorilla  returned,  but 
instantly  his  face  relaxed  in  a  smile.  A 
girl’s  face  p>eered  forth  from  a  frame  of 
ferns,  a  fresh,  ardent  young  face,  crowned 
by  an  unruly  mass  of  coppery  hair.  Her 
big  dark  eyes  were  staring  at  him  with  the 
shy,  wild  curiosity  of  a  creature  of  the 
woods,  the  crisp  red  bow  of  her  mouth  al¬ 
most  quivering  with  excitement.  She 
seemed  pmrt  of  the  woods  themselves.  This 
was  the  naiad  of  the  shaded  cove.  There 


was  no  doubt  of  that  in  Enderby’s  mind. 
His  helmet  still  in  his  hand  and  assuming  his 
most  disarming  and  friendly  expression,  he 
steppjed  forward. 

“Hello!”  He  laughed,  “Where  did  you 
come  from?” 

She  held  her  ground  an  instant  longer, 
then  suddenly  turned  in  headlong  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  flight,  her  loose  shift  flying  behind 
her.  Laughing  softly,  Enderby  called  after 
her,  then  started  in  pursuit,  but  he  was 
hampered  by  his  p>ack.  He  lost  her  within  a 
hundred  feet.  The  bush  had  swallowed  her 
up  and  the  sound  of  her  going.  He  emitted 
a  low  whistle. 

“This  is  getting  interesting,”  he  muttered. 

Enderby  searched  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  without  finding  further  trace  of 
the  girl.  Finally  he  stumbled  out  on  the 
trail  again,  scratched  and  disgruntled  by 
the  thorny  undergrowth. 

“Great  business  for  a  man-hunter  playing 
tag  with  shadows  and  sprites,”  he  said 
aloud.  “But  I’m  going  to  find  out  about 
that  girl  before  I  leave.” 

He  found  the  trail  again.  The  bush  be¬ 
came  thinner  rapidly,  and  presently  a  man¬ 
made  clearing  op)ened  for  his  eyes.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  sudden  change  in  the 
landscap)e,  the  raw,  untrammeled  bush 
giving  place  to  orderly  plots  of  ground 
under  perfect  cultivation,  fruit-trees  and 
vegetable  gardens  evidencing  exacting  care 
and  labor.  He  pressed  on  warily  now. 
Quite  suddenly,  through  a  vista  of  betels 
and  ptalms,  a  low,  rambling  bungalow 
showed.  It  was  a  most  artistic  affair, 
seemingly  of  bamboo  and  grass-thatch,  its 
sides  of  stringy  bark,  that  was  weathered 
a  dull  gray,  blending  to  a  nicety  with  dull, 
sun-baked  sod  of  the  roof.  A  spiacious 
veranda  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  place, 
looking  out  upx)n  a  level  compKJund. 

The  orange  rays  of  the  westering  sun 
slanted  across  the  clearing  and  fell  upon  the 
figure  of  a  tall  man  in  white  who  sat  on  the 
veranda  in  a  deep  cane  chair.  The  figiue 
was  immobile  as  a  plaster  cast,  a  thin  thread 
of  cigarette  smoke  rising  straight  above  his 
head  on  the  still  air.  The  man  seemed  en¬ 
grossed  in  reading,  yet  Enderby  felt  sure 
he  had  undergone  the  other’s  scrutiny  from 
the  moment  he  had  stepp)ed  into  the  clear- 
ing. 

Enderby  approached  quietly  to  within  a 
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(lozen  feet  of  the  veranda  and  coughed  pro¬ 
pitiously  as  the  other  still  did  not  look  up. 

“Well,  don’t  stand  out  there.  Bring  up 
your  packs.  You  don’t  expect  servants 
here,  I  hope.” 

There  was  an  accent  of  culture  in  the 
voice,  but  the  man  on  the  porch  had  not 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  p>aper,  nor  even 
removed  the  cigarette  from  his  lips. 

“Thanks,”  said  Enderby  shortly,  de¬ 
positing  his  load  on  the  step.  “A  beastly 
out-of-the-way  place  you  have  here.” 

“It  is  none  too  out  of  the  way  for  us,”  the 
other  said  curtly.  “We  came  here  to  escape 
the  prying  tomfools  of  the  world,  but  even 
here  we  haven’t  succeeded.” 

Enderby  was  still  standing,  and  the  other 
had  not  yet  deigned  to  raise  his  eyes. 

“I  took  it  you  wouldn’t  mind  if  I  rested 
a  bit.  I  was  about  to  ask  for  a  night’s 
lodging,  but  that  would  no  doubt  be  pre¬ 
sumption.” 

“We’re  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  any 
one  here.” 

Enderby’s  face  flushed. 

“Then  I’ll  rest  elsewhere,”  he  said.  “You 
will  perhaps  have  no  objection  to  my  mak¬ 
ing  camp  somewhere  in  the  open.  My  ob¬ 
ject  in  coming  was  to  get  a  few  specimens. 
I’d  heard  the  Flower  Basket  was  a  great 
place  for  the  big  South  Sea  butterflies.” 

He  turned  ‘about.  The  man  Amidon 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

“My  dear  fellow,  don’t  do  that !  I  thought 
from  your  dress  you  were  one  of  the  ordinary 
island  traders,  but  I  see  I  mistook  you  most 
grievously.  I  detest  these  island  canaille. 
It  is  really  months  since  I  have  had  speech 
with  a  civilized  being  of  my  own  sex. 
Please  sit  down.” 

THE  two  stood  facing,  the  extreme 
height  of  Amidon  was  in  evidence.  He 
topped  Enderby’s  six  feet  by  a  good  two 
inches,  and  his  frame  was  taut  and  erect,  in 
spite  of  the  graying  hairs  about  his  temples 
and  through  the  odd  pointed  beard — a  b^d 
which  had  once  been  tawny  auburn.  The 
features  were  long  and  almost  classically 
formed,  except  for  a  slight  twist  of  the 
entire  face  to  the  left,  a  twist  which  often 
indicates  a  powerful  personality  thrown 
slightly  out  of  true.  They  bore  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  an  immense  and  crafty  egotism, 
steely  and  utterly  inordinate,  covered  over 
with  the  velvet  of  effete  culture. 
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“Dangerous  as  a  Bengal  tiger,”  Enderby 
mentally  decided;  aloud  he  nodded  a  curt 
thanks,  allowing  himself  to  be  mollified. 

“Believe  me,  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to  talk 
with  a  white  man,”  the  other  went  on  as 
Enderby  took  the  proffered  chair.  “Bug¬ 
hunting,  you  say?” 

“Yes.  I  came  down  by  way  of  Papeete.” 

“Ah!” 

It  was  Enderby’s  turn  to  be  sununed  up, 
and  he  carried  it  off  admirably.  His  blue 
eyes  looked  positively  stupid  as  he  removed 
his  helmet  to  wipe  out  its  leather  rim.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  being  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  man  before  him. 

“My  name  is  Enderby,”  he  ojjened  up. 
“I  say;  you’ve  cornered  a  little  chunk  of 
Eden  down  here.  Nothing  like  it  that  I 
ever  saw.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Amidon.  “It  is 
beautiful.  It’s  taken  years — years  and 
work;  but  it’s  all  mine — every  stick  and 
stone  of  it,  and  it’s  out  of  the  beaten  path. 
That’s  the  great  wonder.  I’ve  traveled 
a  lot,  studying  life  in  the  world’s  odd  cor¬ 
ners,  but  I’ve  never  found  anything  to 
equal  this.” 

“You  are  an  artist,  perhaps?”  questioned 
Enderby. 

“Men  have  been  good  enough  to  call  me 
one,”  said  Amidon,  with  a  thin-lipjjed 
smile.  “Tell  me  something  of  the  world’s 
happ>enings  since  the  war.  It’s  been  months 
since  I’ve  heard  from  the  outside.” 

They  smoked  and  chatted  together  in  the 
amiable  fashion  of  strangers  just  met,  En> 
derby  telling  of  the  recent  trend  of  world 
politics  and  the  worth-while  things  in  the 
world  of  letters,  Amidon  putting  questions 
here  and  there,  guiding  the  trend  of  talk 
into  his  favorite  channels,  listening  with  an 
intensity  that  was  odious  to  some  deep  moral 
sense  in  Enderby’s  breast.  Somehow  it  did 
not  seem  mete  and  right  for  any  man  to 
harbor  in  his  breast  such  a  crushing  hunger 
for  other  things.  It  was  inordinate  and  be¬ 
yond  all  norm^  bounds.  Amidon  displayed 
a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  causes  and 
effects  of  the  world-war  that  would  have 
been  startling  to  a  member  of  diplomatic 
circles. 

The  talk  turned  to  painting  and  art, 
and  Enderby  glimpsed  vistas  of  culture, 
taste  and  refinement  that  bordered  on  de¬ 
cadence.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  other’s 
eyes  as  they  talked.  They  were  the  most 
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remarkable  thing  about  Amidon.  They 
were  a  pale  steel-gray  in  color,  like  light 
glinting  on  ice,  and  were  altogether  the  most 
disconcerting  eyes  he  had  ever  looked  into. 

The  sim  was  beginning  to  dip  below 
the  jungle  edge  when  Amidon  rose. 
“Come,”  he  said;  “I  will  show  you  round 
my  little  kingdom.”  He  guided  Enderby 
round  to  the  rear  of  the  bungalow.  Here, 
in  an  op)en  sp)ace  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
between  house  and  jungle,  was  a  long  shed¬ 
like  structure  which  Enderby  had  taken  for 
a  copra-drying  house.  It  proved  to  be  an 
extemporary  shelter  for  a  queer  assortment 
of  animals.  A  pair  of  big  spotted  leopards 
glared  at  them  from  the  shadows  of  the 
first  enclosure.  They  sprang  to  a  sort  of 
attention  at  Amidon’s  approach,  and  came 
forward  cringingly  to  snap  at  the  food  he 
flung  into  the  compartment. 

“A  couple  of  my  pets,”  he  explained. 
“They’re  natives  of  some  of  the  larger 
islands.  I’ve  been  training  them  for  the 
past  year  and  have  made  them  as  docile  as 
kittens.” 

A  score  or  more  of  little  monkeys  chat¬ 
tered  at  them  from  the  next  enclosure. 
From  the  third,  Enderby  started  back  at  the 
stirring  of  spotted  coils  through  the  slats. 

“A  female  anaconda,”  came  Amidon’s 
cool  voice.  “I  got  her  also  from  one  of  the 
larger  islands.  She’s  twenty-eight  feet 
long  and  not  yet  full  grown.  It’s  been  a  sort 
of  hobby  of  mine,”  he  explained,  at  Ender- 
by’s  evident  revulsion,  “collecting  these 
animals.  But  you  have  yet  to  see  the 
prize  of  my  collection.  Come;  I  will  show 
you  my  tea-gardens.  I’ve  imported  some 
of  the  best  Chinese  Dowager  plants,  but  as 
yet  I  grow  only  for  my  own  use.” 

They  walked  through  small,  well-kept 
plots  where  the  bushlike  plants  were  all  in 
bloom,  giving  off  a  fragrance  such  as  Ender¬ 
by  had  never  known  existed. 

“I  also  experiment  with  fruits,”  Amidon 
told  him.  “I  have  grafted  one  or  two  com¬ 
binations  which  you  will  try.” 

As  they  turned  back  to  the  house,  Amidon 
put  his  fingers  to  his  lips  and  sent  a  shrill, 
piercing  whistle  echoing  through  the  jungle. 
A  great  shadow  fell  suddenly  across  their 
path. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed;  it’s  only  Tito,”  came 
Amidon’s  calm  voice  at  Enderby’s  back. 
Enderby  stood  stock-still  as  lie  figure  of 


the  huge  gorilla  he  had  seen  that  afternoon 
emerged  from  the  bushes  and  came  toward 
them.  The  creature  stood  a  good  six  feet 
in  height  when  it  rose  up  on  its  hind  feet  It 
came  forward  with  an  ungainly,  crouching 
shamble,  its  great  arms  swinging  near  the 
ground,  huge  mouth  slavering  red,  showing 
the  yellow,  doglike  fangs.  The  thing  seemed 
to  have  no  forehead  at  all,  and  only  a  flat¬ 
tened  horror  for  a  nose;  utter  bestiality  was 
in  the  flickering,  treacherous  eyes,  in  which 
there  were  no  whites  visible — a  fearsome 
spectacle. 

“This  is  the  prize  of  my  collection,”  said 
Amidon.  “I  bought  him  from  a  sea-captain 
last  year.  I’ve  trained  him  so  that  he  fol¬ 
lows  me  about  like  a  dog.  He  was  originally 
a  dangerous  man-killer,  but  I  have  im¬ 
pressed  my  personality  into  him  by  degrees 
until  he  answers  to  my  every  mood.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  die  for  me.” 

He  stepped  forward  and  faced  the  aea- 
ture  squarely.  The  beast’s  eyes  averted 
instantly,  and  it  dropped  to  a  squatting 
posture  and  began  fumbling  at  Amidon’s 
shoe-lace.  Amidon  gave  a  sharp  command, 
laying  a  hand  upon  one  of  the  beast’s  great 
hairy  arms. 

“Tito,”  he  commanded,  “salute!”  The 
huge  ape  drew  himself  erect,  emitting  a 
mighty  growl,  and  beat  his  fists  upon  his 
chest  until  it  echoed  like  a  drum.  “Tito’s 
way  of  proclaiming  to  the  world  his  servi¬ 
tude  and  loyalty,”  Amidon  said  smiling. 

“You  mean  to  say  you  took  him  in  the 
wild  state  and - ” 

Amidon  nodded  in  a  detached  manner. 

“One  of  my  pastimes  here,”  he  said 
softly.  “There  is  no  living  creature,  Mr. 
Enderby,  that  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
will  when  one  has  wakened  his  higher 
powers.  Some  day  I  will  prove  that  to  the 
world.”  He  sp>oke  in  the  tired  maimer  of 
one  who  has  long  been  misunderstood,  his 
eyes  half  closed.  Then  he  brought  his  gaze 
round  to  Enderby’s  face  in  a  quick  glaice, 
and  once  more  the  younger  man  had  the 
sense  of  claws  beneath  the  velvet. 

The  gorilla  padded  heavily  behind  them 
as  they  went  up  onto  the  veranda.  The 
boards  creaked  under  its  great  weight 
There,  it  sought  a  comer,  where  it  evidently 
slept  on  a  b^  of  grass. 

Enderby  was  shown  the  sleeping-room  he 
was  to  occupy.  Before  leaving,  Amidon 
faced  him  in  the  doorway. 
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“I  am  only  asking  you  to  spend  the 
night,”  he  said.  “If  I  like  you,  I  shall  ask 
you  to  stay  longer.  Otherwise,  I'll  let  you 
know.” 

He  turned  in  the  doorway  to  bow  his 
inimitable  debonair  bow,  then  drifted  with 
nonchalant  grace  down  the  hall.  As  he 
made  a  rough  toilet,  Enderby  heard  Ami¬ 
don’s  voice  risen  in  sharp  command  some¬ 
where  in  the  rear  quarters.  He  sat  down  to 
wait  for  supper,  trying  meanwhile  to  out¬ 
line  his  plan  of  campaign.  The  South  Seas, 
in  matters  fantastic,  were  outdoing  them¬ 
selves  for  his  benefit,  it  seemed.  His  mind 
went  back  to  the  girl  he  had  seen  in  the 
glade,  and  to  Tito,  the  great  gorilla,  the  last 
touch  to  a  bizarre  day.  The  thought  of  the 
brute  running  loose  about  the  place  was  dis- 
cmicerting.  Whatever  he  was,  or  whatever 
he  had  done  back  in  the  world,  the  man, 
Amidon,  certainly  had  something. 

Perhaps  the  least  surprising  discovery 
of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  girl  of  the 
cove  was  Amidon’s  daughter.  Enderby  had 
heard  the  other’s  story  back  in  the  world, 
and  knew  that  there  had  been  a  daughter 
by  one  of  his  sensational  matings  and  a  son 
by  another.  The  former  had  disappeared 
from  England  at  the  time  of  her  father’s 
flight  some  twelve  years  before.  Enderby 
had  not  dreamed  that  the  girl  had  followed 
her  father  into  this  exile,  still  less  that  the 
wild,  shy  creature  of  the  afternoon  could  be 
Amidon’s.  But  nothing*  could  astonish  him 
now. 

“My  daughter  Nedra,”  the  planter  had 
said,  as  Enderby  entered  the  dining-room, 
“Mr.  Enderby.” 

Enderby  took  the  small,  firm  hand  ex¬ 
tended  and  looked  into  the  same  big, 
defiant  eyes  that  had  thrilled  him  so  that 
afternoon.  He  saw  the  involuntary  shy 
suspicion  of  a  hidden  and  supersensitive 
idealism,  nurtmed,  no  doubt,  throughout 
a  solitary  girlhood;  also  the  tinge  of  a  youth¬ 
ful,  passionate  and  probably  indurated  set 
of  ethics,  directed  at  men  and  the  world  in 
general,  which  he  did  not  doubt  had  been 
instilled  by  the  domineering  will  of  the 
father. 

The  girl  was  different  to-night.  The 
coppery  hair  was  done  up  with  a  sort  of 
artful  abandon,  and  the  simple  shift  of  the 
island  girl  had  been  changed  for  a  gown 
of  pale-blue  material,  evidently  some¬ 


thing  of  her  own  designing.  Enderby 
judged  her  to  be  no  more  than  eighteen. 
Something  of  intense  moral  courage  and 
unshakable  loyalty  he  divined  in  her  roused 
in  his  breast  a  different  sensation  from  what 
had  ever  burned  there  before.  He  recognized 
the  true  thoroughbred  beneath  the  re¬ 
bellious  and  untamable  spirit. 

Amidon,  too,  was  changed.  Impeccable  in 
white  drill,  he  proved  the  most  gracious  and 
diffident  of  hosts.  In  manner  didactic  and 
mildly  ironic,  he  dissected  the  little  short¬ 
comings  of  the  human  family  and  thence 
turned  the  talk  into  channels  of  mysticism, 
uncorking  an  amazing  knowledge  of  the 
occult. 

The  table  was  laid  with  the  finest  sflver 
and  china,  and  the  meal  itself  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  an  English  country  manor. 
There  were  two  browned  pheasants  that 
bespoke  a  connoisseur’s  touch,  small,  vari¬ 
colored  tropical  vegetables,  dark  bread 
and  a  plenteous  basket  of  fruit. 

The  girl  said  very  little,  but  when  she  did 
speak,  her  eyes  flew  always  to  her  father’s 
face,  as  if  for  sanction.  Enderby  could  not 
quite  fathom  her.  There  was  both  child 
and  woman  in  the  way  she  watched  him— 
unwilling  curiosity  struggling  with  the 
misprision  that  h^  been  woven  into  the 
fiber  of  her.  Then  and  there  he  set  himsdf 
to  win  her  trust  and  confidence. 

If  Amidon  had  had  any  suspicions  r^ 
garding  Enderby’s  mission,  they  seemed 
wholly  disj)elled  now.  He  put  himself  out 
in  the  role  of  entertainer,  although  he  kept 
a  watchful  eye  upon  his  guest.  This  En¬ 
derby  felt,  rather  than  noted.  A  hit  of 
black  coffee  and  a  bottle  of  light  Spanish 
wine  capped  the  repast. 

When  Amidon  proffered  a  case  of  cigar¬ 
ettes,  Nedra  coolly  extended  her  hand  for 
one  without  the  least  show  of  novelty,  al¬ 
though  her  glance  lifted  to  Enderby’s  face 
for  an  instant.  He  took  one  from  the  same 
case  and  deigned  a  smile  of  approval  as  she 
adroitly  took  a  lighted  match  from  him. 

“Nedra  has  learned  to  keep  me  company 
in  my  solitude,”  Amidon  explained.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  nothing  that  so  brings 
comrade  out  of  a  real  woman  as  freedom  in 
such  little  matters.” 

“I  agree  with  you,”  said  Enderby. 

Amidon  led  the  way  out  to  the  veranda. 
Nedra  remained  behind.  Enderby  smiled 
at  her  in  passing,  and  once  more,  as  in  the 
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afternoon,  he  saw  that  twisted,  birdlike 
animation  in  her  face.  Just  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  a  smUe  did  come — a  smile 
that  showed  in  a  little  quiver  of  uncertainty 
about  the  lips.  Enderby  wished  she  would 
smile  that  way  again — something  of  utmost 
loveliness  for  him  in  that  apprehensive  line 
of  her  mouth.  Yet,  somehow,  it  made  him 
angry — the  pain  reflected  there.  Confoimd 
it!  What  did  she  think  he  was?  He  vowed 
he  would- get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  He  be¬ 
lieved  he  understood  the  subterranean 
undercurrent  that  ran  between  father  and 
daughter,  but  he  could  not  be  sure. 

Ota  the  veranda,  Enderby  was  further 
astonished  when  Amidon  uncovered  a  pho¬ 
nograph  of  a  comparatively  late  American 
m^el.  He  play^  a  small  selection  of  the 
finest  renderings,  vocal  and  orchestral,  of 
a  season  ago. 

“Good  music,”  as  Amidon  expressed  it 
grandiloquently,  “was  food  for  the  soul  and 
the  muse  for  all  higher  thought.” 

A  sudden  cry,  hoarse,  bretial  and  un¬ 
speakably  hopeless,  broke  out  from  the 
near  bush  during ‘the  playing. 

“Only  Tito,”  Amidon  explained  shortly. 
“Music  is  the  bane  of  his  life;  it  galvanizes 
the  coils  of  his  poor  dumb  emotions  but 
means  nothing  to  his  brain.  Do  you  take 
any  stock  in  reincarnation?  I  sometimes 
thmk  Tito,  at  times  like  this,  gets  a  glimpse 
of  how  far,  how  hopelessly  far  he’s  fallen, 
or  else  how  far  he  has  to  climb,  whichever 
view  applies  to  the  ape  family.” 

They  talked  on,  Amidon  maintaining  his 
former  charm  and  fascination.  Enderby 
was  finding  it  hard  to  correlate  things  in 
the  quick-moving  waters  in  which  Amidon 
lived  and  thought. 

He  decided  to  plunge  recklessly  into  this 
new  world,  forgetting  all  else  for  the  time 
being.  The  girl  was  an  added  complication. 
He  must  sit  tight  for  a  bit,  use  tact  and 
diplomacy,  and  battle  things  out  on  the 
other’s  footing. 

Amidon  yawned  presently,  as  one  who 
gives  way  at  last  to  obvious  boredom.  He 
rose. 

“I  have  an  hour  of  meditation  before 
retiring  each  night,”  he  remarked.  “Make 
yourself  at  home.”  He  tossed  away  the 
Stub  of  his  cigarette.  Then  his  long  eyes 
dosed  as  he  laughed  softly — a  laugh  that 
was  somehow  obnoxious  to  Enderby, 

“I  think  I  am  going  to  like  you  very 
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well,”  he  said  in  the  velvety  tones  he  had 
used  once  or  twice  before.  “To  tbink  that 
I  almost  sent  you  away!  You  must  arrange 
to  stay  on  for  a  time  by  all  means.  Do  not 
trouble  to  rise  early  in  the  morning.” 

He  extended  a  cool  hand,  and  Enderby 
felt  himself  dismissed.  Presently  the  Ameri¬ 
can  was  crossing  the  compound,  walking 
aimlessly  as  he  smoked  a  last  cigarette.  He 
wanted  to  -get  away  from  the  house  a  bit, 
to  be  abroad  in  the  spacious,  palm-scented 
night,  alone  with  his  thoughts.  He  was 
facing  by  far  the  queerest  set  of  conditions 
he  had  ever  been  up  against.  One  thing  he 
felt  sure  of — that  Amidon  did  not  yet  sus¬ 
pect  his  mission.  However,  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  he  would  have 
to  show  his  hand. 

Quite  the  hardest  task,  as  he  saw  it,  was 
how  to  handle  the  girl  Nedra.  He 
wondered  how  much  she  knew  of  her  father’s 
past,  or  if  she  knew  anything.  He  did  not 
think  she  could  and  maintain  that  burning 
loyalty  for  Amidon.  For  he  had  sensed  in 
her  a  philosophy  as  straight  and  one-pointed 
as  Truth  itself.  He  imagined  Amidon 
smothering  her  with  his  personality  all  the 
way  up  from  childhood,  nurturing  her 
loyalty  for  him,  playing  the  pjart  of  a  genius 
misunderstood  by  the  world.  How  was  he 
to  break  down  that  thought-form  and  tell 
her  that  her  father  was  an  insensate  mad¬ 
man  as  well  as  a  murderer?  Already  he  felt 
her  protective  instinct  risen  against  him. 
He  must  see  her  alone.  He  had  a  wordless 
longing  to  serve  her  deeply,  and  felt  himself 
ready  for  any  heroics  in  her  behalf. 

Enderby  imagined  he  heard  low  voices  in 
the  bungalow  as  he  came  up  onto  the  prorch. 
He  was  sorry  he  had  not  been  able  to  say 
good-night  to  Nedra.  Under  the  touch  of 
the  moonlight,  the  whole  island  was  like  an 
exotic  heart  op)ening  to  the  night,  Enderby 
was  in  that  state  of  queer  elation — a  sort  of 
electric  sentiency  that  comes  to  a  man  new 
to  the  tropics.  He  felt  he  could  never  sleep 
again.  How  lovely  the  night  was!  How 
lovely  Nedra  was — so  naturd,  so  free  of  all 
the  frosty,  hidebound  rules  of  convention! 
He  was  on  fire  for  what  the  day  would 
bring,  for  he  knew  a  lot  more  now  about 
why  he  had  come  down  here. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  droppied  off  at 
last. 

Next  morning,  with  a  wry  grimace. 
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Enderby  prepared  to  play  butterfly-man. 
Even  Amidon  was  not  a  little  amused  when 
he  app>eared  after  breakfast  arrayed  in  hip- 
high  mosquito-boots  and  carrying  a  speci¬ 
men-box. 

“I  am  out  in  search  of  the  South  Sea 
Phantom,  the  huge  butterfly  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  thrive  in  these  islands,”  Enderby 
explained.  “Only  two  of  them  have  ever 
been  caught.  If  I  could  even  find  their 
mating-place  dovm  here,  my  name  would 
become  a  watchword  in  the  entire  entomo¬ 
logical  world.” 

“Fortune  attend  you,  merry  quester!” 
murmured  Amidon  from  his  cane  chair. 

The  girl  had  been  nowhere  in  evidence 
since  breakfast,  and  Enderby,  having 
poked  surreptitiously  about  the  premises, 
believed  she  must  have  gone  off  to  some 
favorite  haunt  on  the  shore  or  in  the  bush. 

He  started  out  for  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  taking  the  trail  by  which  he  had 
first  come  to  the  bungalow.  He  let  the 
p>aths  take  him,  and  presently  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cove  in  which  he 
had  first  seen  Nedra  Amidon.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  he  heard  a  voice  singing 
at  some  distance  from  the  bush-bordered 
trail.  It  was  a  woman’s  voice,  a  rich,  girlish 
contralto,  humming,  and  it  came  from  some¬ 
where  to  the  right. 

It  could  be  none  other  than  Nedra,  he 
reasoned,  and  quietly  made  his  way  toward 
the  sound.  Presently  the  p>ath  came  out 
into  a  natural  glade  in  the  jungle.  Before 
him,  in  an  ojjen  sunlit  space  carpeted  by 
ferns  and  some  dainty  white  flowers,  sat  the 
girl  of  the  day  before.  She  was  attired  once 
more  in  the  loose  shift  he  had  seen  her  in, 
and  sat  cross-legged  on  the  ground  with 
a  pile  of  the  waxlike  blooms  in  her  lap.  She 
was  braiding  them  into  garlands  and 
wreaths  as  she  sang,  and  her  back  was 
toward  Enderby.  Dumbly  he  stood  and 
watched  her  for  upward  of  a  minute.  He 
had  the  feeling  of  tresp>assing  again,  but 
could  not  force  himself  to  call  out,  lest  she 
take  to  flight. 

The  singing  ceased,  and  he  saw  the  girl 
lie  back  among  the  flowers.  Her  eyes  were 
closed.  It  was  then  that  Enderby  stepped 
forward.  She  sensed  his  presence  next  mo¬ 
ment  and  got  to  her  feet  with  a  quick  cry. 
He  stopped,  for  she  seemed  once  more  on 
the  point  of  flight. 


“Don’t  do  that!”  he  called,  laughing. 
“I’ll  stay  here —  No,  I  won’t,  either;  I’m 
coming  over  there  and  talk  with  you.” 

She  seemed  to  think  a  little  better  of  him 
now,  and  held  her  ground  until  he  was 
within  twenty  feet,  then  she  sprang  away 
again.  But  this  time  Enderby  caught  her 
before  she  reached  the  jungle-edge.  She 
struggled  like  a  cat  in  his  grasp;  her  dark 
eyes  snapped,  and  he  discovered  that  she 
had  wicked  nails. 

“Look  here!”  he  cried  gruflSy.  “What  do 
you  think  I  am?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  panted. 

“Well,  I  do,”  he  said,  speaking  with  pre¬ 
cise  calmness  that  belied  the  trepidation  in 
his  heart.  She  was  trembling  in  his  grasp. 
An  unprecedented  longing  ran  through  his 
veins  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  force  her 
to  believe  in  him,  but  he  saw  that  was  not 
the  way. 

“I’m  sorry  if  I  frightened  you,”  he  said. 
“I  wasn’t  spying  on  you.  I  heard  you  sing¬ 
ing  back  on  the  trail  and  came  toward  the 
sound.” 

She  did  not  answer.  The  blood  had 
mounted  to  her  cheeks.  She  bowed  her 
head  under  his  gaze  and  fell  to  sticking  one 
of  her  toes  into  the  soft  earth  in  confusion. 
How  lovely  she  was!  Her  face,  tinted  a 
faint,  inimitable  gold  by  the  tropic  sun,  was 
like  a  delicate  flower,  her  red  lips  its  glowing 
heart.  Enderby  felt  a  return  of  the  first 
suffused  elation. 

“Let’s  sit  down  a  while.  I’d  like  to  talk 
with  you,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  he  said,  to 
cover  her  embarrassment.  ‘  ‘  I  suppose  you’re 
wondering  what  I’m  doing  down  in  these 
islands.  I  catch  butterflies  and  other  things 
for  the  government  back  in  America.  Just 
now  I’m  looking  for  the  great  green-and- 
yellow  butterflies  that  are  supposed  to  live 
on  these  islands.  They  call  them  the  South 
Sea  Phantoms.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  wide-eyed  wonder, 
and  he  saw  that  he  had  made  another  mis¬ 
take. 

“I  know  where  they  are,”  she  said.  “I 
have  seen  them,  but  I  won’t  tell  \'ou.  .\nd 
if  you  catch  them,  I’ll  hate  you.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “that  makes  my  game 
look  different.  I  wouldn’t  have  you  hate 
me  for  anything,  and  if  you  feel  that  way. 
I  won’t  bother  them.  I  could  say  I  found 
the  place  where  they  live,  anyway.” 

“Is  that  all  you  do?”  she  asked,  with 
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mild  scorn.  The  idea  of  a  man  chasing 
butterflies  seemed  to  disgust  her  greatly. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  answered.  “I  do  other  work 
for  the  government,  and  when  I  have  the 
time,  I  write  some.  I  came  down  to  these 
islands  to  catch — oh,  different  things,  but 
I’ve  found  that  the  most  important  thing 
of  all  is  the  finding  of  new  and  beautiful 
^ts.  Do  you  think  it  worth  a  man’s 
while,  traveling  about  like  this?” 

She  nodded  her  head  vigorously. 

“It’s  just  what  I’d  do  if  I  were  a  man,” 
she  said.  “I’ve  always  wondered  what 
was  on  all  these  other  islands  that  father 
talks  of.” 

They  had  sat  down  beside  the  pile  of 
flowers  she  had  gathered.  The  little  di¬ 
viding  line  seem^  to  have  been  pwissed 
now,  although  she  was  still  painfully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  scantiness  of  her  attire.  Ender- 
by  laughed  down  into  her  artjmated  face. 
It  was  no  embarrassment  of  youth,  he  felt, 
yet  his  whole  body  quivered  with  the  near¬ 
ness  of  this  splendid  creature. 

“Haven’t  you  ever  been  anywhere?”  he . 
asked. 

“Not  since  I  was  a  child,”  she  said,  with 
an  elderly  gravity  that  made  him  smile. 

“Listen,”  he  began;  “I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  the  places  I’ve  been,  if  you’ll  tell  me 
something  about  yourself.” 

CHE  consented  after  some  hesitation,  and 
Enderby  talked  on,  painting  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  life,  the  cities  and  the  crowcfe  he 
had  known  in  Northern  climes.  She  seemed 
to  let  down  her  barriers  by  degrees.  She  was 
a  growing  complication  to  him,  both  child 
and  woman.  Her  eyes  met  his  frankly  as 
a  child’s;  yet  they  were  mature,  calling,  full 
of  unconscious  allurement. 

There  was  not  much  to  tell  about  her. 
She  recalled  very  little  of  her  earlier  child¬ 
hood.  Her  father  had  gone  away  when  she 
was  six.  Shortly  afterward,  her  mother, 
a  famous  French  beauty,  had  taken  ill  and 
died,  leaving  her  in  the  care  of  wealthy 
relatives  who  had  sent  her  to  school  in 
England.  It  was  not  until  she  was  ten 
that  she  learned  of  her  father’s  whereabouts. 
Soon  after,  she  had  gone  half-way  round  the 
globe  to  meet  him.  She  had  found  him  at 
Papeete  and  they  had  come  here.  She  had 
never  been  away  since  then.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  her  father  was  alone  and  needed  her 
so  that  she  had  stayed. 
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“And  do  you  intend  to  stay  here  alwa3rs?” 
he  asked. 

“Some  time  I  shall  see  the  world,”  she 
said.  “I’ve  thought  about  it  always.  My 
father  is  all  alone,  and  the  world  has  been 
so  mean  to  him  he  will  never  leave  here. 
They  do  not  understand  him.” 

“Have  you  ever  found  out  why?” 

“Yes;  but  I  am  the  only  one  who  ever 
tmderstood  him.” 

Enderby  was  up  a  tree.  He  visioned  all 
the  platitudes  and  artifice  Amidon  had 
used  to  build  up  this  astounding  loyalty  on 
which  he  now  rested,  and  which  had  become 
the  strongest  thing  he  had  to  rely  on.  He, 
Enderby,  hadn’t  the  stuff  or  the  prerogative 
to  break  it  down.  There  was  a  tigerish  in¬ 
tensity  about  father  and  daughter  that 
made  him  tread  easy.  It  wouldn’t  do  to 
crimp  things  too  early  in  the  game.  Con¬ 
found  it!  He  couldn’t  even  play  at  catching 
green  butterflies  now  without  spoiling  her 
picture  of  him. 

“Let’s  be  getting  back  to  the  house,”  he 
said  grimly,  at  last. 

It  was  high  noon  when  they  arrived. 
They  found  Amidon  in  his  usual  chair. 
Once  more  he  did  not  choose  to  notice  them 
until  they  passed  directly  in  front  of  him. 
Then  he  looked  up. 

“You  are  evidently  well  acquainted  al¬ 
ready,”  he  remarked  disinterestedly. 

“Yes;  we  met  by  chance  in  the  bush,” 
Enderby  explained  lightly. 

Amidon’s  eyes  held  the  girl  a  moment. 

“It  is  time  to  see  about  dinner,”  he  said 
shortly.  And  Nedra  passed  into  the  house. 

Enderby  sat  down,  and  there  was  a  short 
silence  while  Amidon  gazed  at  the  distant 
palm-fronds  at  the  jungle-edge.  He  seemed 
lost  in  introspection.  Presently  he  spoke. 

“My  daughter  is  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
Mr.  Enderby.” 

“She  is,”  agreed  Enderby  warmly. 

“Since  you  seem  interested  in  her,  I  think 
it  is  well  to  tell  you  a  few  things.  If  you 
were  not  a  harmless  scientific  bug-hunter, 
I  would  not  permit  this  freedom  between 
you  two.  These  are  dangerous  and  seduc¬ 
tive  conditions  where  a  mild  interest  might 
spring  into  the  quick  tropic-love.  The  very 
air  here  is  vibrant  and  spells  death  to  con¬ 
ventions.  However,  I  think  you  are  a  man 
to  whom  I  may  s{)eak  frankly.  I  do  not 
wish  anything  from  the  outer  world  brought 
to  my  daughter.  One  reason  is  this:  You 
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see  in  me  a  man  who  has  dissipated  over 
five  continents,  seven  seas,  and  half  a  dozen 
archipelagoes.  Nedra  is  the  product  of  that 
license.  Her  mother  died  in  disgrace  in 
Honolulu — and  the  girl  herself  has  the 
same  tempestuous  and  ungovernable  nature 
which  has  made  me  an  exile  from  the  world.  • 
Furthermore,  she  is  all  I  have,  and  I  intend 
to  keep  her.  You  are  free  to  stay  on  for 
a  while;  but  I  shall  expect  you  to  carry  your 
emotions  in  your  vest  p)ocket.  Otherwise, 
I’ll  ask  you  to  leave  our  little  Eden.” 

He  had  been  eying  Enderby  with  a  p)ale, 
fixed  stare.  Now  he  turned  and  brooded 
across  the  clearing.  This  was  hard  for  En- 
derby’s  kind  to  assimilate,'  esp>ecially  as  he 
knew  from  the  girl’s  own  story  that  it  was 
a  cowardly  and  malignant  lie  against  her, 

“Am  I  to  take  it  that  you  intend  to  keep 
your  daughter  from  love  always?”  Enderby 
asked. 

“I  do  not  intend;  I  am  determined,” 
.\midon  returned  shortly. 

TN  THE  growing  magic  of  the  days  that 
^  followed,  Enderby  forgot  his  mission 
entirely,  and  all  the  rules  and  standards  by 
which  he  had  judged  life  back  in  the  world. 
He  was  much  with  Nedra  Amidon.  The 
girl  rarely  stayed  indoors,  but  sp)ent  her 
days  in  the  op>en,  roaming  the  bush  and  the 
shore.  By  degrees  she  had  come  to  confide 
and  trust  in  him — a.  subtle,  alchemic  pro¬ 
cess,  delicate  as  the  unfolding  of  a  flower. 
She  showed  him  all  the  secrets  of  her  island 
playground.  Her  favorite  spxjts  were  the 
cove,  and  a  great  natural  amphitheatre  in 
the  center  of  the  island,  carp)eted  with  ferns 
and  flowers  and  surrounded  by  the  massive 
forest  trees.  Together  they  attempted 
surf-riding  in  a  rough  boat  that  Enderby 
had  constructed,  and  often  there  were  long 
rambles  together. 

Every  morning,  as  the  flaming  dawn  be¬ 
gan  to  spill  its  golden  light  into  the  little 
cove,  Enderby  ran  down  for  his  morning 
dip.  He  took  a  deep  joy  in  the  way  the  sun 
sank  into  him,  burning  his  skin  a  deep 
brown,  and  often,  lying  in  the  warm  sand 
after  the  exhilarating  tingle  that  comes  from 
a  fight  with  the  breakers,  the  world  and  all 
•  reality  seemed  to  fall  away  and  his  mis.sion 
looked  small  and  laughable — even  the 
greatest  rewards  the  world  could  offer. 
This  country  seemed  to  bring  only  the 
natural  and  true  from  a  man.  It  was  all 


like  some  golden  dream  of  a  time  when  life 
was  simple  and  pure,  and  Nedra  .‘\midon 
was  the  heart  and  fabric  of  the  dream.  At 
these  times  he  could  overlook  everything 
that  Amidon  was  or  had  been,  because  he 
had  brough  t  so  wonderful  a  creature  as  Nedra 
into  the  world.  But  always  the  thought  of 
Amidon’s  selfish  preception  of  the  girl’s  life 
and  liberty  returned  with  its  initial  rancor. 

Amidon,  to  say  the  least,  was  unstable 
and  erratic.  What  manner  of  talks  Nedra 
had  with  her  father,  Enderby  never  knew, 
but  he  felt  that  the  planter  missed  nothing 
of  what  took  place.  Often  he  was  conscious 
of  Amidon’s  taking  stock  of  him  with  cold 
analysis,  but  he  was  unable  to  read  the 
other’s  thoughts.  Amidon’s  face  was  an 
enigma.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
Enderby  saw  that  all  life  was  going  to  ^ 
made  or  broken  for  him  by  the  outcome  of 
his  sojourn  Jjere. 

In  whatever  time  or  place  he  and  Nedra 
might  have  met,  each  would  have  found  in 
the  other  some  lasting  allurement.  But 
here,  close  to  the  breast  of  nature  and 
worked  upon  by  the  all-p>ervading  freedom 
and  creative  impulses  of  the  bush,  they  saw 
each  other  through  a  mystic  and  beautify¬ 
ing  light.  Glamour  was  at  its  highest,  and 
every  sense  and  instinct  was  supemormally 
acute.  Enderby’s  youth  had  been  sadly 
delayed;  his  life  had  been  intense  and  quick- 
moving.  Now  he  was  feeling  for  the  first 
time  the  long-craved  intoxication  of  rever¬ 
sion  to  simple  things.  It  was  as  Amidon  had 
said;  the  tropics  did  away  with  all  prece¬ 
dence — human  love  and  life  here  took  on  the 
same  abandon  as  that  of  the  wild  creatures 
and  the  great  plants.  Again  and  again 
Enderby'  found  himself  dreaming  of  a  future 
with  Nedra  .Amidon,  but  always  the  daunt¬ 
ing  shap>e  of  the  father  loomed  before  him, 
and  he  saw  no  way  of  avoiding  his  former 
issue. 

He  was  returning  home  with  Nedra  along 
the  cove  trail  that  night  when  the  thing 
really  struck  him.  She  was  just  ahead  of 
him,  running  light  and  graceful  as  a  gazelle. 
Her  arms  were  full  of  a  new  red  bloom  they 
had  found  that  day.  He  watched  with 
admiration  the  swaying  of  her  lithe  figure 
as  she  preceded  him,  and  felt  once  more 
that  queer,  panic-stricken  longing  in  his 
breast  that  almost  choked  him. 

It  was  at  the  bend  of  the  trail  where  she 
had  first  hidden  from  Enderby  that  Nedra ' 
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obeyed  one  of  her  sudden  wild  impulses  and 
dart^  off  to  the  left  toward  their  favorite 
glade.  She  was  always  hiding  from  him  in 
this  fashion;  they  had  come  to  be  like  two 
care-free  children  together.  Her  elfish 
laughter  ringing  in  his  ears,  Enderby  gave 
pursuit,  his  pulses  tingling.  It  was  right 
there  that  he  made  his  big  decision.  Neither 
Amidon  nor  any  living  being  had  a  right  to 
thwart  this  magic  thing  that  had  sprung  up 
in  his  heart  unbidden.  He  was  even  willing 
to  forego  his  settlement  with  Amidon,  for 
the  girl  meant  more  than  all  that. 

He  found  her  presently,  hiding  from  him 
in  a  deep  fern  thicket.  They  sat  down  to¬ 
gether  to  rest  a  minute  before  turning  back, 
both  of  them  flushed  and  elated  from  the 
chase.  Each  was  acutely  conscious  of  the 
tides  of  life  pulsing  through  the  other,  so 
close  together,  and  each  seemed  to  sense 
a  new  and  different  nearness  than  had  ever 
come  before. 

Slowly  Enderby  encircled  her  waist  and 
drew  her,  flowers  and  all,  into  his  arms. 
She  did  not  demur,  only  gazed  up  at  him 
with  wide  starry  eyes,  and  he  kissed  her 
sbwly,  reverently  upmn  the  lips.  Her  own 
were  warm  and  yielding.  She  gave  a  tired 
little  sigh  and  for  a  moment  nestled  close  to 
him  with  utter  contentment.  Then  they 
sat  back,  glowing,  wordless,  and  to  each  the 
other  seemed  illumined  in  that  instant  by 
some  intense  spiritual  longing  and  purity. 

“Nedra,”  he  pronounced  huskily,  after 
a  moment,  “I’ve  got  to  leave  soon,  and  go 
back  to  the  world,  and  then  all  these  beauti¬ 
ful  days  must  end.  I  love  you.  Will  you 
come  with  me?” 

It  all  came  out  with  a  rush,  just  as  he  had 
known  it  would — all  the  vague  stirrings  he 
had  felt  that  first  day  on  the  trail.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  say.  l>ove  was  enough, 
and  each  knew  that  love  had  come.  He 
didn’t  even  think  of  Amidon. 

A  moment  longer  he  held  her  close;  she 
seemed  like  a  jjart  of  the  subtle  warmth,  the 
soft  shadows  and  the  flower-scented  air  of 
the  bush.  Then  she  drew  away  and  a  fright¬ 
ened,  troubled  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

“I  want  it,”  she  said.  “Oh,  I  want  it,  toe; 
but  it  cannot  be.  I  couldn’t  go  and  leave 
him  here.  He  has  nothing  to  live  for  but 
me.  It  has  been  so  wonderful,  but  now  we 
must  be  very  sensible  and  forget. 

Enderby  was  facing  the  show-down.  How 
was  he  to  tell  her  the  truth  about  her  father? 


His  crimes,  from  the  world’s  standpoint 
could  never  be  believed  by  her,  and,  further- 
mm-e,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak. 
His  moment  of  indecision  was  settled  in 
a  totally  unlooked-for  manner.  Two  lean 
sinewy  hands  suddenly  closed  upwi  he 
wrists,  jerking  his  arms  from  about  the 
girl’s  shoulders.  A  cold  wave  seemed  to 
envelop  Enderby,  and  he  sprang  up  to  look 
into  the  blazing  eyes  of  Amidon. 

All  that  had  been  lyric  in  his  breast 
turned  on  the  instant  to  gall  and  wormwood. 
A  moment  the  two  stood  confronting;  then 
Amidon  released  the  American’s  wrists. 

“Just  as  I  thought!”  he  snarled.  “The 
warning  I  gave  you  would  have  been 
enough  had  you  been  the  harmless  scientist 
you  impersonated.  Bug-hunter— bah!  IVe 
watched  you;  I  know  every  move  you’ve 
made  since  you  came.  You’ve  caught  no 
butterflies  since  the  first  day.  Neither  are 
your  packs  those  of  a  likturalist.  Did  you 
take  me  for  a  fool  that  you  thought  I’d  stand 
by  and  let  an  outsider  steal  my  daughter’s 
affections  and  disrupt  the  plans  of  years?” 

Amidon’s  long  face  fairly  glitter^  with 
a  jealous  rs^e  that  almost  shook  his  body. 
Enderby  had  never  withstood  such  a  shaft 
of  concentrated  malevolence  as  the  other 
was  turning  upon  him.  For  a  moment  he 
was  on  the  point  of  heated  argument,  but  he 
saw  the  ridiculousness  of  that. 

Amidon’s  eyes  turned  up>on  the  girl. 

“Nedra,”  he  command^,  “run  along  to 
the  house!  I  want  a  word  with  Mr.  Enderby 
alone.”  She  did  not  obey  at  once,  but  stood 
gazing  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  look 
of  frightened  appeal.  “Go!”  commanded 
Amidon  again. 

The  two  men  stood  in  an  ominous  silence 
until  she  had  disappeared  down  the 
trail.  Then  Amidon  spoke  again. 

“You  were  cleverer  than  I  gave  you  aedit 
for,  Enderby,  but  you  ought  to  have  known 
I’d  be  taking  no  chances.  For  twenty-five 
years  I’ve  been  persecuted  by  the  ignorant 
criterion  of  a  damn-fool  world,  driven  from 
one  stinking  outpost  to  another  until  I 
chanced  upon  this  loneliest  speck  in  the 
Pacific.  But  even  here  they  send  a  sneak¬ 
ing  ferret  like  you  to  smell  me  out.  Yes; 
the  game’s  up,  Enderby.  I  let  you  play  at 
love  while  I  sent  a  servant  to  Aribibu  to 
investigate.  Now  I’m  going  to  kill  you. 
You’ve  come  into  my  little  domain.  There’s 
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no  law  here  but  my  word.  Anything  can 
happen  here.  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  the 
stor)'  of  Grenwood,  the  other  agent  they 
sent  down  here.  His  body  was  shipped  back 
in  a  lead  box  after  he  had  been  found  in  the 
bush,  killed  by  a  big  snake.  Some  said  it 
was  an  anaconda.” 

He  smiled,  baring  his  long  white  teeth. 
Instinctively,.  Enderby’s  hand  dropped  to 
his  belt;  then  he  was  minded  that  he  hadn’t 
even  thought  of  carrying  a  weapon  for  the 
past  three  days. 

“Your  pistol  is  at  the  house,”  Amidon 
said  coolly.  “Unless  you  have  other 
weapons  on  you,  you  are  totally  unarmed. 

I  alw  took  the  shells  out  of  your  gun  and  all 
that  I  found  in  your  dunnage.” 

For  a  moment  Enderby  could  hardly 
credit  the  truth  of  the  statements  he  had 
just  heard.  He  had  utterly  forgotten  all 
this  sort  of  thing,  but,  even  with  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  predatory  men,  he  had  to  recoil  at 
the  look  in  the  other’s  distorted  face. 

“I’m  not  Grenwood,”  Enderby  returned. 
“And  you’ll  find  that  out  very  soon.  I 
think  your  little  kingdom  is  going  to  suffer 
a  reorganization.  Even  down  here  there 
is  a  law,  Mr.  Amidon,  and  I’d  advise  you  to 
do  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Why,  con¬ 
found  you.  I’d  almost  decided  to  let  you  off, 
and  blacken  my  own  honor  because  of  the 
love  of  your  daughter!  Now  that  you’re 
bringing  the  fight  to  me,  you’ll  have  to  take 
the  consequences.” 

A  devil  looked  out  of  Amidon’s  eyes. 

“You  defy  me?”  he  cried  hoarsely.  “You 
come  alone  to  my  stronghold  and  threaten 
me?  There  is  no  man  who  can  do  that 
and  live!”  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
be  would  fling  himself  bodily  upon  the 
American. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Amidon!  Do  you  think 
I  came  here  unknown?  Even  now  I’ve  got 
a  fire  of  dry  brush  ready  to  touch  off  on  the 
north  cliff,  and  a  man  waiting  on  the  next 
island.  The  first  sign  of  smoke  will  bring 
him  and  a  half-dozen  others  within  three 
hours.  Even  if  you  got  me,  they’re  due  here 
to-morrow,  according  to  agreement.” 

The  pbnter  emitted  something  l)etween 
a  whine  and  a  snarl.  Enderby  leap)ed  side- 
wise  into  the  bush  at  the  same  moment 
that  two  bullets  ripped  through  the  leafage. 
A  third  followed,  and  he  felt  a  burn  like 
a  scald  across  his  left  side.  The  shots 
'Stopped.  He  heard  a  curse,  and  the  click  of 
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an  empty  chamber.  Even  as  he  lunged  into 
the  open  again,  there  was  time  for  a  prayer 
of  thanks  that  the  gun  in  Amidon’s  hand 
was  not  an  automatic.  The  man  was  an 
insensate  and  dangerous  fool,  even  as  he 
had  feared. 

Next  moment,  they  rolled  to  the  ground 
together.  Enderby  was  lean  and  ingrained, 
and  had  always  imagined  himself  stronger 
than  most  men.  He  fought  with  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  desperation,  but  he  had  never  come 
in  contact  with  such  strength  as  Amidon  was 
bringing  to  bear.  He  had  a  purchase  low 
down  on  the  other’s  waist,  a  grip  that  would 
have  broken  most  men,  but  Amidon  had  stiff¬ 
ened  to  whalebone  and  would  not  give.  En¬ 
derby  felt  himself  being  wrung  dry  of  his 
strength  like  a  rag. 

After*  the  first  half-minute  it  was  an 
unequal  battle.  They  rose  to  their  knees. 
Amidon’s  right  arm,  the  arm  with  the  gun, 
jerked  free  from  the  other’s  pinioned  grip. 
Enderby  had  to  catch  it  with  his  left  as  it 
came  down — a  blow  that  would  have  broken 
his  skull  had  it  landed.  Thus  they  locked, 
glaring  into  each  other’s  faces.  The  pistol 
that  Enderby  held  from  its  crashing  descent 
seemed  bearing  down  with  tons  of  pressure 
somewhere  far  above  his  head.  Each  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  weakening  under  the  terrific 
strain,  for  his  wound  was  bleeding  profusely. 

Somehow  they  were  on  their  feet  again, 
and  the  gun  in  Amidon’s  right  hand  was 
lowering  slowly,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
a  time,  toward  the  level  of  Enderby’s  head. 
He  saw  that  he  would  have  to  end  it  at  once. 
With  a  sudden  catlike  wriggle,  he  wrenched 
his  right  sleeve  free  of  Amidon’s  grasp  and 
dealt  the  other  a  quick  blow,  at  the  same 
time  springing  free.  As  the  other  tottered 
backward,  Enderby  darted  once  more  into 
the  cover  of  the  undergrowth.  Two  more 
shots  followed  after  him,  but  sang  harmless¬ 
ly  overhead.  Fifty  yards  away  he  turned 
and  shouted  back  through  cupped  hands: 

“I’m  coming  back,  Amidon!  Don’t  forget; 
and  when  I  do,  it  will  be  a  show-down.” 

STR.AIGHT  toward  the  cove  he  sp^, 
and  then  turned  toward  the  rocky  cliffs 
by  which  he  had  first  climbed  to  the  island’s 
plateau.  He  had  made  sure  before  starting 
that  .Amidon  was  not  giving  pursuit.  His 
goal  was  the  great  pile  of  brush  and  wood  he 
had  thrown  together  the  first  day — the  sig¬ 
nal-fire  which  was  his  one  chance  of  calling 
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help.  He  cursed  himself  for  a  fool  for  not 
having  thought  of  his  weap>on.  Now  he  was 
alone  and  totally  unarmed,  more  or  less  at 
the  mercy  of  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be 
demented.  But  now  it  was  not  Amidon 
he  feared.  Once  he  had  heard  a  long- 
drawn  whistle  as  he  ran,  and  the  stir¬ 
ring  horror  in  the  back  of  his  mind  had  to 
do  with  Tito,  the  giant  gorilla,  whom  he 
knew  was  the  slave  of  Amidon.  Even  now 
the  beast  might  be  stalking  him  somewhere 
in  the  back  bush. 

He  reached  the  beacon-fire  at  last  and  set 
it  ablaze,  and  then  the  realization  came  that 
darkness  was  already  close.  It  would  be 
well  into  the  night  before  help  could  be 
expected  to  arrive,  and  it  was  highly  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Daggett  or  any  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  would  be  familiar  enough  ^th  the 
island  to  find  Amidon’s  place  in  the  dark. 
He  could  not  wait  on  that  account,  for  he 
saw  clearly  that  his  place  was  near  the  girl 
now.  He  had  seen  the  beginnings  of  mental 
breakdown  in  Amidon’s  face.  The  man 
might  be  capable  of  anything  now.  Then, 
too,  there  was  a  slim  chance  that  he  might 
enter  the  bungalow  under  cover  of  night 
and  procure  a  knife  or  some  other  weapon. 

It  was  the  bravest  thing  Enderby  ever 
did  when  he  turned  his  back  on  the  shore 
and  plunged  once  more  into  the  darkening 
bush.  He  had  nothing  to  defend  himself 
with  but  a  club  he  had  picked  up,  not  even 
a  pocket-knife.  Night  fell  quickly.  It  was 
thick  and  sn\othering  beneath  the  heavy 
vegetation.  Shadows  took  on  fantastic 
forms,  and  countless  times  he  froze  into 
immobility  at  suspicious  rustlings  which  his 
imagination  emb<xiied  with  horror.  His 
heart  grew  cold  lest  he  had  played  wrong  to 
leave  the  girl  in  the  beginning. 


terribly,  and  his  shirt  was  soaked  with 
blood.  He  felt  he  had  aged  ten  years  in  the 
past  half-hour. 

Very  cautiously  he  ventured  out  aaoss 
the  compound,  having  first  removed  his 
shoes  and  left  them  at  the  edge  of  the  clear¬ 
ing.  He  circled  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  but 
not  a  sound  of  any  kind  reached  him.  The 
back  door  was  closed.  He  did  not  try  it 
Stooping  low  and  keeping  to  the  blackest 
shadows,  he  traversed  to  the  front  veranda. 
He  had  the  feel  of  lurking  danger  now,  but 
he  had  to  know  what  had  happened  in  that 
house. 

A  step  at  a  time,  testing  each  board  be¬ 
fore  he  trusted  his  weight  upon  it,  he  crossed 
the  veranda.  The  front  door  was  open,  and 
the  moonlight  was  beginning  to  slant  in 
a  wan  path  across  the  threshold.  It  cast 
the  faintest  misty  reflection  for  a  few  feet 
within  the  open  door.  A  long  time  he  stood 
silent,  listening.  It  was  folly  to  suppose 
that  Amidon  was  sleeping.  That  complete 
stillness  meant  deeper  deviltry,  unless  by 
chance  Amidon  was  abroad,  stalking  him.' 

Finally  he  stepped  across  the  threshold 
and  backed  quickly  against  the  wall  to  one 
side,  his  eyes  straining  into  the  blackness, 
expecting  each  moment  a  shot  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  It  did  not  come.  Nothing  stirred, 
and  his  eyes,  gradually  focusing  themselves 
in  the  dimness,  could  make  out  nothing  sus¬ 
picious  in  the  room.  After  a  minute  he 
stepped  forward  again,  aiming  for  the  door 
of  Amidon’s  room  on  the  chance  that  he 
might  find  a  weapon  of  some  kind  there. 

It  was  as  he  neared  the  other  door  that 
something  caused  the  hair  to  stir  along  the 
back  of  his  head.  It  was  an  odor  that  as¬ 
sailed  his  nostrils,  the  unmistakable  acrid 
smell  of  an  animal  in  close,  pent  quarters. 
Enderby  backed  away  from  the  inner  door 
just  as  the  oblong  pjatch  of  moonlight  be¬ 
hind  him  was  suddenly  shut  off  by  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  door.  A  key  clicked  in  the  lock, 
and  he  whirled  to  look  into  the  gleaming 
shaft  of  a  dark  lantern  that  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  ojiened. 

“I  thought  you’d  be  fool  enough  to  walk 
in  here,”  came  Amidon’s  cold,  colorless 
voice.  “I  was  wrong  to  open  fire  on  you 
back  in  the  bush.  I’m  going  to  get  you 
now,  Enderby,  but  not  b)^  the  clumsy 
method  of  a  bullet.  There  are  better  ways 
that  involve  no  penalty.  No  use  thinking 
of  flight;  the  entire  house  is  locked  and 


Ages  passed  before  he  stumbled  into  the 
■  broader  trail  that  led  to  the  compound. 
He  made  a  long  and  cautious  detour  in  the 
bush.  This  would  fool  Amidon  if  he  were 
watching  for  him.  When  he  gained  the  edge 
of  the  clearing  at  last,  he  found  the  entire 
bungalow  in  darkness.  The  moon  was  just 
beginning  to  rise  above  the  trees,  and  house 
and  outbuildings  stood  out,  darker  blots 
against  the  far  jungle.  Absolute  silence 
reigned.  This  added  to  the  panicky  feeling 
in  his  heart,  for  there  was  no  telling  what 
had  happened  in  his  absence.  He  felt 
suddenly  very  weak.  His  side  pained  him 
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bolted.”  He  set  his  dark  lantern  down  on 
a  table,  the  slide  still  open. 

IT  W.4S  then  that  Enderby  saw  the  grisly 
form  in  the  far  corner.  It  was  Tito,  the 
gorilla.  The  beast  had  evidently  been  lying 
on  a  mat  at  the  foot  of  the  divan  where 
Amidon  had  reclined.  He  rose  now  on  his 
hind  legs  at  the  snapping  of  Amidon’s 
fingers,  his  eyes  glowing  r^,  and  mouth 
slavering  with  pent  emotion. 

“Get  him,  Tito!”  came  Amidon’s  strident 
command.  He  pointed  a  long  finger  at 
Enderby.  “Kill,  damn  you;  kill!” 

The  beast’s  mouth  op>ened  wide  in  horrid, 
inarticulate  sounds  of  battle,  eyes  blazing 
with  sweeps  of  the  mindless  ferocity  with 
which  the  man  was  instilling  him.  His  eyes 
riveted  on  the  brute,  Enderby  backed 
through  the  open  dcK)r  at  the  left.  It  was 
in  the  dining-room  he  found  himself.  In 
the  moment  of  the  beast’s  indecision,  he 
turned  quickly  and  flung  himself  against 
the  door  in  the  rear.  It  did  not  give. 

He  whirled,  expecting  swift  destruction. 
Instead,  he  heard  a  different,  whimpering 
note  from  the  other  room,  above  it  Ami¬ 
don’s  voice  risen  high  in  sudden  febrile 
anger.  The  ape  had  been  slow  to  obey,  and 
the  hesitation  had  played  havoc  with  the 
planter’s  already  tottering  reason.  The 
next  moment  he  saw  Amidon  leap  across 
the  room  and  snatch  a  heavy  cane  from  the 
wall.  In  a  frenzy  of  rage  he  began  belabor¬ 
ing  the  gorilla  mercilessly  about  the  head 
and  shoulders.  The  man’s  eyes  burned  with 
an  utterly  insensate  madness  as  the  cane 
rose  and  fell  with  uncontrolled  fury. 

The  ape  had  backed,  whining,  into  a  cor¬ 
ner,  out  of  Enderby’s  range  of  vision.  In 
the  pigeonholed  moment  that  followed,  he 
thought  of  flight  by  way  of  a  window,  but 
the  open  space  between  the  house  and  the 
jungle  seemed  impossibly  wide  and  hope- 
Ie«,  and  there  remained  to  find  the  girl. 
His  eye,  flinging  about  him,  fell  upon  an 
iron  ring  in  the  dining-room  floor.  It  was 
the  trap-door  to  Amidon’s  wine-cellar, 
through  which  he  had  often  seen  the  planter 
descend.  Enderby  never  could  tell  what 
moved  him  at  that  moment,  but  it  was 
something  outside  of  his  own  mind  and  will 
that  made  him  shoot  back  the  bolt  and 
heave  the  heavy  trap  upward.  Quickly  he 
let  himself  down  into  the  cool  blackness, 
dropping  the  trap  in  place  above  hiifi. 
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In  the  dank,  earthy  darkness,  Enderby  < 

could  not  see  his  hand  before  his  face.  His  j 

fingers  fumbled  over  the  door  with  a  fool  j 
idea  of  trying  to  bolt  it  from  beneath.  He 
struck  a  match  to  take  stock  of  the  in-  I 
terior.  The  next  moment  he  uttered 
a  startled  exclamation  and  strode  to  the  far 
corner.  A  sort  of  bundle  there  had  caught 
his  eye,  wrapp>ed  round  and  roimd  with 
strong  manila  rope.  It  had  moved  slightly, 
and  he  had  caught  the  gleam  of  a  white  face. 

It  was  Nedra.  Her  mouth  was  securely 
gagged  by  a  heavy  swathing  of  cotton  cloth, 
and  she  was  unable  ta  move  hand  or  foot. 

The  match  burned  Enderby’s  fingers.  With 
an  oath  he  bent  to  loosen  the  gag. 

“Did  he  hurt  you?  Can  you  stand?”  he 
asked  tensely. 

“I  am  all  right;  but  he  frightened  me  so! 

I  fought  him  after  he  shot  at  you  in  the 
bush.  He  seemed  to  go  suddenly  mad 
there.  I  thought  he  had  killed  you.  He 
was  all  changed,  and  brought  me  home  and 
locked  me  in  here.  Oh,  what  is  it?  What  is 
the  matter  with  him  now?” 

“It’s  Tito,”  Enderby  said.  “Your  father’s 
beating  him  because  he  wouldn’t  help  kill 
me.  Is  there*  another  entrance  to  this 
place?” 

“No.” 

“Then  we’re  trapped,”  he  said.  “It’s  my 
fault.  I  knew  all  along  w'hat  he  was,  but  I 
dallied  about  and  let  him  get  the  upper 
hand.  Whatever  happens,  Nedra,  remem¬ 
ber  I  love  you.” 

The  sounds  of  the  beating  had  stopp>ed 
abruptly  in  the  upper  room.  They  heard 
Amidon  fling  his  cane  into  a  comer  and  his 
tread  on  the  floor  above.  Then  he  had 
lifted  the  trap-door  and  they  heard  his 
laugh — a  freezing,  unholy  sound  that  had 
lost  all  semblance  of  humanity. 

“So  you  found  her  even  there,  you 
damned  rat!  So  much  the  better.  Now  she 
can  see  you  die.  Quite  dramatic,  isn’t  it? 

Come  out  into  the  light,  and  let’s  hear  you 
whine.”  He  had  dropped  to  his  knees,  still 
with  that  mad  laugh  baring  his  teeth. 
“There’s  no  way  out  of  there.  Come  for¬ 
ward  alone,  or,  by  heaven.  I’ll  kill  you  both! 

I  think  I  shall,  anyhow.  I’m  going  to  start 
shooting  in  another  half-minute.  There 
isn’t  a  beam  or  a  crevice  you  can  hide  be¬ 
hind.  .Are  you  coming?” 

Enderby  bent  quickly,  kissing  Nedra  full 
on  the  lips. 
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“Don’t  do  that,”  he  whisp>ered,  as  she 
clung  to  him  hysterically.  “It’s  all  right. 
Hold  on,  Amidon!”  he  called.  “I’m  coming 
up  to  you.  See;  here  I  am  coming  into  the 
light,  but  for  God’s  sake  wait  till  I  come  up! 
Can  you  see  me?” 

“The  hero — oh,  the  hero!”  Amidon 
whined  in  a  sort  of  hellish  glee.  “Yes; 
I  see  you.  Oh,  the  hallowed  things  that  are 
done  in  the  name  of  love!” 

In  the  wavering  light  of  the  lantern  be¬ 
hind  Amidon’s  crouching  figure,  the  palely 
blazing  eyes  and  the  laugh  back  of  the 
pointed  satyr’s  beard  made  of  him  a  de¬ 
moniacal  figure,  sprung  out  of  some  ancient 
fable.  Enderby’s  foot  was  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  ladder,  Amidon’s  finger  crooking 
gently  about  the  trigger,  when  a  scream  of 
warning  was  wrung  from  the  American’s 
lips: 

“Behind  you!  Look  out!” 

He  had  seen  the  sudden  looming  of 
another  form  just  back  of  Amidon’s  shoul¬ 
der,  a  hairy,  incarnate  horror.  In  the  same 
moment,  two  great  arms  plucked  Amidon 
bodily  from  the  lighted  opening,  and  he  was 
swung  aloft  with  the  ease  with  which  a  man 
tosses  a  child.  The  revolver  dropped  clat¬ 
tering  at  Enderby’s  feet.  Tito  had  come 
back  into  his  own. 

The  writhing  pair  disappeared  from 
Enderby’s  view.  What  followed  was  a 
pandemonium  of  sounds  that  might  have 
issued  from  the  Pit  itself,  hoarse,  bestial 
snarlings,  and  above  it  the  hideous  scream¬ 
ing  of  a  man  disintegrating  in  the  flesh. 

Enderby  had  snatched  the  fallen  weapon 
and  bounded  up  the  ladder,  but  Amidon 
was  already  past  all  help. 

Enderby  emptied  five  cartridges  into  the 
brute’s  breast  and  head  before  it  sank  to 
the  floor,  kicking  itself  out  with  mighty 
spasms.  Sick  with  horror,  the  American 
closed  the  door  into  the  front  room  before 
he  called  to  the  girl  below.  His  limbs  were 
heavy  as  death  as  he  let  himself  painfully 
down  the  ladder. 

’^TEAR  dawn,  when  Daggett,  the  beach- 
comber,  arrived  with  four  men  from 
the  neighboring  island,  they  found  the 
Amidon  bungalow  a  scene  of  devastation. 
In  a  hammock  on  the  veranda  they  found 
Enderby  unconscious  with  fever  from  a 
bullet-wound  in  his  side.  He  was  being 
nursed  by  an  hysterical  girl  with  wide. 


horror-filled  eyes.  In  the  closed  front  room 
of  the  bungalow  lay  the  mutilated  body  of 
the  planter  beside  that  of  a  dead  gorilla. 

It  was  six  days  before  Enderby  became 
cognizant  of  anything  round  him.  He  lay 
in  his  old  room  at  the  house  of  Monsieur 
Daban,  in  Aribibu,  babbling  deliriously  in 
the  grip  of  the  fever,  while  through  his  head 
ran  an  endless  pageant  of  unmitigated 
horror.  Nedra  Amidon  hovered  close,  tend¬ 
ing  to  his  every  want.  In  her  pale,  harrowed 
face  a  slow  transfiguration  was  taking  place, 
something  like  a  new  birth.  Wounds  do  not 
heal  quickly  in  the  tropics,  but  Enderby’s 
untainted  vitality  won  out  at  last. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day 
that  he  first  essayed  to  sit  up  among  the 
pillows.  His  temperature  had  dropp^  to 
normal  the  previous  night,  but  his  head  was 
still  aswim  and  his  mouth  metallic  with  the 
dregs  of  the  quinine  he  had  taken.  For 
hours  he  had  lain  absolutely  still,  appalling¬ 
ly  weak,  his  mind  still  haunted  by  gruesome 
fantasies.  He  didn’t  even  want  to  think, 
but  just  relax  in  the  warm,  soothing  breeze 
that  stole  in  through  his  open  window. 

The  door  opened,  and  Nedra  entered,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Monsieur  Daban,  with  the  inevi¬ 
table  yellow  cigarette  between  his  fingers. 
There  was  a  cablegram  and  some  mail  for 
him  to  attend  to.  Enderby  took  them  from 
Daban’s  hand  with  utter  disinterest,  even 
when  he  noted  the  stamp  of  the  head  ofl&ce 
in  New  York  on  three  of  the  envelopes.  He 
fell  to  laughing  from  sheer  weakness,  so 
that  Nedra  had  to  open  them  for  him.  He 
was  still  chuckling  without  reason  after  he 
had  scanned  the  cryptic  messages. 

Daban  was  smiling  at  him  when  he  looked 
up,  his  old  j)eculiar  smile,  that  was  irritating 
no  longer  to  Enderby. 

“Doubtless  things  are  pressing  you  back 
home,  monsieur.  I  came  in  to  say  that  a 
ship  is  leaving  for  the  north  in  ten  days,  and 
if  you  wish  me  to  book  a  passage - ” 

Enderby  looked  out  of  the  window  to 
where  the  little  tropic  town  lay  half-hidden 
beneath  its  palms.  A  smile  wrinkled  the 
corners  of  his  eyes. 

“No,”  he  said.  “One  way  and  another, 
I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  life  round  the  world, 
Daban.  Nedra  and  I  have  been  talking  it 
over,  and  I’ve  decided  to  try  the  lotus  stuff 
for  a  while  before  going  back.  Anyway,  you 
know,  I’ve  stayed  over  my  fortnight.”  He 
laughed.  “There  isn’t  a  hope  for  me  now.” 


The 

Rise  of  Spotty  Lafitte 

A  Tale  That  Contains  More  Than  an  Adequate  Amount 
of  Short-Story  Interest^  and  Something  Besides.  tVhat  is 
Respectability y  Anyway? 


By  William 


I  EFT  —  left  —  both  —  hard  —  three  — 
stop!” 

J  Spotty  Lafitte,  kneeling  in  the 
bow  of  his  weather-beaten  yawl 
and  catching  sight  of  the  dim  light 
from  the  lantern  on  the  end  of  the  pier, 
called  in  a  low  voice  to  Giuseppe  Paola  at 
the  oars.  The  midnight  darkness,  the 
February  drizzle,  though  well  suited  for 
river-piracy,  had  made  progress  slow  and 
difficult.  The  yawl  had  crept  over  the  East 
liiver  as  furtively  as  a  rat  emerges  from  its 
hole.  As  they  drew  nearer.  Spotty  rose  and 
stretched  his  neck  to  look  over  the  pier. 
The  dim  outlines  of  the  boxes  of  oUve-oil 
he  had  seen  piled  up  on  the  pier  late  that 
afternoon  grew  slowly  more  distinct.  Pres¬ 
ently  Spotty  reached  out  a  cautious  hand, 
cau^t  hold  of  the  pier  and  began  to  draw 
himself  up.  But  in  spite  of  the  storm — or 
because  of  it — the  watchman  was  awake. 
He  fired;  Spotty'  dropped  back  into  the 
yawl  and  Giuseppe  pulled  hard. 

The  shot  called  two  policemen  to  the 
chase  along  the  river-front,  but  Spotty  and 
Giuseppe  safely  reached  their  haunt  under 
a  per  three  blocks  away  and  lay  still.  In 
a  little  while  they  heard  the  jwlicemen  hard 
at  work,  searching  the  wharf  overhead. 
They  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  haunt. 

“They  must  have  gone  under  somewhere 
round  here,”  said  a  voice. 

The  remark  reassured  Spotty.  Plainly 
the  policeman  hadn’t  seen  them  disapp)ear. 

“Shall  we  go  under — what  do  you  say?” 
asked  a  second  voice. 
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A  brief  discussion  followed,  but  the  voices  ' 
fell  so  low  that  Spotty  couldn’t  make  out 
just  what  was  said. 

“Fire  a  shot  imder — for  luck,”  was  the 
next  thing  he  heard. 

A  moment  of  silence;  the  river-pirates 
crouched  low,  A  shot  rang  out  on  the  early- 
morning  air.  Spotty  felt  Giusepp)e  slump 
down  in  the  seat  ahead  without  a  sound. 

“They’re  not  there — or  that  would  have 
made  ’em  squeal,”  said  the  first  voice. 

Spotty  waited  until  the  receding  footsteps 
died  away.  Then  he  put  his  mouth  to 
Giuseppe’s  ear. 

“Did  you  get  it?” 

“In  me  breast,”  whispered  Giuseppe, 
catching  Spotty’s  hand  and  guiding  it  to 
the  wound. 

Spotty  tore  off  the  end  of  his  shirt  and 
tried  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  It  was  no 
use.  The  river-piracy  days  of  Giuseppe 
were  over.  In  the  silence  and  darkness. 
Spotty  waited  for  three  hours,  listening  to 
the  monotonous  lapping  of  the  water  against 
the  pier  and  the -labored  breathing  of  his 
companion,  whose  head  now  lay  on  his 
shoulder.  When  Giuseppa  finally  gave  his 
last  gasp,  Sp)Otty  began  to  think  of  what  he 
would  do  with  the  body,  and  was  still  think¬ 
ing  when  he  heard  a  rustle  behind  him.  He 
struck  at  it  with  his  hand.  An  answering 
squeak  decided  Spwtty’s  question  for  him. 
He  laid  the  dead  man  down,  untied  the 
painter  of  the  yawl,  weighted  the  body  with 
an  anchor  they  had  picked  up  together  the 
night  before,  rowed  to  the  entrance  and,  in 
13 
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the  early  morning,  pushed  Giuseppe  over¬ 
board.  Then  Spotty  pulled  the  boat  back, 
washed  his  hands  and  his  coat,  and  cau¬ 
tiously  crawled  to  the  wharf.  He  hurried 
to  the  Bowery.  Jimmy  Garvan  was  just 
opening  his  saloon.  Spotty  passed  under 
the  sign  announcing  that  Garvan  sold  the 
“biggest  high  hat  in  New  York  for  five 
cents.”  Spotty  took  off  his  coat,  placed  it 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  before  the  stove 
to  dry,  stepjied  to  the  bar  and  uttered 
a  laconic, 

“High  hat.” 

Garvan  p>oured  a  high  glass  full  of  a  drink 
that  looked  like  whisky.  Spwtty  took  it, 
dragged  over  another  ^air  and  sat  down 
by  the  stove  to  sip  his  drink  and  wait  for  his 
coat  to  dry. 

Garvan ’s  early  customers  sauntered  in 
and  out,  and  Spotty  noticed — what  he  had 
never  noticed  before — that  each  of  them 
treated  Garvan  with  deference,  even  the 
policeman  who  looked  in  at  the  door. 

“Jimmy’s  respectable — I  got  to  turn 
respectable,”  thought  Spwtty,  “and  I  will — 
right  now.” 

This  decision  was  not  the  result  of  any¬ 
thing  so  impuissant  as  a  moral  awakening, 
but  was  entirely  due  to  the  sudden  realiza¬ 
tion  that  his  inherited  contempt  for  all 
law,  which  found  expression  in  river-piracy, 
had  become  too  hazardous.  And  Spotty’s 
idea  of  what  constituted  respectability 
differed  from  that  of  most  people.  His  was 
no  complacent  assumption  of  moral  superi¬ 
ority  to  those  about  him;  it  took  the  more 
practical  form  of  a  desire  to  be  free  from 
the  attentions  of  the  police,  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  skulk  round  the  corner  every 
time  he  saw  a  bluecoat  just  ahead  of  him. 

SPOTTY  was  the  scion  of  a  Colonial 
family.  There  was  nothing  about  him 
or  his  life  that  would  lead  any  one  to  suspect 
such  a  heritage.  In  his  own  favorite  habitat 
— the  vicinity  of  Pell  Street — he  was  a  com¬ 
mon  and  familiar  type.  Short,  deep-chested, 
broad-shouldered,  he  appeared  to  be  a  more 
recent  contribution  from  the  Gallic  peas¬ 
antry  of  Europe.  His  dark  features,  broad 
face  and  black  hair  added  to  this  impression. 
A  keen,  humorous  look  in  his  large  dark- 
brown  eyes  overcame  the  feeling  of  repulsion 
caused  by  the  disfiguring  marks  of  an  early 
attack  of  smallpox,  from  which  he  derived 
the  name  of  “Spotty.”  There  was  a  tradi¬ 


tion  in  the  family  that  the  first  Lafitte- 
Jean- Jacques — came  to  this  country  as  a 
cook  in  the  train  of  Lafayette  and  settled  on 
the  Bowery  when  it  was  a  land  of  flowers. 
According  to  the  tradition  handed  down  to 
Spotty,  his  ancestor  opened  a  bake-shop 
after  the  war  and  prospered  until  President 
Jefferson’s  embargo  ruined  his  business. 
Then  Jean-Jacques  began  to  run  flour  to 
Canada.  When  the  embargo  was  repealed, 
Jean-Jacques  found  an  easy  living  as  a  por¬ 
ter  alongshore,  picking  up  what  he  could. 
His  son  dropped  the  laborious  end  of  this 
business  and  devoted  himself  to  picking  up 
more  slyly.  The  ^andson  and  the  great- 
grandson  went  still  further  and  devoted 
themselves  to  picking  up  whatever  they 
could — after  dark.  An  inherited  contempt 
for  law  is  always  progressive  in  families. 

Spotty  sipped  the  last  of  his  high  hat,  put 
the  glass  down  on  the  chair,  felt  his  coat, 
found  it  comparatively  dry,  and  started  for 
home.  His  family  was  just  finishing  break¬ 
fast.  There  were  four  of  them — his  wife, 
a  slender,  worn-out  woman  of  forty,  of 
Breton  extraction;  Delphine,  a  girl  of  thir¬ 
teen;  Tommy,  a  boy  of  ten,  named  for  his 
father,  and  Lily,  a  child  of  six.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  the  squalor  and  the  poverty  of  his 
family  and  his  home  so  oppressed  Spotty 
as  now.  His  forlorn  wife  stood  at  the  side 
of  his  bright-eyed  and  graceful  daughter, 
and  he  saw  what  the  one  had  been  and 
what  the  other  would  become. 

Delphine  was  the  only  one  who  spoke. 
As  he  entered,  she  looked  up  and  called  out 
in  surprise,  pirel”  Spotty  remem¬ 

bered  that  his  mother,  in  whose  memory  a 
few  French  words  and  traditions  lingered— 
like  the  last  sputterings  of  a  candle — ^had 
taught  Delphine  those  words  on  finding  that 
the  baby  was  beginning  to  call  him  “Spot¬ 
ty,”  as  every  one  but  his  mother  did.  Now 
all  that  was  left  to  the  Lafittes  of  their 
French  traditions  were  these  two  words  of 
Delphine. 

The  children  hurried  off  to  school 
Spotty  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  and  went  to 
b^.  But  not  to  sleep.  There  was  too 
much  to  think  about.  His  newly  bom  desire 
for  something  different,  something  within 
the  law — in  short,  for  respectability — had 
grown  stronger  when  he  saw  his  children. 
They  were  growing  up.  In  a  flash  he 
recalled  the  words  of  the  visiting  public- 
school  teacher  to  his  wife  a  few  weeks 
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before:  “It  is  a  pity  so  pretty  a  child  as 
Delphine,  with  so  good  a  mind,  should 
be  brought  up  in  sudi  surroundings.”  He 
had  laughed  then — but  now —  Spotty  sat 
up  in  bed. 

“I’ll  go  see  The  Fixer — right  now,”  he 
said.  “He  ought  to  know  something.” 

Spotty  fourid  The  Fixer — a  short,  heavy¬ 
faced,  middle-aged  man,  youthfully  dressed 
—at  Pell  Street  and  the  Bowery.  He  had 
another  name — Joe  Jeffreys — but  his  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  things  that  the  possessor 
was  too  wise  or  too  timid  to  offer  for  sale 
had  gained  for  him  the  other.  In  a  few 
words  Spotty  explained  that  he  was  through 
on  the  river  and  wanted  to  get  something 
respectable — within  the  law — like  a  saloon. 
Jeffreys  listened  quietly. 

“I’U  fix  you.  Spotty,”  he  said.  “We’ll  go 
see  J<Anny  Barlton.” 

llie  Fixer  led  Spotty  to  a  pawnbroker’s 
shop  on  the  Bowery.  In  at  the  side  door, 
up  to  the  second  floor  they  piassed,  neither 
of  them  saying  a  word.  While  Spotty 
waited  in  an  outer  room,  Jeffreys  went 
straight  into  a  smaller  room  to  the  right. 
He  came  out  in  a  little  while,  and,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  motioned  to  the  smaller 
room,  into  which  Spotty  went  alone.  There 
be  saw  a  sleek,  fat,  expensively  dressed  man, 
with  a  caref'dly  cut  small  mustache  and  a 
faint  trace  of  powder  on  his  face — he  had 
just  come  from  his  morning  visit  to  his 
barber.  On  the  desk  before  him  Spotty  saw 
a  fat  hand,  soft  and  white,  vrith  varnished 
nails — obvious  and  indubitable  evidences  of 
the  respectability  that  Spotty  craved. 

Barlton  looked  at  Spotty  steadily. 

“Jeffreys  tells  me  you  are  a  square  guy 
and  want  to  open  a  saloon.  I’ve  got  a  v'acant 
store  on  Pell  Street,  and  I’ll  get  a  brewer 
to  stake  you — for  a  percentage.  That 
two  years’  stretch — keep  it  dark  and  nm 
careful.” 

That  was  all.  When  Spotty  and  Jeffrey's 
reached  the  Bowery  again.  The  Fixer  said, 

“The  next  time  you  see  Giuseppe,  tell  him 
I  got  rid  of  that  watch  and  I’ve  got  seven¬ 
teen  dollars  for  him.” 

Spotty  promised. 

C'ROM  the  start,  the  quest  of  respecta¬ 
bility  was  successful.  In  addition  to 
*Uevwting  the  alcoholic  thirst  of  his  friends, 
Spotty  found  other  sources  of  income  that 
were  free  from  police  censorship.  He  opened 
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a  “stable  of  prize-fighters,”  a  “ladies’ 
roOTi”  for  the  vestal  virgins  of  the  Bowery 
who  were  attracted  by  the  gladiators,  and 
he  subsidized  the  guitks  of  the  sltunming 
parties  to  bring  their  wide-eyed  charges  to 
his  saloon  for  a  close  and  friendly  talk  with 
a  former  river-pirate.  To  those  of  the  latter 
group  who  ordered  refreshments,  Spotty 
t<fld  a  story  of  his  career  on  the  river — 
a  story  that  was  always  interesting,  even  if 
it  was  not  always  true. 

Spotty  made  money — made  it  rapidly, 
rejoiced  in  his  new-found  respectability,  and, 
above  all,  reveled  in  his  freedom  from  police 
surveillance.  Before  long,  in  the  fuln^  of 
his  pride,  he  was  able  to  stand  on  the  comer 
— as  his  ideal,  Barlton,  did — in  broad  day¬ 
light,  conversing  with  bluecoats  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  assure  them  that  no  sleeping  man 
would  ever  be  robbed  in  his  place. 

With  this  confidence  and  assurance,  and 
improved  finances,  came  other  things. 
Respectability  in  families,  like  crime,  is  pro¬ 
gressive.  It  marked  a  mile-stone — the  day 
that  Spotty  moved  his  family  up-town  to 
a  small  apartment — not  a  flat — just  off  the 
Drive,  and  with  this  came  such  things  as 
were  in  keeping  with  such  a  neighborhood-*- 
even  a  used  automobile. 

Delphine  was  smt  to  a  commercial  col¬ 
lege,  and  her  father  proudly’  saw  her  make 
friends  with  a  better  and  altogether  diffe¬ 
rent  class  of  young  people  from  that  which 
he  had  ever  known. 

In  her  new  environment,  the  girl  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly.  The  underfed  child  of  the 
Bowery  blosscuncd  into  a  comely  young 
woman — tall  and  lissome  ki  figure,  with  oval 
face,  well-rounded  throat,  smiling  brown 
eyes  and  an  abundance  of  dark-brown  hair. 
Spotty’s  frequent  references  to  respecta¬ 
bility  early  wakened  a  latent  love  of  social 
conventions  that  appealed  to  her  inherited 
vivacious  temperament.  Respectability  be¬ 
came  her  religion.  She  looked  after  the 
manners  and  language  of  the  two  other 
children,  and  even  the  bedraggled  mother 
dropped  the  air  of  merely  enduring  life  like 
an  animal  and  began  to  live  again.  Now 
and  then  Delphine  ventured  to  instruct 
Spotty  himself. 

“Go  to  it,”  was  his  only  reply.  “You 
can’t  get  too  much  respectability  for  me.” 

Delphine  never  spoke  of  the  saloon  after 
they  moved  uf>-town,  but  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  Spotty’s  business  down-town. 
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usually  coupling  this  with  the  regret  that 
it  was  not  so  respectable  as  she  wished. 
Sf)Otty  always  heard  this  in  silence  until 
Delphine  informed  him  that  a  fellow  pupil 
at  the  commercial  college — Mr.  Theodore 
Stanwood — was  to  call  that  evening,  and 
Spotty  was  to  put  on  his  best  clothes  and 
not  to  mentioa  the  saloon.  Spotty  was 
resentful  for  a  moment.  He  felt  that  Del¬ 
phine  was  getting  away  from  him.  But 
Mrs.  Lafitte,  for  the  first  time  in  her  married 
life,  boldly  supported  Delphine  against  her 
father.  Spotty  put  on  his  best  clothes. 

^  I  'HE  call  proved  an  important  event  in 
the  lives  of  the  Lafitte  family.  When 
Spotty  looked  over  the  straight-cut  youth  of 
twenty-three,  he  could  see  nothing  but  the 
promising  material  for  a  lightweight  pugi¬ 
list.  Mrs.  Lafitte  anxiously  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  clock.  Neither  of  them  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  anything.  Delphine  kept 
Stanwood  talking  about  himself — his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Argonne,  how  he  had  been 
made  a  sei:gflp.nt — a  subject  of  absorbing 
interest  to  Spotty — and  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  enough  at  ease  to  ask 
Stanwood  a  question,  Mrs.  Lafitte  inter¬ 
vened  and  led  him  back  to  the  kitdien. 

“What  did  you  pull  me  out  so  soon  for?” 
he  asked  resentfully. 

“She” — Mrs.  Lafitte  usually  referred  to 
Delphine  now  with  a  deferential  “she” — 
“she  told  me  to  take  you  out  in  ten  minutes. 
She  didn’t  want  you  to  make  any  cracks. 
He’s  real  class.” 

Spotty  got  a  chance  to  express  himself 
after  Stanwood  had  gone. 

“He’s  all  right.  He’s  real  respectable.” 

Delphine  saw  her  opportunity. 

“If  you  could  only  give  up  that  terrible 
saloon — and  get  into  something  better - ” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  saloon? 
The  p)olice  know  I  run  it  respectable.” 

“I’m  forever  afraid  somebody  will  men¬ 
tion  it.  Pell  Street — it’s  awful!” 

The  feeling  he  had  had  earlier  in  the 
evening  grew  stronger.  Delphine  was  get¬ 
ting  away  from  him.  She  went  on, 

“Mon  pire” — Delphine  always  used  those 
two  words  when  pleading  with  her  father — 
“won’t  you  try  someway  to — give  it  up?” 

Spotty  got  up  abruptly  and  went  to  his 
bedroom.  He  thought  long  and  hard.  He 
finally  made  up  his  mind  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  sell  out  and  open  a  restaurant  up¬ 


town — and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it 
at  once. 

But  Spotty  didn’t  know  what  was  com¬ 
ing.  Wiser  and  farther-seeing  men  than 
he  didn’t  believe  it  would  come  as  soon 
as  it  did.  Before  he  could  turn  round,  pro¬ 
hibition  overtook  him.  He  couldn’t  sell 
out,  grew  bewildered,  and  was  overwhelmed. 
He  had  reveled  in  his  life  within  the  law,  but 
he  saw  now  that  he  couldn’t  pay  the  price 
and  was  likely  to  lose  it  all.  Delphine  open¬ 
ly  rejoiced  at  the  change,  declaring  that  it 
would  prove  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  Encouraged  by  her,  he  spent 
several  futile  weeks  seeking  employment— 
imtil  his  money  was  exhausted.  He  had 
hoped  Delphine,  who  had  completed  her 
course  at  the  commercial  college,  would 
find  a  place,  but  she,  tcx),  failed.  In  his 
desperation,  he  had  several  times  thought  of 
The  Fixer,  but  had  put  that  away  as  likely 
to  lead  to  something  that  was — queer.  But 
when  it  finally  came  to  a  question  of  giving 
up  the  apartment,  he  sought  Jeffrej's. 
Spotty  failed  to  find  him  at  any  of  his  old 
haunts,  so  he  went  to  Barlton’s  office  over 
the  pawnbroker’s  shop.  There  he  learned 
that  Barlton  had  removed  to  a  building  on 
Park  Row.  Spotty  hurried  over  to  see  if  he 
could  locate  Jeffreys.  He  was  amazed  at 
what  he  found  there.  On  the  glass  door 
was  the  lettering: 

JOHN  A.  B.\RLTON 

CONTRACTOR 

Spotty  went  in  and  stood  at  a  rail  just 
inside  the  door.  It  was  a  large,  well-lighted, 
well-fumished  r<X)m,  in  which  there  were 
a  half-dozen  clerks.  In  the  farther  comer 
was  a  smaller  office,  with  Barlton’s  name 
on  the  door.  Alongside  this  office — seated 
at  a  square-topped  desk — was  Jeffreys,  idly 
smoking  a  cigarette.  Jeffreys  saw  Spotty 
and  motioned  to  the  boy  to  let  him  in. 
Without  saying  a  word,  Jeffreys  heard 
Spotty,  rose  and  jjassed  into  Barlton’s  office. 
He  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  Barlton  would  see  Spotty.  It  was 
the  same  Barlton — sleek,  fat,  expensively 
dressed,  looking  as  if  he  had  just  come  from 
the  barber’s — but  Spotty  wasn’t  impressed 
as  he  had  been  in  other  days.  There  ^ 
a  suggestion  of  the  old  furtive  life  behind 
all  this  show,  and  Spotty’s  standards  were 
higher  than  formerly. 
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Barlton  greeted  him  familiarly,  and  Spotty 
sat  down. 

“Well,  Spotty,  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“What’s  the  business?”  asked  Spotty, 
looking  about  him  in  undisguised  surprise. 

“Contracting — general  contracting.” 

“You  must  be  making  a  lot  of  money.” 

“A  little — but  what  are  you  after?” 

Spotty  stated  his  need  of  some  kind  of 
employment. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  old  busi¬ 
ness?”  asked  Barlton  in  a  low  voice. 

Spotty  knew  what  Barlton’s  contracting 
business  was.  He  shook  his  head. 

“I’ve  been  living  respectable  for  five 
years,  and  I  like  it.  I  don’t  want  any  busi¬ 
ness  where  I  know  every  straight  dick  wants 
to  send  me  away  and  every  crooked  one 
wants  to  shake  me  down.” 

Barlton  laughed  loudly. 

“And  you — a  river-pirate!” 

“But  I  tell  you  I’m  through  with  all  that 
—now  for  five  years.” 

“You  want  to  join  the  Salvation  Army — 
you’d  look  good  in  a  suit.” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  was  the  quick  retort. 
“But  for  forty  years  I  dodged  the  police, 
and  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  it.  Besides, 
the  children - ” 

“Can  that!”  said  Barlton  sharply.  “W’hy, 
it’s  a  fool  law.  Nobody  follows  a  fool  law. 
Spotty,  if  I  didn’t  know  you  were  all  right. 
I’d  throw  you  out  as  a  reformer.  But  I’m 
going  to  show  you.” 

Barlton  reached  in  his  desk,  drew  out  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  Sp)otty. 

“Look  it  over.  There’s  a  list  of  fellows— 
all  top-notchers — who  got  caught  shy  of  it, 
and  I  helped  ’em  out — with  profit.” 

Spotty  glanced  over  the  list.  There  were 
more  than  a  score  of  names — merchants, 
bankers,  brokers,  educators,  lawyers  and 
a  clergyman. 

“Do  you  want  to  call  that  kind  of  men 
crooks?” 

“But  I’ve  seen  most  bf  these  names  in  the 
papers — backing  the  law!”  cried  Spotty. 

“Sure  you  have!  And  there’s  millions 
more  of  ’em — but  they  all  buy  it  when  they 
want  it.  Go  to  it.  Tell  everybody  it’s  a 
good  law — and  I’ll  say  it  is.  You  get  ten 
now  for  what  used  to  sell  for  two.  Think  it 
over.” 

Spotty  went  out  silently. 

He  deferred  decision  on  Barlton’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  two  weeks — not  as  a  matter  of 
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principle,  for  he  had  not  advanced  far 
enough  along  the  pathway  of  respectability 
to  consider  abstract  moral  principles.  But 
the  five  years  he  had  been  free  from  the 
threat  of  the  law  had  laid  firm  hold  on  him. 
He  had  learned  to  dread  the  old  skulking 
life,  with  the  pxdice  peck  always  ready  to 
rim  him  down.  Still,  he  had  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  necessity  was  growing  more 
acute  daily.  He  went  back  to  talk  it  over 
with  Barlton.  As  he  entered,  he  saw  Barl¬ 
ton  smile,  but  Barlton  wasted  no  time  in 
argument  as  to  the  law.  He  showed  Spx)tty 
the  profits  in  evading  it,  and  before  Spx>tty 
left  the  office,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
drive  a  taxi-cab  and  deliver  p)ackages;  bags 
and  trunks  to  p)ersons  whose  names  would 
be  given  to  him  by  Barlton. 

SPOTTY  began  his  work  the  next  day  by 
delivering  a  wardrobe- trunk  and  a  wo¬ 
man’s  hat-box  to  the  janitor  of  an  athletic 
club,  a  box  of  cough-medicine  to  a  horse- 
doctor,  and  two  cases  of  Scotch  whisky 
marked  “sacramental  wine”  at  a  newly  or¬ 
ganized  church  to  a  man  in  clerical  garb 
whom  he  recognized  as  a  former  pickpxKket. 

When  Spxjtty  returned  to  Barlton’s 
office,  he  still  wore  a  look  of  astonishment. 

“And  I  thought  a  river-pirate  wasn’t 
resp)ectable!”  was  his  only  comment. 

“Cheer  up;  you’ll  have  a  better  line  to¬ 
morrow,”  was  Barlton’s  laughing  rejoinder. 

Spx)tty  went  home  and  found  the  family 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  Delphine 
had  secured  a  place  as  a  stenographer. 
“WTiere  is  it?”  asked  Spx)tty. 

“In  the  office  of  a  revenue  agent,”  said 
Delphine.  “They  have  a  lot  of  work  now. 
There  are  so  many  bootleggers.” 

“I’ve  heard  that,”  said  Spotty. 

Delphine,  in  her  excitement,  went  on 
quickly.  Young  Stanwood  had  been  made 
an  assistant  agent  and  got  her  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  When  she  finished.  Spotty  casually 
remarked, 

“I  got  a  job  to-day — driving  a  taxi  for 
Barlton.” 

“I  knew  it  would  come  out  all  right!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Delphine  enthusiastically.  “And, 
oh,  how  much  better  it  all  is. than  running 
that  terrible  saloon  in  Pell  Street!  Ugh!” 

“That’s  all  gone,”  replied  Spotty.  “It 
won’t  be  near  so  bad  for  you  now — even  if 
somebody  is  mean  enough  to  tell  Stan¬ 
wood.” 
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“He  knows  alwut  it,”  said  Delphine. 

“Who  told  him?” 

“I  did.” 

“You — when?” 

“I  didn’t  think  it  was  right  to  let  him 
come  here  so  much — unless  he  knew.  I  told 
him  all  I  knew — about  our  becoming — 
respectable.” 

Spotty  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  It 
was  contrary  to  his  lifelong  habit  to  tell 
anybody  anything  against  himself  unless  he 
was  forced  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  Delphine 
had  told  Stanwood  made  Spotty  realize  that 
she  was  on  the  other  side — among  the  himt- 
ers  that  sought  him — and  the  old  instinct  of 
caution  prompted  him  to  ask  casually, 

“What  did  he  say?” 

Delphine  flushed. 

“He  said  it  was  just  like  me  and  that  the 
war  had  changed  a  lot  of  people  in  many 
ways,  but  that  I  really  ought  to  get  you  out 
of  it.  I’m  glad  it’s  all  p>ast  now.” 

Spotty  heard  this  silently.  He  was  think¬ 
ing  of  a  new  danger- — to  Delphine.  A  single 
misstep  of  his,  a  slip  of  any  of  his  associates 
would  put  him  under  surv^eillance,  and  the 
police  would  say  that  he  had  placed  Del¬ 
phine  in  the  revenue  office  as  a  spy  for 
Bari  ton.  She  would  be  dismissed  at  once, 
and  even  Stanwood  would  turn  against  her. 

Delphine  became  intensely  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  revenue  officers, 
and  nightly  entertained  Spotty  with  stories 
of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  agents  in 
running  down  bootleggers.  Nearly  all  his 
life.  Spotty’s  point  of  view  had  been  that  of 
the  outlaw.  Now  he  was  seeing  things  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  police — just  as  if  he 
were  behind  the  scenes — and  was  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  their  triumphs. 
The  name  that  most  frequently  occurred 
in  Delphine’s  stories  was  “Jack  Rarm.” 
Rann  was  always  getting  somebody  in  a 
spectacular  way,  and  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
sdiemer  in  the  revenue  office.  He  made 
Spotty  think  of  Jeffreys.  Their  cunning — 
on  opposite  sides — captivated  Spotty. 

But  there  were  times  when  Delphine’s 
stories  were  more  disturbing  than  interest¬ 
ing  to  Spotty.  Delphine  usually  concluded 
with  a  phrase  of  Rann’s:  “They  may  go 
for  a  time,  but  we  get  ’em  in  the  end.” 
Spotty  knew  that  if  Rann  ever  got  him, 
he  would  probably  be  fined — but  Delphine 
would  lose  everything  she  prized  most  highly. 


This  thought  gave  Spotty  more  concern 
than  anything  else  in  life.  He  was  thinking 
of  it  when  he  crossed  City  Hall  Park  one 
morning  from  the  Broadway  subway  and 
ran  into  Barlton  talking  earnestly  to  a  thin^ 
sallow  young  man  in  front  of  the  mayor’s 
office.  Spotty  looked  keenly  at  the  man. 
He  had  never  seen  him  before.  Barlton 
nodded  to  Spotty,  and  when  he  had  gone 
a  few  yards.  Spotty  turned  to  look  at  them. 
They  were  looking  after  him  as  though  they 
were  discussing  him.  On  reaching  the 
office.  Spotty  walked  to  the  desk  of  Jeffreys 
and  said: 

“Get  busy.  Fixer.  I  saw  the  boss  in  City 
Hall  Park — he’ll  be  here  in  a  few  moments.” 

“Talking  to  a  slim  young  fellow?”  asked 
Jeffreys,  with  a  knowing  smile. 

“Yeah;  a  fellow  with  a  face  like  a  ferret 
I  once  owned.”  Jeffreys  laughed.  “WTio 
is  it?  Put  me  wise.” 

“Don’t  give  me  away,”  began  The  Flser. 
“That’s  Jack  Rann,  a  revenooer.” 

Spotty  started,  and  The  Fixer  went  on: 

“He’s  all  right.  I  wouldn’t  tell  this  to 
anybody  but  you,  Sp>otty,”  said  The  Fixer, 
and,  with  the  vanity  that  accomjianies 
cunning,  he  continued:  “I  fixed  that  meet- 
in’ — just  by  chance — in  front  of  the  mayor’s 
office.  They’re  framin’  a  pedler — out  of 
town.  He  run  out  on  Barlton,  and  Barl- 
ton’s  givin’  him  up  to  Rann.  Barlton’s 
in  so  strong  he  can  give  up  anybody  he 
sours  on.  And  he  gets  somethin’  on  every¬ 
body  he  plays  with — I’ll  bet  he’s  got  some¬ 
thin’  on  me  and  you.  Look  for  a  story  in  the 
papers  of  a  man  sellin’  a  daily  drink  before 
lunch  to  some  business  men  from  hot-water 
bags  under  his  shirt.  I  fix  these  things— 
and  Rann  gets  all  the  noise.” 

Sf)otty  laughed.  The  Fixer  looked  at  him 
questioningh'. 

“Won’t  the  p)edler  squeal?” 

“^\^lat  good  will  that  do  him?  Rann 
will  hear  of  it  first, and  tip  Barlton — then 
I’ll  fix  an  alibi — twenty  man-power,  if  he 
wants  that  many.  Slick?  I’ll  say  it  is.” 
The  Fixer  chuckled. 

Barlton  came  in  briskly.  He  sent  for 
The  Fixer  at  once,  conversed  with  him 
briefly  and  then  sent  for  Spotty.  Barlton 
instructed  Spotty  to  take  two  carboys  of 
embalming  fluid  to  a  university  town  and 
deliver  them  to  an  undertaker. 

“The  ’rah- ’rah  boys  need  a  drink  now 
and  then,”  said  Barlton,  with  a  laugh. 
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Spotty’s  instructions  were  minute  as  to 
train,  time  and  delivery'.  He  had  hardly 
taken  his  seat  in  the  smoking-car  when 
Rann  entered  and  sat  down  beside  him. 
He  recalled  The  Fixer’s  words  that  Barlton 
protected  himself  by  putting  everybody 
where  this  ferret  could  get  him  when  Barl¬ 
ton  slipped  the  chain.  The  thought  made 
Spotty  uncomfortable  for  a  moment,  but 
Rann  affably  began  to  talk  about  the 
sporting  news  of  the  day.  The  knowledge 
that  he  knew  what  Rarm’s  errand  was 
made  Spotty  wonder  if  Rann  knew  about 
the  embalming  fluid. 

An  hour  later,  Rann  got  off  the  train 
and  Spotty  continued  his  journey.  He  was 
unable  to  get  back  to  the  city  before  the 
office  closed,  so  he  took  the  money  home 
with  him.  He  found  Delphine  eagerly 
awaiting  his  arrival. 

“I’ve  got  a  good  story  to  tell  you  to¬ 
night!”  she  cried.  “Jack  Rann — he  always 
gets  the  man  he  goes  after - ” 

And  Delphine,  with  flushed  face  and 
glistening  eyes,  told  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  the  p^ler  as  Rann  told  it,  but  without 
mentioning  The  Fixer’s  part.  As  she  fin¬ 
ished,  the  door-bell  rang,  and  she  went  to 
the  door,  expecting  Stanwood.  She  re¬ 
turned  immediately  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Barlton  was  in  the  reception-room.  Spotty 
was  surprised  at  Barlton’s  coming  for  the 
money,  but  hastened  to  him. 

“Who’s  the  girl.  Spotty?”  was  Barlton’s 
greeting. 

“My  daughter.” 

“What’s  she  do?” 

“Stenog.” 

“Where?” 

Spotty  hesitated  a  moment. 

“Brownlow’s  office.” 

“What!  Get  her  out — quick!  Listen; 
I’ll  give  her  a  job — twenty-five  dollars.” 

Spotty  was  silent  a  moment.  Rann  had 
told  Barlton  about  Delphine.  That  was 
why  he  came  for  his  money. 

“I’ll  see  what  she  thinks  about  it,”  said 
Spotty  slowly. 

Sp)otty  told  Barlton  the  next 
day  that  Delphine  had  declined  his 
offer,  Barlton  became  angry. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do — blow  the 
game?”  he  cri^. 

Spotty  saw  the  danger  of  quarreling  with 
a  man  who  gave  men  up  as  he  pleased, 
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and  attempted  to  mollify  Barlton  with  the 
explanatidn  that  the  girl  liked  her  place 
and  wouldn’t  give  it  up.  Barlton  expressed 
a  wish  to  call  at  Spotty’s  home  that  evening 
and  talk  it  over,  and,  though  Spotty  pro¬ 
tested  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  Barlton 
called  early.  When  Delphine  was  called 
into  the  room  by  her  father,  Barlton  rushed 
to  her  and,  with  an  assured  air,  said: 

“Your  father  tells  me  you  are  an  A  i 
stenog.  I  need  one  badly  just  now — fifty 
a  week — light  work — short  hours.  What 
do  you  say?”  Delphine  stepped  back  and 
shook  her  head.  “Now,  now.  Miss  Del¬ 
phine,  don’t  turn  down  a  good  thing  without 
looking  it  over.  I’ve  got  two  tickets  for 
a  first-class  show.  Suppose  you  and  I  go 
to  see  it  and  talk  things  over.” 

Delphine  glared  at  him. 

“No,  thank  you.  I  don’t  care  to  discuss 
it.  Good-evening.” 

The  girl  turn^  abruptly  and  left  the 
room.  Barlton  stared  after  her.  With  a 
light  laugh,  he  turned  to  Spotty. 

“Well,  that  settles  it — now.  Does  she 
know  what  you’re  doing?” 

“No;  she  thinks  I’m  driving  a  taxi.” 

“She  won’t  think  that  long.  She’s  too 
smart.  We’ll  have  to  get  her  out  of  that 
job — or  you  and  me’ll  split.” 

The  covert  threat  in  Barlton’s  tone  was 
not  lost  on  Spotty.  He  saw  Barlton  to  the 
door  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“You  did  right  to  turn  him  down,  but 
you  were  rough  about  it,”  he  said. 

Delphine  looked  at  her  father  keenly. 

“I  don’t  like  his  eyes — too  small,  too 
curming,  too  close  together — and  his  way — 
showed  he  was  not  used  to  talking  to  nice 
women.  Fifty  dollars — ”  Delphine  stopped 
and  flushed  crimson.  “Oh,  mon  phe”  she 
cried  in  distress,  “don’t  you  understand 
what  he — meant?” 

Spotty  did  now,  clearly.  He  must  watch 
carefully,  for  Barlton  was  relentless  in  such 
pursuits.  But  what  if  Barlton  gave  him  up 
to  Rann?  They — with  his  record — could 
send  him  away,  and  then - 

“His  whole  manner  showed  he  wasn’t 
respectable,”  continued  the  girl. 

The  word  “respectable”  brought  back 
a  flood  of  memories  to  Sp)otty.  The  ease 
with  which,  in  his  present  occupation,  he 
was  able  to  evade  the  law,  the  sort  of  men 
who  were  his  partners  in  the  evasions  had 
led  him  to  forget  his  old  troubles  with 
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the  police.  A  single  slip —  The  prospect 
brought  back  all  the  old  feeling  he  had  after 
he  threw  Giuseppe’s  body  in  the  water. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  a  taxi  of  your  own?’’ 
asked  Delphine. 

“I  never  thought  of  that — it  costs  a  good 
deal.” 

“I’ve  saved  a  hundred!”  said  the  girl 
eagerly.  “We  can  cut  down  our  living  and 
soon  get  enough.  A  taxi  ought  to  jjay  well 
now.” 

Spotty  considered  the  suggestion  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  silence;  then  he  decided  to  talk  it 
over  with  her — cautiously.  He  began  by 
speaking  of  the  number  of  fares  he  was 
forced  to  refuse  each  day  going  up  Fifth 
Avenue. 

“I  always  go  up  Fifth  Avenue  when  I  can. 
I  like  to  see  the  crowds,”  he  said. 

“You  always  were  gregarious — that’s  the 
French  of  you,”  replied  Delphine,  smiling. 

“Gree — what?” 

Delphine  explained  the  word.  Spotty 
laughed  with  pleasure.  There  was  no  end 
to  what  the  girl  had  learned  at  the  commer¬ 
cial  college.  He  decided  to  tell  her  at  once 
that  he  disliked  Barlton  and  wanted  to  get 
away  from  him;  but  before  he  began,  Del¬ 
phine  questioned  sharply, 

“Has  Barlton  any  other  business  than 
taxi-cabs?” 

Spotty  changed  his  mind.  He  remem¬ 
bered  again  that  it  was  the  business  of  all 
those  working  for  the  government  to  catch 
him,  and  Delphine — well,  she  was  working 
for  the  government,  and  how  was  he  to 
know — with  her  queer  ideas — that  she 
might  not  think  that  she  had  to  tell  Brown- 
low  about  Barlton,  as  she  had  told  Stan- 
wood  about  the  saloon  in  Pell  Street  even 
when  she  dreaded  that  the  telling  might 
cause  him  never  to  see  her  again?  Spotty 
turned  this  over  quickly — that  would  make 
him  an  informer.  He  evaded  the  question 
by  saying: 

“I  can’t  ask  him  that.  But  I’ll  think 
about  getting  a  taxi  of  my  own.” 

Spotty  went  to  his  room  to  think.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Delphine 
had  proposed  was  the  way  out  for  him.  For 
there  was  danger — on  all  sides.  He  recalled 
his  six  deliveries  for  that  day — a  well- 
known  politician,  a  celebrated  musician, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  reformer  and 
a  welfare  worker.  They  all  gave  excuses 
with  a  grin.  It — everybody  called  what 


he  delivered  to  them  “it” — was  needed  for 
medicine,  for  cooking  or  as  a  guard  against 
illness.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
one  of  this  sort  of  men  would  talk  too  much 
and  gain  immunity  by  sacrificing  him. 

“I’ve  got  to  quit — soon,”  he  muttered. 

Upon  a  sheet  of  paper  he  took  from  his 
pocket.  Spotty  laboriously  figured  up  the 
cost  of  getting  a  taxi-cab.  Toward  morning 
he  decided  that  with  Delphine’s  hundred 
he  could  raise  enough  in  two  weeks’  time. 
He  sat  still  a  moment,  lost  in  thought. 

“It’s  funny,”  he  mused,  “when  you  come 
to  think  of  the  way  things  happen.  It  was 
old  Jean-Jacques  running  the  blockade  that 
made  us  Lafittes  river-pirates.  I’m  wonder¬ 
ing  what’s  going  to  happen  to  all  these 
young  fellows  when  they  get  the  habit  of 
breaking  the  law  fastened  on  them.  Will 
they  all  be  crooks  whenever  they  feel  like  it?” 

O  POTTY  made  all  his  arrangements  for 
^  getting  his  cab  quietly,  following  his 
lifelong  habit  of  secrecy.  On  the  day  he 
paid  his  first  instalment,  he  went  back  to 
Barlton’s  office  in  high  good  humor.  In 
four  days  he  would  be  out.  The  Fixer  upset 
his  dream  of  security, 

“Spotty,  Barlton’s  gone  on  that  girl  of 
yours,”  he  said,  with  a  grin. 

“She’s  not  gone  on  him,”  growled  Spotty 
savagely. 

The  Fixer  laughed. 

“He  gets  what  he  goes  after.  I’ll  bet 
she’s  workin’  here  inside  a  month.” 

Spotty  checked  an  angry  retort.  The  boy 
told  him  Barlton  wanted  to  see  him,  and 
Spotty  went  to  the  inner  office,  determined 
to  resent,  physically,  if  necessary,  anything 
Barlton  might  say  as  to  Delphine.  The 
Fixer’s  words  still  rankled,  but  Barlton 
greeted  Spotty  quietly. 

“Spwtty,  everything  is  going  fine.  I’m 
going  to  raise  you  next  week.  You’re 
worth  it,”  he  said  jovially. 

Sp>otty  was  abashed  for  a  moment.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  saying  he  was  goii^ 
to  get  out,  but  refrained  and  expressed  his 
thanks.  Barlton  handed  him  the  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  day.  Spotty  took  the  list  and 
went  out.  Barlton  called  for  The  Fi.xer. 

“Close  the  door,”  said  Barlton  shaiply. 

The  Fixer  closed  it,  and  Barlton,  in  a 
burst  of  rage,  spent  the  next  five  minutes 
cursing  the  ambition  of  Sp)otty. 

“He’s  fixing  to  quit.  I  got  it  straight.” 
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“How  straight?”  ^ 

“Rann.  He’s  going  to  be  respectable — 
him,  a  river-thief — and  that  stuck-up 
flapper  of  his,”  went  on  Barlton  savagely. 
“Going  to  marry  Stanwood — of  the  revenue 
(rfflce.  He’s  buying  a  taxi-cab  right  now.” 
The  Fixer  grinn^.  “What  are  you  grinning 
about?  How  long  will  it  be  before  Stan¬ 
wood  knows  all  that  Spotty  knows.  And 
where’ll  you  be — playing  checkers  with 
your  nose.  I  guess  not!  I’ll  fix  him  all 
right.” 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  frame  Sp>otty  and  the 
girl— she’s  a  good  girl,”  said  The  Fixer 
sullenly. 

“Are  you  aiming  to  be  respectable,  too?” 

“No,”  returned  The  Fixer,  resentfully; 
“but  let  ’em  go,  I  say.” 

“Spotty  knows  too  much — all  our  ways. 
Think  what  he  could  get  on  you,”  went  on 
Barlton  shrewdly.  “Well,  he  won’t.  I’ll 
call  Spotty  a  crook  before  he  can  call  me 
one.  And  I’ll  fix  it  so  Stanwood  will  have  to 
throw  the  girl  down — and  out  of  the  office. 
We  won’t  ^  safe  till  we  do.” 

“What  are  you  goin’  to  do  to  the  girl?” 

“I’ll  treat  her  right — liberal.” 

“Spotty ’ll  croak  you — he’s  a  bad  one.” 

“I’ve  handled  ’em  tougher  than  Spotty 
Lafitte — and  got  away  with  it.”  Barlton 
leaned  forward  and  whispered  to  The  Fixer, 
who  slowly  grinned. 

“That’s  sUck — to  give  him  up  that  way,” 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

“Tell  Rann  I  want  to  see  him  in  front 
of  the  mayor’s  office  at  nine  to-morrow.” 

The  Fixer  rose  and  went  ou^  at  once. 

When  Spotty  arrived  the  next  day,  Barl¬ 
ton  greeted  him  as  pleasantly  as  he  had  the 
day  before. 

“Not  much  doing  to-day.  Spotty.  I’ve 
got  an  easy  one  here.  Go  to  Marvin’s  ex¬ 
press  agency  at  eleven  and  get  a  steamer- 
trunk.  Deliver  it  to  —  East  Thirty-seventh 
Street.  Be  there  exactly  at  eleven-thirty. 
The  janitor — a  tall,  red-headed  man — will 
take  it  in.  After  that,  spend  the  day  on  the 
Avenue  picking  up  fares.  If  I  want  you. 
I’ll  send  a  boy  up  for  you.  We’ll  split  the 
fares — fifty-fifty.” 

Spotty  went  out  happily. 

As  he  passed  The  Fixer’s  desk,  he  stopped 
and  said, 

“I’m  going  to  sjiend  the  day  on  the  Ave¬ 
nue— and  split  fares  with  Barlton.” 

“Easy  money,”  said  The  Fixer.  “You 
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and  I  ought  to  get  taxis  of  our  own — there’s 
money  in  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Spotty 
cautiously,  and  passed  out. 

The  Fixer  went  to  Barlton’s  office. 

“I  says  to  him  we  ought  to  get  taxis  of 
our  own,”  said  Jeffreys,  “and  he  was  that 
foxy  I  could  see  it  was  right.” 

“Jack  never  misses  anything — the  girl 
dropped  it,”  replied  Barlton.  “But  I  guess 
not,  Mr.  Spotty — I  guess  not.” 

Barlton  laughed,  and  The  Fixer  smiled. 

George  r.  brownlow,  of  the 

revenue  office,  skimmed  over  the 
morning  mail,  touched  a  bell,  and  Delphine 
Lafitte,  note-book  in  hand,  came  quickly 
into  his  office.  She  sat  down  beside  his 
desk,  drew  out  the  shelf,  looked  at  the 
dock,  marked  “10:05”  at  the  top  of  the 
page  and  waited.  Brownlow — quick  of 
motion,  keen,  gray-eyed — wasted  no  time  in 
preliminaries  but  began  at  once.  As  he 
finished  his  third  letter,  Rann  came  in. 
Brownlow  looked  up. 

“Well,  Jack?” 

“Chief,  I’m  going  out  on  this  case,”  he 
said,  handing  Brownlow  a  slip  of  paper. 
“I  don’t  think  it’s  much — but  .we’ve  got  to 
get  ’em  all.” 

Brownlow  read  the  slip,  and  Delphine 
smiled  at  Rann. 

“Who  are  you  going  to  take  with  you?” 
asked  Brownlow. 

“Stanwood.” 

“Good!  He’s  safe.  At  least,  he  doesn’t 
talk  as  much  as  you  do.” 

Rann  grinned  and  went  out.  Brownlow 
put  the  slip  down  on  his  desk,  picked  it  up 
after  a  moment  and  said, 

“I  guess  we  had  better  file  this.” 

He  handed  the  slip  to  Delphine,  and  she 
went  to  the  filing-case.  There,  she  looked 
at  it  to  get  the  filing-letter — and  turned  cold 
as  she  read  the  slip  through. 

Chauffeur  for  well-known  contractor,  John  A. 
Barlton,  will  deliver  trunk  of  whisky  at  —  East 
Thirty-seventh  Street  at  1 1 :30.  Side-line  of  his  own. 
Short,  thick-set  man,  marked  with  smallpox. 
Couldn’t  get  his  name. 

Delphine  put  the  slip  in  compartment 
“B.”  White  and  trembling,  she  dragged  her 
heavy  feet  back  to  her  seat  and  sank  down. 
She  looked  up  at  the  clock;  it  was  ten- 
thirty. 
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“Where  was  I —  Why,  what’s  the  matter 
with  you?  Are  you  ill?”  asked  Brownlow, 
looking  at  her. 

“I  don’t  feel  well — I  must  get  some  air.” 

“I’m  sorry.  I  didn’t  notice  it  before.  Go 
home.  I’ll  call  one  of  the  other  girls.” 

Delphine  went  to  the  outer  office,  hastily 
put  on  her  hat  and  coat  and  passed  to  the 
corridor.  In  the  distance,  waiting  for  an 
elevator,  she  saw  Rann — from  whom  few 
escap)ed — standing  with  his  arm  over  Stan- 
wood’s  shoulder,  talking  and  laughing 
gaily.  Rann  stopp>ed  suddenly,  looked 
furtively  at  her,  pushed  Stanwood  into  the 
elevator  as  the  door  opened  and  followed 
him  in. 

Delphine  waited  for  the  next  car. 

Spotty  was  having  a  pleasant  time  on  the 
Avenue,  picking  up  a  short-rider  here  and 
there,  and  slowly  working  his  way  down¬ 
town.  His  success  argued  well  for  his  ven¬ 
ture — next  week.  On  reaching  Tenth  Street, 
he  turned  eastward  to  get  the  trunk  at 
Marvin’s.  He  passed  in  front  of  a  ’bus  and 
saw  Rann  and  Stanwood  in  a  front  seat  on 
top.  Stanwood  waved  his  hand;  Spotty 
laughingly  nodded  and  went  on  to  Mar¬ 
vin’s,  reaching  there  at  a  few  minutes  before 
eleven.  Then  he  went  back  to  Fifth  Avenue 
and  joined  the  procession  moving  up-town. 
He  was  not  due  at  Thirty-seventh  Street 
until  eleven-thirty,  and  he  felt  sure  he  had 
ample  time. 

Just  before  he  reached  Thirty-third 
Street,  Sp>otty  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had 
eight  minutes,  and  if  he  got  across  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  he  would  be  just  in  time.  But 
he  didn’t.  The  green  light  flashed,  signal¬ 
ing  the  traffic  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  halt  and 
allow  that  on  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  pass 
over.  He  waited  impatiently  for  the  yellow 
light  to  direct  the  resumption  of  traffic  on 
the  avenue.  Presently  the  green  light  gave 
way  to  the  red  light — the  warning  that 
the  yellow  light  would  follow  in  an  instant. 
Suddenly  he  heard, 

"Mon  phe!” 

Startled,  Spjotty  turned  and  saw  Del¬ 
phine. 

“Turn  east  on  Thirty-fourth  Street!”  she 
cried.  “You  must — you  must!” 

With  both  hands  she  pulled  op)en  the  door 
of  the  cab  and  scrambled  in. 

Spjotty  knew  that  something  was  wrong — 
the  look  on  Delphine’s  face  told  him  that. 
He  turned  into  Thirty-fourth  and  ran  to  the 


curb  near  Park  Avenue.  He  got  down  and  i 
thhist  his  head  into  the  cab.  t 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked,  anxiously.  J 

“Rann  is  waiting  for  you  and  the  trunk  t 
at  —  East  Thirty-seventh  Street,”  she  said  ( 
excitedly.  “Oh,  how  could  you?”  t 

“How  did  you  find  out?”  demanded 
SpK)tty  sharply.  I 

“Rann  gave  Mr.  Brownlow  a  slip  that  t 
said  a  driver  for  Barltoh  was  delivering  on  1 
his  own  account — I  knew  you  would  go  up  1 
Fifth  Avenue — ”  Delphine  stopped  with  1 
a  sob. 

Sj>otty  saw  it  all.  Barlton  had  given  him 
up  to  Rann,  and  Sp)otty  knew  that  between  i 
the  two  they  could  produce  witnesses  to  I 
prove  anything.  He  must  get  rid  of  the 
trunk — that  was  sure.  He  opened  the  door;  1 

Delphine  stepp>ed  to  the  sidewalk,  and,  1 

touching  his  cap,  Spx)tty  leap)ed  to  his  seat  1 
and  drove  eastward.  He  saw  his  danger 
clearly.  As  soon  as  Rann  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  trunk  would  not  be  delivered, 
he  would  step  to  a  telephone  and  call  for  the  i 

aid  of  the  police.  The  marks — from  which  ] 
he  derived  the  name  “Sp>otty” — would 
make  identification  easy  for  even  the  newest 
pKjliceman.  He  couldn’t  go  to  the  garage. 

That  would  be  watched.  He  decided  to 
cross  over  to  Williamsburg.  He  knew  a 
man  there  who  would  take  the  trunk  for  its 
contents,  and  he  must  reach  him  before  the 
pxjlice  were  warned.  On  approaching  Third 
Avenue,  he  saw  with  dismay  a  heavily 
laden  truck  coming  down  the  avenue.  To 
be  delayed  would  mean  much.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  mi^ke  an  attempt  to  cross  over  in 
front  of  the  truck.  He  tried— and  failed. 

The  truck  crashed  into  the  cab,  smashing 
it,  and  hurling  Sp)otty  and  his  trunk  against 
a  pillar  of  the  Third  Avenue  elevated. 

Spjotty  lay  unconscious  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  amid  the  contents  of  the  trunk 
strewn  along  the  car-tracks. 

It  had  contained  nothing  but  clothing! 

A  crowd  gathered  quickly  about  the  un¬ 
conscious  man,  and  here  and  there  a  boy, 
attracted  by  the  accident,  furtively  picked 
up  some  article  and  skulked  away.  A  px)li(»- 
man  appeared,  called  an  ambulance,  and 
SpKJtty  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Delphine  looked  after  her  father  as 
he  crossed  the  crest  of  the  hill  at 
Park  Avenue  and  started  eastward.  He 
had  escapied  this  time,  but  her  grief  at  his 
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duplicity  shook  her.  She  determined  that 
there  must  be  an  understanding  that  night. 
She  wondered  if  Rann  had  told  Theodore 
that  the  man  they  were  after  was  her  father. 
Of  one  thing  she  was  certain:  She  must 
tell  Theodore  and  get  another  place. 

When  Delphine  reached  her  desk,  she 
looked  about  her  cautiously  and  noticed 
that  Rann  and  Stanwood  had  not  returned. 
Nervously  she  watched  the  door  until 
Brownlow  summoned  her  for  the  afternoon 
letters. 

“Feeling  better?”  he  asked  kindly. 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  replied  Delphine,  look¬ 
ing  at  Ae  clock  and  marking  “1:30”  at  the 
t(^  of  her  book. 

Brownlow  began  abruptly  as  usual,  and 
had  dictated  half  a  dozen  letters  when 
Stanwood  came  in.  Brownlow  p>aused  and 
looked  up. 

“What  luck?” 

“Looks  like  a  dream  to  me,”  said  Stan¬ 
wood,  laughing.  “He  was  most  mysterious 
about  it,  assuring  me  that  he  was  going  to 
give  me  the  surprise  of  my  young  life.  When 
the  man  failed  to  show  up  with  the  trunk, 
we  went  to  a  hotel  and  he  wrote  this  note 
for  you.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see  the 
man  who  gave  him  the  tip.” 

Stanwo^  passed  over  a  sealed  note. 
Delphine  sighed  with  relief.  At  least  she 
could  tell  Theodore  herself.  Brownlow 
opened  the  letter,  started,  and  said  to 
Stanwood, 

“Do  you  know  what  is  in  this  note?” 

Delphine  shivered — she  knew. 

“Not  the  slightest  idea.  Rann’s  usual 
alibi  when  he  fails,  I  suppose.” 

“I’ll  talk  to  you  later  about  it,”  said 
Brownlow.  “Go  now.” 

Stanwood  passed  from  the 
’  ’  room,  Brownlow  looked  steadily  at 
Delphine  for  a  full  moment.  His  keen 
gray  eyes  narrowed,  and  Delphine  felt  her¬ 
self  growing  colder. 

“Where  did  you  go  when  you  went  out 
this  morning?”  he  asked,  slowly. 

“It  was — my  father,”  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

Brownlow  opened  his  eyes  in  surprise. 
He  had  expected  a  flood  of  tears  or  a  lie  of 
some  kind.  •  He  was  not  accustomed  to  frank 
statements  in  connection  with  violations  of 
the  Volstead  Act.  There  were  always 
sweepmg  denials  or  flippant  jests.  Brown- 
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low  reached  for  the  note  Raim  had  sent 
him  and  handed  it  to  Delphine.  She  trem¬ 
bled  as  she  read  it. 

Driver  of  taxi  was  Spotty  Lafitte.  Somebody 
tipped  him. 

“I  couldn’t  help  it,”  she  said  weakly. 
“I  didn’t  know  he  was  doing  it — until  I  read 
the  note  to  get  the  letter  for  filing.” 

Brownlow  thought  a  moment. 

“This  is  a  very  serious  matter — for  you,” 
he  said  slowly.  “Put  your  book  down — 
never  mind  the  letters.  I  will  have  to  think 
over  what  I  shall  do.” 

The  door  opened  quickly  and  Rann 
rushed  in.  His  sallow  face  was  ashen.  He 
looked  at  Delphine  stealthily,  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  Brownlow, 

“Chief,  I  got  to  see  you  alone  for  a  min¬ 
ute.” 

“Miss  Lafitte,  go  to  your  desk,  and  I 
will - ” 

“No;  let  her  stay — but  come  over  here.” 

Brownlow  followed  Rarm  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

“Chief,  somebody  was  playing  a  joke  on 
me  and  Spotty  Lafitte,”  said  Rann  ner¬ 
vously.  “There  wasn’t  any  booze  in  his 
trunk;  but  a  truck  bump>ed  into  him  on 
Third  Avenue  and  broke  his  back.” 

“Heavens!”  cried  Brownlow.  “How - ” 

Rann  nodded  in  the  direction  of  Del¬ 
phine. 

“Make  Stanwood  tell  her — they’re  en¬ 
gaged.” 

Brownlow  hastily  led  Rann  into  the 
outer  office.  In  a  few  minutes  Stanwood 
came  in  and  sat  down  at  Brownlow’s  desk. 
Delphine  looked  at  him  in  terror.  After 
a  moment  of  suspense  he  told  her  some 
one — some  enemy  of  her  father’s — had  in¬ 
formed  Rann,  in  a  joke,  that  her  father 
was  selling  illegal  goods  on  his  own  account, 
using  Barlton’s  cab — that  it  was  a  lie. 

“A  lie?”  cried  Delphine. 

“The  trunk  contained  nothing  but  old 
clothes.” 

Delphine  broke  into  a  wild,  hysterical 
laugh,  and  Stanwood  waited  until  she  grew 
calmer.  Then,  in  a  broken,  tearful  way,  she 
Asked 

“How  did  they  find  it  out?” 

Stanwood  pulled  himself  together. 

“A  truck  ran  into  him  and  smashed - ” 

“Was  my  father  hurt?”  asked  the  girl, 
rising. 
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“He  is  in  the — hospital.” 

“It’s  all  my  fault.  I  was  too  suspicious — 
too  hard.  I  was  the  first  to  believe  the  lie.” 
Delphine  dropped  in  her  chair,  put  her  head 
down  on  her  desk  and  shook  with  sobs. 

“You  go  home  now,”  said  Stanwood,  with 
feeling.  “I’ll  go  see  how  he  is  and  come  up 
and  tell  you  as  soon  as  I  can.” 

“No,  no!  I’m  the  one  to  go!”  cried  Del¬ 
phine,  rising  quickly. 

Stanwood  went  to  the  door,  and  Brownlow 
came  back  with  him. 

“Miss  Lafitte,”  began  Brownlow,  with 
contrition,  “I  can’t  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
that  I — that  we  all — misjudged ” 

“Oh,  that  is  nothing  now!”  exclaimed 
Delphine.  “But  I  must  go - ” 

“Go  with  her,  Stanwo^.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  Delphine  and  Stan¬ 
wood  reached  the  hospital.  The  interne 
said  her  father  had  been  asking  constantly 
for  her  and  took  them  to  the  bedside.  Del¬ 
phine  leaned  over  Spotty  and  sobbingly 
told  him  it  was  all  her  fault.  If  she  had 
only  believed  in  him  more,  it  would  never 
have  happened.  She  repeated  this  again 
and  again,  and  Sp)Otty  was  greatly  moved  by 
her  distress. 

The  old  river-pirate  was  puzzled.  He 
knew  he  had  been  framed — the  relations  of 
Rann  and  Barlton  proved  that — but  he 
couldn’t  understand  the  game  as  it  was 
played.  Why  did  Rann  leave  his  name 
off  the  slip?  Why  did  they  arrange  to  have 
him  arrested  with  a  trunk  of  old  clothes? 
But  these  became  minor  questions  now. 
The  main  one  was  Delphine  leaning  over 
him,  breaking  with  sobs  and  accusing  her¬ 
self  with  the  old,  endearing  ‘^Mon  phe." 
It  was  too  much  for  Sf)otty.  Anything  but 
to  have  her  think  that!  He  must  say  some¬ 
thing  to  make  her  know  it  wasn’t  her  fault. 
He  motioned  the  others  to  step  back  and 
whispered  to  the  girl: 

“You  done  right.  I  changed  the  trunk 
before  I  was  struck — so  it  would  all  be 
respectable.  Don’t  tell  any  one.” 

Delphine  looked  at  him  in  diunb  surprise. 

SPOTTY  lingered  for  a  week.  Just  before 
the  end,  he  asked  Stanwood  to  bring 
The  Fixer  to  see  him.  Delphine  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  there 
waiting.  Spotty  motioned  all  of  them  away 
so  that  he  might  talk  to  The  Fixer  alone. 
“What  was  I  doing  with  a  trunk  of  old 


clothes?  I  thought  the  trunk  was  full  of 
il — like  always.” 

The  Fixer  whispered  steadily  for  6ve 
minutes.  Spotty  listened  in  silence.  All 
the  old  cunning  of  the  river  came  back  to 
him.  He  recalled  that  he  had  thought 
Delphine  was  foolish  when  she  told  Stan¬ 
wood  things  she  didn't  have  to  tell,  but  it 
proved  much  better  for  her  when  she  left 
nothing  for  him  to  find  out  in  some  other 
way.  Spotty  raised  a  thin  white  hand  and 
beckoned  Stanwood.  The  others  all  moved 
forward,  but  he  indicated  that  he  only 
wanted  Stanwood. 

“You  and  Delphine  are  planning  to  get 
married — soon?”  Stanwood  nodded.  “She 
told  you  a  lot  about  me — it  didn’t  change 
you,  and  nothing  I  can  say  will  change  it 
now?” 

“No,”  said  Stanwood. 

“Tell  him.  Fixer.  He’s  all  right.” 

“It  was  a  set-up,”  began  The  Fixer. 
“Barlton  found  out  Spotty  was  goin’  to 
quit,  and  he  wanted  to  get  Delphine  away 
from  you.  He  fixed  it  with  Rann  to  have 
you  arrest  Spotty.  He  figured  you’d  learn 
Spotty’s  record  and  throw  the  girl  down. 
Then,  when  the  trunk  showed  nothin’  but 
old  clothes,  he  was  goin’  to  make  a  holler 
about  the  police  houndin’  a  man  he  was 
tryin’  to  reform,  and  get  a  grip  on  Spotty 
and  the  girl.  It  sounded  slick,  but  it  went 
wrong  when  the  girl  got  the  tip  and  butted 
in.  You  always  slip — when  you  run  double. 
I  quit  him.” 

Six)tty  motioned  for  Delphine,  and  the 
girl  came  and  stood  by  Stanwood,  waiting 
for  her  father  to  speak,  but  he  spoke  to 
Stanwood. 

“You  tell  her  what  you  think  best- 
sometime.” 

And  Sp)otty  smiled  as  he  saw  them  stand¬ 
ing  there  before  him,  for  out  of  his  mean  and 
sordid  surroundings,  and  in  spite  of  his 
grotesque  standards,  he  had  won  a  true 
respectability  for  Delphine  at  last. 

“In  two  more  days,  I’d  ’a’  had  my  own 
taxi  and  beat  ’em  both.  Let  me  get  some 
sleep — now,”  he  said  wearily. 

Stanwood  kept  his  word,  though  he  told 
Spotty’s  story  in  his  own  way.  And  he  did 
more.  In  the  patois  of  The  Fixer,  he  “got 
Barlton  and  Rann,”  and  “got  ’em”  in  such 
a  way  that  each  believed  the  other  had  given 
him  up — a  game  that  highly  apjjealed  to 
such  an  artist  in  fixing  as  The  Fixer. 
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The  first  aeroplane  to  come  that 
way  had  just  hummed  by  in  the 
blue  zenith;  and  though  the 
Cuckoo  and  his  wife,  esp)ecially 
his  wife,  were  consistently  “cut”  as  “im¬ 
possibles”  in  all  self-respecting  bird  cir¬ 
cles,  as  yet  no  staid  bird  dowager  had  frig¬ 
idly  withdrawn,  to  sail  away  on  scornful 
wing,  when  the  Cuckoo  had  put  in  a  word 
at  the  conference  which,  in  their  first  alarm, 
the  birds  had  summoned. 

The  danger  was  now,  however,  over,  for 
the  aeroplane  was  hull  down  on  the  horizon, 
and,  recalled  thus  to  the  proprieties,  more 
than  one  bird  was  looking  askance  at  the 
Cuckoo  who,  though  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  time  had  come  in  which  to 
efface  himself,  was  still  talking. 

“It  must  have  been  a  bird,”  he  said,  “for 
butterflies  flutter,  dragon-flies  flit,  bees  and 
wasps  buzz,  and  other  insects  go  about 
their  business  in  the  air,  just  above  or  not 
far  from  the  ground.  But  we  birds  are  the 
only  creatures  who  may  be  said  to  fly,  in 
the  sense  of  boldly  launching  ourselves  into 
or  cleaving  space,  like  the  strange  bird  crea¬ 
ture  which  has  just  gone  by.” 

Even  the  Dove  who,  for  all  her  gentle¬ 
ness,  is  very  particular  about  the  company 
she  keef>s,  ruffled  her  wing-feathers  un¬ 
easily  at  the  Cuckoo’s  tacit  claim  to  be 
“one  of  themselves”  when  he  had  used  the 
words:  “we  birds.”  The  Dove  was,  how¬ 
ever,  too  shy  to  put  him  in  his  place.  Not 
»  the  Blackbird.  He  always  falls  to  scold¬ 
ing  the  world  at  large  when  startled;  and 
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though  badly  startled  by  the  aeroplane,  his 
alarm  had  caused  him  thus  far  to  keep  a 
still  tongue  in  his  head. 

Even  now,  he  was  too  shaken  in  nerve  to 
raise  his  voice  to  his  usual  high-pitched 
scold,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  nasty. 

“I  don’t  call  your  furtive  way  of  slink¬ 
ing  about  ‘flying,’  ”  he  said  to  the  Cuckoo. 
“  ‘Slink’  is  an  ugly  word  to  apply  to  bird- 
flight,  which  is  the  most  graceful,  beautiful 
and  distinguished  of  all  movements.  But, 
then,  you  are  the  one  discreditable  member 
of  the  bird  tribe.  You  haven’t  even  what 
men  folk  call  ‘a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,’  as  names  go.  That,  no  doubt,  is 
how  Adam  came  to  overlook  you  when  tak¬ 
ing  a  census  of  respectable  bird  household¬ 
ers  for  naming  purposes.  You  are  not  a 
name;  you  are  merely  a  nuisance,  known 
only  by  the  horrid  noise  you  make — a  sort 
of  street-cry,  as  it  were,  in  our  beautiful 
bird-streets  of  lane  and  hedgerow.  You 
are,  indeed,  like  the  man  thief  of  whom  we 
have  heard  human  beings  speak  as  going 
about  pretending  to  cry  a  trade,  pretending 
to  be  ready  to  buy  rags  and  refuse,  but 
really  on  the  lookout  for  what  he  may  pick 
up  or  pilfer.  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as 
a  bird  police  force,  you  would  have  bwn 
hauled  off  to  jail  long  ago,  under  the 
Rogue-and-Vagrant  Act.  It  is  quite  true 
that  you  ape  your  betters  by  going  abroad 
to  the  south  of  France  or  some  other  fash¬ 
ionable  wintering-place,  but  I  expect  that 
even  there  you  lead  a  disreputable  life, 
1*3 
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making  a  sort  of  flying  advertisement  of 
yourself,  like  a  noisy  hawker  hawking  his 
wares,  though  what  you  gave  got  to  hawk — 

I  wish  to  goodness  the  hawk  had  got  you — 
except  stolen  eggs  would  puzzle  any  one  to 
know.” 

The  Cuckoo  did  not  condescend  to  an¬ 
swer,  but  dropped,  wings  closed — like  a 
rude  boy  who  slouches  away,  hands  thrust 
carelessly  into  pockets,  to  let  you  know  that 
he  has  paid  no  attention  to  a  word  you 
have  said  to  him  for  his  own  good — from  his 
perch  on  a  tree-top.  I  saw  him  sliding  low 
through  the  air  over  a  plowed  field.  Then 
he  planed  upward  into  a  green  mist  between 
some  branches,  threw  over  his  shoulder  a 
mocking  “Cuckoo!”  and  was  gone.  Half 
a  minute  later,  like  a  muffled  flute  blown 
by  fairy  lips  within  a  drum,  a  faint  and  hol¬ 
low  echo  of  his  cry  was  borne  to  us  from  a 
far  hill. 

“As  a  home-keeping  bird,  living  happily 
with  my  husband,”  said  the  Dove,  “I  dis¬ 
approve  entirely  of  the  Cuckoo’s  house¬ 
hold  arrangements  and  irregular  life.  But 
I  wish  to  be  charitable,  and  in  justice  to 
him  we  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  very 
unfortunate  in  his  wife.  Who  knows  but 
that  if  he  had  had  a  good  wife,  making  his 
home  bright  and  happy,  bringing  up  her 
children  herself  instead  of” — here  the  Dove 
drew  a  wing  over  her  head,  which  is  the 
bird  equivalent  to  blushing — “instead  of 
leaving  them  at  other  folks’  doors — who 
knows,  if  he  had  had  another  sort  of  wife, 
that  the  Cuckoo  might  not  have  been  a 
very  different  bird?” 

The  Dove,  who  generally  confines  her 
remarks  to  “Croo-roo-roo,”  and  then  ad¬ 
dresses  herself  only  to  her  husband,  was 
quite  out  of  breath  and  very  fluttered  by 
so  long  a  sp>eech. 

“I  always  feel,”'she  went  on  sadly,  when 
she  got  back  her  breath,  “that  the  Cuckoo 
must  be  a  very  lonely  bird — no  home,  no 
wife,  no  children  that  he  can  rightly  call 
his  own.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  has  such 
disreputable  belongings  that  he  drifts  about 
— more  hke  a  floating  scrap  of  cloud  than  a 
living  and  feathered  bird.  Aimlessly  he 
flits  from  place  to  place  and  from  tree  to 
tree,  ashamed,  as  it  were,  to  show  his  face; 
for  it  is  generally  only  the  tail-end  of  him — 
and  then  only  as  he  is  disappearing — that 
we  see.  I  am  sure  he  is  not  happy, 


though  he  does  sing,  if  sing  it  can  be 
called,  as  he  flies.  We  birds,  when  sud¬ 
denly  wakened  or  in  pain,  trill,  some  of 
us,  a  brief  stave  of  song  that  means 
not  gladness  but  possibly  only  terror  or 
grief,  and  that  singular  sound  which  the 
Cuckoo  utters  always  seems  to  me  inex¬ 
pressibly  sad.  Poor,  lonely  Cuckoo!  For 
all  his  wickedness,  I  cannot  but  be  sorry 
for  him.” 

The  Starling  who,  like  some  one  timing 
a  banjo,  had  been  making  sharp  little  noises 
which  sounded  like  “Glit!  Glit!”  but  may 
have  been  meant  for  “Tut!  Tut!”  now  broke 
in  impatiently. 

“Slit  my  tongue!”  he  exclaimed,  for  he  is 
often  slangy,  and  as  cheeky  as  a  street  Arab, 
much  more  so  than  what  is  called  the  “com¬ 
mon  sparrow,”  who  is  “common”  only  in 
the  matter  of  numbers.  There  being  so 
many  of  them,  every  sparrow  has  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  himself,  and  so  may  be 
pugnacious,  but  he  is  never  “common” 
in  his  speech  or  ways,  which  the  leering, 
jeering,  sneering  House  Starling  gener¬ 
ally  is. 

“Split  my  tongue,  old  thing,”  wheezed  the 
Starling,  “but  how  you  do  slop  the  senti¬ 
ment  about!  ‘Poor,  lonely  Cuckoo’  in¬ 
deed!  He  is  only  lonely — he  will  see  to 
that,  for  he  is  calling,  ‘Come  and  kiss  me!’ 
all  day,  and  sometimes  quite  late  into  the 
night — when  he  is  up  to  wickedness,  which 
he  is  wise  enough  to  let  no  other  eye,  not 
even  his  wife’s,  witness,  lest  she  turn  king’s  « 
evidence  against  him  some  day.  ‘Lonely!’ 

I  wish  I  were  half  as  lonely  as  he.  Why,  • 
the  Cuckoo  has  the  merriest  and  best  time 
of  all  the  birds!  Life  is  one  long  honey-  ' 
moon  with  him,  and  no  house  to  build,  no 
brood  to  feed  and  rear,  and  so  with  none  of 
the  many  home  cares  which  turn  some  of  us 
gray.” 

“Cease  your  ribald  gibberings,  sir!”  re¬ 
buked  Choirmaster  Thrush,  who  very  much 
resents  that  so  little  an  “other-worldly,” 
not  to  say  so  wickedly  this-wordly  a  bird 
as  the  Jackdaw  should  don  clerical  attire 
and  live  in  a  church.  I  have  indeed  hewd 
it  whispered  that  the  Thrush’s  ambition 
was  to  become  a  bird  clergyman,  and  tlwt 
although  he  never  got  higher  than  choir¬ 
master,  he  is  very  much  inclined  to  fan^ 
that  his  perch  on  the  tree-top  is  a  pulpit, 
and  that  a  very  large  congregation  hangs 
upon  every  note  of  his  song-sermon.  Except 
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for  a  pardonable  weakness  for  snails — just 
as  some  excellent  folk,  including  clergy¬ 
men,  cannot  say  “No'’  to  an  oyster — Choir¬ 
master  Thrush  is  one  of  the  most  well-con¬ 
ducted  and  orderly-living  of  the  feathered 
tribe. 

“My  sympathies,”  continued  Choir¬ 
master  Thrush — and  by  the  way  he  spoke 
you  might  really  have  thought  him  to  be  a 
bird  clergyman — “are  all  with  good  Mis¬ 
tress  Dove  in  her  wish  to  be  charitable. 
But  there  is  no  di^uising  the  fact  that  the 
Cuckoos,  husband  and  ■^e — for  he  is  not 
only  fully  cognizant  of,  but  is  an  accomplice 
in  his  wife’s  evil  deeds — have  a  nefarious 
record.  Good  Mistress  Dove  must  be  re¬ 
minded  that  her  home  has  not  suffered,  as 
the  homes  of  some  of  us  have — ask  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meadow  Pippit,  or  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hedge  Sparrow — under  the  beaks  of  this 
evil-doing  pair.  It  is  not  that  they  palm 
off  their  own  eggs  upon  other  people  as 
theirs  (the  other  people’s)  own,  and  so 
shift  upon  others  the  burden  of  finding 
food  for  Cuckoo  nestlings;  of  teaching 
Cuckoo  children  their  ‘a’  for  air,  above, 
around,  adown;  ‘b’  for  bird,  beautiful, 
buoyant,  balanced;  ‘c’  for  cat,  cruel,  cun¬ 
ning,  clawed,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  of  train¬ 
ing  Cuckoo  children  to  fly.  That  is  a  fraud 
which  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  to  com¬ 
mit  that  fraud,  they  first  of  sill  commit  an 
act  of  burglary.  They  do  worse  than  house- 
break  and  burgle,  for  they  carry  away,  to 
kill  and  to  destroy,  some  of  the  poor,  de¬ 
ceived  bird-parents’  egg-children.  And 
such  criminals  by  nature  are  the  whole 
Cuckoo  tribe  that  the  young  Cuckoo,  when 
hatched,  rewards  his  kind  foster-parents  for 
all  their  affection  and  care  by  casting  their 
foster-parents’  own  innocent  offspring  out 
of  the  nest,  to  die  a  miserable  death  by  cats 
or  by  exposure — and  that  is  t-t-tanta- 
mount  to  m-m-m-murder!” 

His  feelings  too  much  for  him.  Choirmas¬ 
ter  Thrush’s  voice  throbbed  into  a  deep, 
long-drawn  and  sobbing  “jug,  jug,  jug,”  al¬ 
most  as  liquid  and  lovely  as  the  nightin¬ 
gale’s. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  brief  stave  of  song 
to  which,  so  the  Dove  had  said,  birds 
suddenly  wakened  or  in  pain  give  ut¬ 
terance. 

In  any  case.  Choirmaster  Thrush  had. 


the  next  moment,  the  best  of  causes  to 
be  both  surprised  and  alarmed,  for  a 
gruff  and  deep  voice  broke  in  behind  his 
very  ear. 

It  was  old  Judge  Owl,  who,  unseen  and 
unsuspjected,  had  been  listening  to  the 
whole  bird  conference  from  the  hollow 
place  in  the  tree  where  he  had  been  taking 
a  nap. 

When  he  spoke,  the  other  birds  nearly 
jump>ed  out  of  their  feathers  with  fright. 

“The  verdict  of  this  court  is,”  said  the 
Owl,  “that  the  Cuckoo  be  taken  by  the 
beak  to  the  place  in  Switzerland  where 
they  make  clocks,  and  there  be  imprisoned 
in  a  deck,  and  allowed  to  come  outside  for 
exercise  only  for  a  few  seconds  in  every 
hour  and  half-hour  for  the  rest  of  his  natuural 
life.” 

Then — the  impudence  of  it! — right  under 
the  Owl’s  very  nose,  and  as  if  to  say, 
“You  have  got  to  catch  him  first,” 
rang  out  a  mocking:  “Cuckoo!  Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!” 

“Do  your  duty,  sir,  and  seize  the  pris¬ 
oner,”  conunanded  the  Owl  sternly,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  directly  and,  to  my  con¬ 
sternation,  to  me. 

So  completely  screened  in,  aroimd,  above, 
beneath  by  thick  foliage,  was  the  little  arbor 
high  up  in  the  tree  where,  all  this  time,  I 
had  lain  hidden,  that  I  did  not  suppose  the 
Owl  could  see  me,  for  none  of  the  other 
birds  had  done  so. 

But  when  he  ordered  me  to  do  my  duty 
by  arresting  the  Cuckoo,  I  rose  to  obey, 
missed  my  footing  among  the  branches, 
and  fell — not  out  of  a  tree  but  out  of  the 
bed  in  which  I  had  been  sleeping  and  dream¬ 
ing,  and  just  in  time  to  hear  and  to  see  the 
cuckoo  in  the  “wag  at  the  wall”  clock, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  can  out:  “Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  Cuck¬ 
oo!”  nod  his  head,  flap  his  wings  deri¬ 
sively  at  me  and  slip  back  behind  the 
little  door,  which  closed  after  him  with  a 
snap. 

But  I  have  wondered  sometimes  since, 
whether,  long,  long  ago,  something  not  un¬ 
like  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  my  dream 
really  happ)ened,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  may 
not  be  the  explanation  of  how  the  cuckoo 
first  got  into  the  clock. 
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W  Fanny  Hawthorn  (Eileen  Huban)  ex- 
F  plains  to  Alan  JtffcoU  (Gordon  Ask) 
why  she  will  not  marry  him.  in  spite  of 
the  situation  on  which  this  interesting 
play  is  based.  “Don't  kid  yourself,  my 
lad."  she  says.  “It  isn't  because  I'm  afraid 
of  spoiling  your  life,  but  because  I'm  afraid 
of  spoiling  mine.  .  .  .  The  chap  Fanny  Haw¬ 
thorn  weds  has  got  to  be  made  of  different 
stuff  from  you.  my  lad." 


Fa  nny  H  awthorn 

An  Absorbing  and  Significant  Play  That 
Has  Been  a  Substantial  Success  Both  in 
London  and  in  New  York 

By  Stanley  Houghton 

Published  by  courier  of  the  Vanderbilt  Producing  Company 


HINDLE  is  one  of  the  prosperous 
manufacturing  towns  of  Lanca¬ 
shire — cotton  goods  being  its  chief 
product.  Lancashire  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  English  industry,  and  its  people 
have  great  county  pride.  They  are  in¬ 
clined  to  look  upon  London  as  a  place  where 
rich  Lancashire  men  go  for  a  spree  if  they 
have  not  time  to  go  to  Monte  Carlo  or  Paris. 
Here  Christopher  Hawthorn  and  Nathaniel 
Jejcote  started  out  together  as  weavers 
some  forty  years  ago.  Christopher  is  a 
gentle  soul,  lacking  the  ambition  and  drive 
that  have  sent  Jejffcote  ahead,  and  to-day 
he  is  working  at  the  loom  in  Daisy  Bank 
Mill,  which  is  now  owned  by  Nathaniel. 
But  as  master  and  man  they  still  remain 
friends,  for  Jeffcote  is  not  one  to  forget 
associates  of  his  less  prosperous  days. 

To-night  the  Hawthorns  are  in  a  state  of 
great  disturbance.  They  have  just  dis¬ 
covered  that  Fanny,  their  daughter,  has 
spent  the  week-end  at  Llandudno  with 
Alan  Jefcote,  Nathaniel's  son.  She  went 
away  with  Mary  Hollins,  but  Mary  was 
drowned  at  Blackpool,  and  it  was  in  this 
way  that  they  learned  about  Fanny  and 
Alan. 

Gentle  old  Christopher  is  terribly  broken 
up.  His  wife,  a  bitter-tongued,  shrewish 
woman,  is  more  angry  than  hurt.  Her 
rapacity  soon  asserts  itself,  how'ever,  and  her 
second  thought  is  that  now  they  can  perhaps 
force  an  alliance  between  themselves  and 
Ure  rich  Jeffcotes.  She  is  furious  at  Fanny's 
indifference,  and  especially  when  Fanny 
says  that  she  didn’t  ask  Alan  to  marry  her. 
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Mrs.  Hawthorn  insists  that  her  husband  go 
up  to  the  Jejfcotes'  to-night,  and  she  warns 
him  not  to  be  too  soft. 

After  hearing  the  story,  Jeffcote  sends 
Christopher  away,  telling  him  to  return  the 
next  night  writh  his  wife  and  Fanny.  Na¬ 
thaniel  has  a  harsh  code,  but  learning  that 
his  son  is  the  offender  has  not  altered  his 
idea  of  what  is  due  Fanny  and  her  parents. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  that  Alan  shall 
marry  the  girl. 

Alan  J^cote  is  a  pleasant,  easy-going 
fellow.  He  stumbles  in  after  midnight,  a 
bit  the  worse  for  liquor.  He  stamps  round 
the  library  noisily,  and  presently  his  father 
stalks  in.  Alan  makes  amiable  reference  to 
his  condition,  but  Jejfcote  is  in  no  mood  for 
pleasantry. 

Jeffcote:  Thou  cursed  young  fool!  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  take  a  strap  to 
thee — so  I  could.  Why  hadn’t  thou  the 
sense  to  pay  for  thy  pleasures,  instead  of 
getting  mix^  up  with  a  straight  girl?  I’ve 
never  kept  thee  short  of  brass.  And  if 
thou  must  have  a  straight  girl,  thou  might 
have  kept  off  one  from  the  milL  Let  alone 
her  father’s  one  of  my  oldest  friends. 

Alan:  What’s  going  to  be  done? 

Jeffcote:  I  said  I’d  see  him  treated 
right. 

Alan  {brightening'.  What’ll  they  take? 

Jeffcote  {dangerously)'.  I  said  I’d  see 
them  treated  rigM.  If  thou  expects  I’m 
going  to  square  it  with  a  check  and  that 
thou’s  going  to  slip  away  scot-free,  thou’s 
sadly  mistaken.  Thou’s  going  to  wed  the 
lass. 
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Alan:  But  I  cannot!  You  know — 
Beatrice — I  can’t! 

Jeffcx)Te:  Thou  mun  tell  Beatrice  it’s  off. 

Alan:  Father,  I  don’t  want  to  wed 
Fanny!  I  want  to  wed  Beatrice. 

Jeffcoxe:  Dost  thou  love  Beatrice? 

Alan:  Yes. 

Jeffcoxe:  I’m  glad  of  it.  It’s  right  that 
thou  should  suffer  as  well  as  her. 

Alan:  It’s  me  that’s  got  to  go  through  it. 
It  doesn’t  hurt  thee  if  I  wed  Fanny  Haw¬ 
thorn. 

Jeffcoxe:  So  you  think  it  easy  for  me  to 
see  thee  wed  Fanny  Hawthorn?  Hearken! 
Dost  thou  know  how  I  began  life?  Dost 
thou  know  that  I  started  as  tenter  in 
Walmesley’s  shed  when  I  were  eight  years  of 
age,  and  ^at,  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall 
leave  the  biggest  fortune  ever  made  in  the 
cotton  trade  in  Hindle?  Dost  know  what 
my  thought  has  been  when  laboring  these 
thirty  years  to  get  all  that  brass  together? 
Not  what  pleasure  I  could  get  out  of  spend¬ 
ing,  but  what  power  and  influence  I  were 
piling  up  the  while.  I  was  set  on  found¬ 
ing  a  great  Arm  that  would  be  famous  not 
only  all  over  Lancashire  but  all  over  the 
world.  Dost  thou  think  as  I ’weren’t  right 
glad  when  thou  goes  and  gets  engaged  to 
Tim  Farrar’s  la^?  Tim  Farrar,  as  were 
mayor  of  Hindle  and  got  knighted  when 
the  king  come  to  open  the  new  town  hall — 
Tim  Farrar  that  owns  Lane  End  Shed,  next 
biggest  place  to  Daisy  Bank  in  Hindle. 
Why,  it  were  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart 
to  see  thee  wed  Tim  Farrar’s  lass — ^and, 
hap{)en,  to  see  thee  running  both  mills  afore 
I  ^ed.  And  now  what  falls  out?  Lad  as 
I’d  looked  to  keep  on  the  tradition  and 
build  the  business  bigger  still  goes  and  weds 
one  of  my  own  weavers!  Dost  think  that’s 
no  disappointment  to  me?  Hearken!  I’d 
put  down  ten  thousand  quid  if  thou  could 
honestly  wed  Beatrice  Farrar.  But  thou 
can’t  honestly  wed  her,  not  if  I  put  down  a 
million.  There’s  only  one  lass  thou  can 
honestly  wed  now,  and  that’s  Fanny  Haw¬ 
thorn,  and,  by  God,  I’m  going  to  see  that 
thou  does  it! 

RS.  JEFFCOTE  is  overcome  when 
her  husband  breaks  the  news  to  her — 
not  so  much  at  AlarCs  transgression — she  is 
tenderly  lenient  toward  her  son — but  at 
Nathaniel's  decision  that  he  must  marry 
Fanny.  She  considers  that  Fanny  is  not 


good  enough  to  marry  Alan,  and  sa5rs  that 
he  shall  not  if  she  can  stop  it.  “But,  you 
can’t,  old  lass,”  says  her  husband.  “I  wear 
the  breeches  in  this  house.” 

The  Farrars  are  announced.  His  wife 
tells  Beatrice,  while  he  breaks  the  news  to 
Sir  Timothy. 

Sir  Timothy  thinks  that  Nathaniel's  ideas 
of  friendship  and  honor  are  quixotic.  So 
when  Alan  defies  his  father.  Sir  Timothy 
backs  him  up.  But  Nathaniel  has  a  power¬ 
ful  weapon  in  his  hand — his  money.  He 
threatens — ^and  Alan  knows  it  is  not  idle— 
to  leave  every  farthing  to  his  nephew  if  Alan 
refuses  to  do  his  duty  by  Fanny. 

Alan:  Very  well.  Leave  it  to  Travis.  a 
I’m  going  to  stick  to  Beatrice  if  she’ll  have 
me.  You  can  cut  us  off  with  a  shilling  if  3 
you’ve  a  mind  to — ^both  of  you. 

He  feels  quite  certain  of  Beatrice.  She  ] 
loves  him  too  much  to  give  him  up.  And 
she  will  admire  the  way  he  stood  up  to  his  1 
father  and  hers,  and  be  willing  to  face  I 

poverty  for  a  few  years.  They  call  her  1 

in,  and  the  two  old  men  go  out  and  leave  1 
them  together.  Alan  pleads  hard,  search¬ 
ing  for  ^e  argriments  which  he  thinks  will 
appeal  moSc  to  her. 

Alan:  It  was  just  a  lark.  I’m  ashamed 
of  myself,  just  as  I  should  be  if  you  caught 
me  drunk.  I  can’t  defend  myself.  I  feel 
just  an  utter  swine.  What  I  felt  for  Fanny 
was  simply  base — horrible - 

Beatrice:  And  how  had  you  always 
thought  of  me? 

Alan:  Bee,  what  I  felt  for  you  was  some¬ 
thing — ^higher — ^finer - 

Beatrice:  Was  it?  Or  are  you  only 
trying  to  make  yourself  believe  that? 

Alan:  No;  I  respect  you. 

Beatrice  (thinking)’.  I  wonder  which 
feeling  a  woman  would  rather  rouse.  And 
I  wonder  which  is  most  like  love. 

Alan:  All  the  time.  Bee,  I  have  never 
loved  any  one  but  you. 

Beatrice:  You  say  so  now.  But,  for¬ 
give  me,  Alan,  how  am  I  to  know? 

Alan:  I  am  trying  to  show  you  that 
Fanny  was  one  thing,  you  were  another. 

Can’t  you  understand?  You  know  that 
father  says  I  am  to  marry  Fanny? 

Beatrice:  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Alan:  I  told  him  I’d  see  him  damned 
first. 

Beatrice  (with  a  movement  of  pleasure)'. 

You  did? 
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Alan  {quickly,  ncting  that  he  has  scored) : 
Bee,  you’ll  stick  to  me,  although  I  sha’n’t 
have  a  penny?  I’ll  get  to  work,  though. 
I’ll  work  for  you.  You  won’t  have  any 

II  cause  to  reproach  me.  If  you’ll  only  stick 
to  me!  If  only  you’ll  tell  me  you  for¬ 
give  me! 

Beatrice:  Could  you  have  forgiven 
me— if  I  had  done  the  same  as  you? 

Alan  {surprised)'.  But  —  you  —  you 
couldn’t  do  it! 

Beatrice:  Fanny  Hawthorn  did. 

Alan:  She’s  not  your  class. 

Beatrice:  She’s  a  woman. 

Alan:  That’s  just  it.  It’s  different  with 
a  woman. 

Beatrice:  Yet  you  expect  me  to  forgive 
you.  It  doesn’t  seem  fair. 

Alan:  It  isn’t  fair.  But  it’s  usual. 
It’s  what  everybody  agrees  to. 

Beatrice:  I’m  old-fashioned  enough  to 
really  believe  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  men  and  women  in  cases  of  this 
sort.  You  see,  men  have  never  had  to 
exercise  self-control,  like  women  have. 
And  so  I’m  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  able 
to  forgive  you.  But  Fanny  Hawthorn  has 
a  better  right  to  you  than  I  have. 

Alan  argues,  but  this  is  Beatrice's  last 

I  word;  so  he  reluctantly  gives  her  his  promise 
to  marry  Fanny.  Having  done  so,  he  swag¬ 
gers  a  bit,  feeling  very  noble  and  heroic. 

The  Farrars  leave,  and  Portly  after  the 
Hawthorns  come  in,  Christopher  meeker 
than  usual,  Mrs.  Hawthorn  a  mixture  of 
determination  and  triumph.  Fanny  is  quite 
the  easiest  one  there.  She  gives  stare  for 
stare,  not  boldly,  but  without  embarrass¬ 
ment.  They  rehearse  the  details  of  the 
affair  and  plan  for  the  wedding,  Fanny 
sitting  all  the  while  in  stubborn  silence. 
Alan  finally  breaks  in. 

Alan:  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Fanny 
says. 

Fanny:  I  was  just  wondering  where  I 
come  in. 

Jeffcote:  You’d  better  leave  it  to  us. 
We’ll  settle  this  job  for  you. 

Fanny:  It  doesn’t  suit  me  to  let  you 
settle  my  affairs  writhout  so  much  as  con¬ 
sulting  me. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn:  Consulting  you? 
What  is  there  to  consult  about.  I’d  like  to 
luww?  You  want  to  marry  Alan,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  all  we’re  talking  about  is  the  best 
way  to  bring  it  about. 
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Fanny:  That’s  just  where  you  make  the 
mistake.  I  don’t  want  to  marry  Alan. 
And,  what’s  more,  I  haven’t  the  least  inten¬ 
tion  of  marrying  him. 

They  are  all  amazed. 

Jeffcote:  Now,  what  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Fanny:  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  I’ll 
trouble  you  to  talk  to  me  without  swearing 
at  me.  I’m  not  one  of  the  family  yet. 

Jeffcote:  Well,  I’m  hanged! 

He  is  much  more  polite  to  Fanny  after 
this,  for  she  has  impressed  him.  But  now 
he  rubs  his  head  and  looks  round  queerly 
at  the  others. 

Mrs.  Jeffcote:  Why  shouldn’t  she  have 
her  own  way?  I  don’t  think  we  have  any 
right  to  press  her;  I  don’t  really. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn:  All  you’re  after  is  to 
get  Alan  out  of  the  hole  he’s  in.  You  don’t 
care  about  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Jeffcote:  I’m  sorry  for  Fanny,  but 
of  course  I  care  more  about  my  own  child. 
After  all,  she  knows  better  than  we  do 
whether  she  wants  to  marry  Alan. 

Jeffcote:  Now  then,  Alan,  what’s  the 
meaning  of  this?  You’ve  not  been  getting 
at  her  to-day  and  wheedling  her  into  this? 

Alan:  Good  Lord,  no!  What  would 
have  been  the  good  <rf  that?  Besides,  I 
never  thought  of  it.  Look  here,  father; 
just  let  me  have  a  talk  to  her  alone.  It’s 
not  likely  she’ll  care  to  speak  with  all  you 
folk  sitting  round.  {The  old  folks  leave 
the  room.)  Now,  Fanny,  what’s  all  this 
nonsense  about?  Why  won’t  you  marry 
me?  My  father’s  serious  enough.  He 
means  it  when  he  says  he  wants  you  to. 
What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Fanny  {faintly  amused)’.  How  is  it  you 
aren’t  going  to  marry  Beatrice  Farrar? 
Weren’t  you  fond  of  her? 

Alan:  Very. 

Fanny:  But  you  were  fonder  of  me — eh? 
Come  now;  you  must  have  been,  or  you 
wouldn’t  have  given  her  up  for  me. 

Alan:  I  gave  her  up  because  my  father 
made  me. 

Fanny:  Made  you?  Good  Lord!  A 
chap  of  your  age! 

Alan:  My  father’s  a  man  who  will  have 
his  own  way. 

Fanny:  You  can  tell  him  to  go  and  hang 
himself.  He  hasn’t  got  any  hold  over  you. 

Alan:  That’s  just  what  he  has.  He  can 
keep  me  short  of  brass. 
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Fanny:  Then  all  you  want  to  wed  me  for 
is  for  what  you’ll  get  with  me.  I’m  to  be 
given  away  with  a  pound  of  tea,  as  it  were. 

Alan;  No.  You  know  I  like  you,  Fanny — 
I’m  fond  of  you. 

Fanny:  You  didn’t  give  up  Beatrice 
because  of  me,  but  because  of  the  money. 

Alan:  If  it  comes  to  that,  I  didn’t  really 
give  her  up  at  all.  I  may  as  well  be  straight 
with  you.  It  was  she  that  gave  me  up. 

Fanny:  What  did  she  do  that  for?  Her 
father’s  plenty  of  money,  and  she  can  get 
round  him,  I’ll  bet,  if  you  can’t  get  roimd 
yours. 

Alan:  She  gave  me  up  because  she 
thought  it  was  her  duty  to,  because  she 
thought  you  had  the  right  to  marry  me. 

Fanny:  Glory!  She  must  be  queer! 

Alan:  It  was  jolly  fine  of  her!  You 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  see  that. 

Fanny:  Fine  to  give  you  up?  {She 
shrugs  her  shoulders^  Well,  I  reckon  it  was 
a  sacrifice  of  a  sort.  That  is,  if  she  loves 
you.  If  I  loved  a  chap,  I  wouldn’t  do  that. 

Alan:  You  would!  You’re  doing  it  now. 
Women  are  more  unselfish  than  men,  and  no 
mistake. 

Fanny:  What  are  you  getting  at? 

Alan:  I  know  why  you  won’t  marry  me. 
You’re  doing  it  for  my  sake. 

Fanny:  How  do  you  make  that  out? 

Alan:  You  don’t  want  to  spoil  my  life. 
I’m  not  intending  to  say  anything  unkind, 
but,  of  course,  it’s  as  clear  as  daylight  that 
you’d  damage  my  prospects  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  You  can  see  that,  can’t  you? 

Fanny:  Aye!  I  can  see  it  now  you  point 
it  out.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  before. 

Alan:  Then  that  isn’t  why  you  re¬ 
fused  me? 

Fanny:  Don’t  you  kid  yourself,  my  lad. 
It  isn’t  because  I’m  afraid  of  spoiling  your 
life,  but  because  I’m  afraid  of  spoiling  mine. 
That  didn’t  occur  to  you? 

Alan  {not  quite  Me  to  take  this  in):  It 
didn’t. 

Fanny:  You  never  thought  that  anybody 
else  could  be  as  selfish  as  yourself. 

Alan:  I  may  be  very  conceited,  but  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  hurt  yourself  by  wed¬ 
ding  me.  You’d  come  in  for  plenty  of 
brass,  anyhow. 

Fanny:  I  don’t  know  as  money’s  much 
to  go  by  when  it  comes  to  a  job  of  this  sort. 
It’s  more  important  to  get  the  right  chap. 
Suppose  it  didn’t  last?  Weddings  brought 


about  this  road  have  a  knack  of  turning  out 
badly.  Would  you  ever  forget  it  was  your 
father  bade  you  marry  me?  Y ou’d  bear  me 
a  grudge  all  your  life  for  that. 

Alan  Hang  it;  I’m  not  such  a  cad! 

Fanny:  You  wouldn’t  be  able  to  help  it 
It  mostly  happens  that  road.  You  don’t 
find  me  making  a  mess  of  my  life  like  that 

Alan:  But  you  must  marry  me.  Dmi’t 
you  see  it’s  your  duty  to? 

Fanny:  I  like  your  cheek! 

Alan;  But  look  here;  I’m  going  to  fail 
between  two  stools.  It’s  all  up  with 
Beatrice,  of  course.  And  if  you  won’t  have 
me,  I  shall  have  parted  from  her  to  no 
purpose — besides  getting  kicked  out  of  the 
house  by  my  father  more  than  likely.  - 

Fanny:  Nay,  nay!  He’ll  not  punish 
you  for  this.  He  doesn’t  know  it’s  ym 
fault  I’m  not  willing  to  wed  you.  He’ll 
be  only  too  pleased  to  get  shut  of  me  with¬ 
out  eating  his  own  words.  He’ll  forgive 
you  on  the  spot,  and  you  can  make  it  up 
with  Beatrice  to-morrow. 

Alan:  I  can  never  make  it  up  with  Bee. 
You  won’t  imderstand  a  girl  like  Bee.  I 
couldn’t  think  of  even  trying  for  months, 
and  then  it  may  be  too  late.  I’m  not  the 
only  pebble  on  the  beach.  And  I’m  a 
damaged  one  at  that. 

Fanny:  She’s  fond  of  you,  you  said? 

Alan  :  Yes.  I  think  she’s  very  fond  of  me. 

Fanny:  Then  she’ll  make  it  up  in  a 
fortnight. 

Alan  {moodily):  You  said  you  were  fond 
of  me  once,  but  it  hasn’t  taken  you  long  to 
alter.  You  didn’t  ever  really  love  me? 

Fanny:  Love  you?  Good  heavens!  Of 
course  not!  You’re  a  man,  and  I  was  your 
little  fancy.  Well,  I’m  a  woman,  and  you 
were  my  little  fancy. 

Alan;  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
didn’t  care  any  more  for  me  than  a  feUow 
cares  for  any  girl  he  happens  to  pick  up? 

Fanny:  Yes.  Are  you  shocked? 

Alan:  It’s  a  bit  thick;  it  is  really. 

Fanny:  You’re  a  beauty  to  talk! 

Alan:  It  sounds  so  jolly  immoral.  I 
never  thought  of  a  girl  looking  on  a  chap  just 
like  that!  I  made  sure  you  wanted  to  marry 
me  if  you  got  the  chance. 

Fanny:  No  fear.  You’re  not  good 
enough  for  rne.  The  chap  Fanny  Haw¬ 
thorn  weds  has  got  to  be  made  of  different 
stuff  from  you,  my  lad.  My  husband,  if 
ever  I  have  one,  will  be  a  man — not  a  fellow 
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who’ll  throw  over  his  girl  at  his  father’s 
bidding.  Strikes  me  the  sons  of  these  rich 
manufacturers  are  all  much  alike.  They 
seem  a  bit  weak  in  the  upper  story.  It’s 
their  father’s  brass  that’s  too  much  for 
them,  happen.  They  don’t  know  how  to 
spend  it  properly.  They’re  like  chaps  who 
can’t  carry  their  drink  because  they  aren’t 
used  to  it.  The  brass  gets  into  their  heads, 
like. 

Alan:  Hang  it,  Fanny;  I’m  not  quite  a 
fool! 

Fanny:  No.  You’re  not  a  fool  alto¬ 
gether.  But  there’s  summat  lacking. 
You’re  not  man  enough  for  me.  You’re  a 
nice  lad,  and  I’m  fond  of  you.  But  I 
couldn’t  ever  marry  you.  Come  along  now, 
and  bid  me  farewell. 
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Alan:  I  can’t  make  you  out  rightly, 
Fanny,  but  you’re  a  damn  good  sort,  and  I 
wish  there  were  more  like  you. 

Fanny:  Good-by,  lad. 

Alan  {grasping  her  hand)'.  Good-by, 
Fanny.  And  good  luck. 

Fanny:  And  now  call  them  in  again. 

Jejffcote,  when  the  old  folks  return,  comes 
straight  to  the  point. 

Jeffcote:  Well?  WTiat’s  it  to  be?  Are 
you  going  to  wed  our  Alan  or  are  you  not? 

Fanny:  I’m  not. 

Alan:  It’s  no  good,  father.  I  can’t  help 
it.  I’ve  done  all  I  can.  She  won’t  have  me. 

Jeffcote:  I’m  beat  this  time.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it.  There’s  no  fathoming  a 
woman.  And  these  are  the  creatures  that 
want  us  to  give  them  votes! 
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Fanny  Hawthorn 


After  this,  Jeffcolt  does  not  attempt  to 
influence  the  discussion. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn  (in  a  shrill  voice):  Do 
you  tell  us  you’re  throwing  away  a  chance 
like  this? 

Fanny:  You’ve  heard. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn;  I  call  it  wicked — I  do 
indeed!  I  can  see  you  are  downright  bad, 
through  and  through!  There’s  one  thing  I 
tell  you  straight:  Our  house  is  no  place 
for  thee  after  tWs. 

Fanny:  You’re  not  really  angry  with  me 
because  of  what  I’ve  done.  It’s  because 
I’m  not  going  to  have  any  of  Mr.  Jeffcote’s 
money  that  you  want  to  turn  me  out  of  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn:  It’s  not!  It’s  because 
you  chose  to  be  a  girl  who’s  lost  her  reputa¬ 
tion,  instead  of  letting  Alan  make  you  into 
an  honest  woman. 

Fanny:  How  can  he  do  that? 

Mrs.  Hawthorn:  By  wedding  you,  of 
course. 

Fanny:  You  called  him  a  blackguard  this 
morning. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn:  So  he  is  a  blackguard. 

Fanny:  I  don’t  see  how  marrying  a 
blackguard  is  going  to  turn  me  into  an 
honest  woman. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn:  If  he  marries  you,  he 
won’t  be  a  blackguard  any  longer. 

Fanny:  Then  it  looks  as  if  I’m  asked  to 
wed  him  to  turn  him  into  an  honest  man. 

Alan:  It’s  no  use  bandying  words  about 
what’s  over  and  done  with.  I  want  to  know 
what’s  all  this  talk  of  turning  Fanny  out  of 
doors? 

Hawthorn;  Take  no  heed  of  it.  My 
missus  don’t  rightly  know  what  she’s  saying 
just  now. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn:  Don’t  she?  You’re 
making  a  big  mistake  if  you  think  that. 
Fanny  can  go  home  and  fetch  her  things, 
and  after  that  she  may  pack  off. 

Hawthorn;  That  she’ll  not! 

Mrs.  Hawthorn:  Then  I’ll  make  it  so 
hot  for  her  in  the  house,  and  for  thee,  too, 
that  thou’ll  be  glad  to  see  the  back  of  her! 

Fanny:  This  hasn’t  got  anything  to  do 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffcote,  has  it?  (She 
rises.) 

Alan:  It’s  got  something  to  do  with  me, 
though!  I’m  not  going  to  see  you  without  a 
home. 


Fanny  (smilinf^):  It’s  right  good  of  you, 
Alan ;  but  I  sha’n’t  starve.  I’m  not  without 
a  trade  at  my  flnger-tips,  thou  knows. 
I’m  a  Lancashire  lass,  and  so  long  as  there’s 
weaving-sheds  in  Lsmcashire,  I  shall  earn 
enough  brass  to  keep  me  going.  I  wouldn’t 
live  at  home  again  after  this,  not  anyhow. 
I’m  going  to  be  on  my  own  in  future.  (To 
her  father.)  You’ve  no  call  to  be  afraid. 
I’m  not  going  to  disgrace  you.  But  so  long 
as  I’ve  to  live  my  own  life,  I  don’t  see  why  I 
shouldn’t  choose  what  it’s  to  be. 

As  Fanny  is  going  out,  Mrs.  Jefcok 
speaks. 

Mrs.  Jeffcote:  Good-by,  Fanny  Haw¬ 
thorn.  If  ever  you  want  help,  come  to 
me. 

Fanny:  Ah!  You  didn’t  want  us  to  wed? 

Mrs.  Jeffcote:  No. 

Fanny:  You  were  straight  enough. 

Mrs.  Jeffcote:  I’m  sure  this  is  the  best 
way  out.  I  couldn’t  see  any  hope  the  other 
way. 

The  Hawthorns  leave. 

Mrs.  Jeffcote:  Where  are  you  going  to, 
Alan? 

Alan:  I’m  just  running  round  to  Farrar’s 
— to  see  Beatrice. 

Mrs.  Jeffcote  (not  surprised):  You’re 
going  to  ask  her  to  marry  you? 

Alan  (laconically):  Happen  I  am. 

Jeffcote:  Well,  I’m  damned!  Dost 
thou  reckon  she’ll  have  thee? 

Alan:  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Jeffcote:  Aren’t  you  reckoning  with¬ 
out  me? 

Alan:  Hang  it;  be  fair!  I’ve  done  my 
best.  It’s  not  my  fault  that  Fanny  won’t 
have  me. 

Jeffcote:  Well,  if  Beatrice  Farrar  can 
fancy  thee,  it’s  not  for  me  to  be  too  par¬ 
ticular.  Get  along!  I’m  disgusted  with 
thee. 

Alan  goes. 

Mrs.  Jeffcote:  Beatrice  will  have  him. 
She  loves  him;  she  told  me  so. 

Jeffcote:  There’s  no  accounting  for 
tastes.  (He  ruminates.)  So  Beatrice  loves 
him,  does  she?  Eh — but  women  are  queer 
folk!  Who’d  have  thought  that  Fanny 
would  refuse  to  wed  him? 

Mrs.  Jeffcote:  It  is  strange.  It  makes 
you  feel  there  is  something  in  Pro^^dence 
after  all. 


Next  month's  play  will  be  a  delif;htful  new  American  comedy  called  “Kempy,”  by  J.  C.  and 
EllioU  Nugent.  ^  November  Evervbody’s — out  October  14th. 
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NOW  that  Miss  Merilda  Tillinghast, 
by  disappearing  completely,  had 
gotten  herself  embodied  in  the 
mystery  she  was  so  bent  on  solv¬ 
ing,  the  interest  of  her  niece,  Natalie  Mal- 
linson,  turned  to  acute  alarm.  The  two 
ladies  had  come  to  the  One  Pine  Inn  in  the 
mountains — Natalie  under  protest;  Miss 
Merilda,  who  had  a  romantic  longing  for 
adventure,  impelled  by  a  statement  in  the 
inn’s  booklet  that  there  was  a  bird-bath 
with  a  mystery.  But  Natalie  was  taken  at 
once  by  the  queer  assortment  of  people  she 
found  round  the  hotel.  First,  there  was 
Jones,  the  clerk.  She  had  met  him  five 
years  before  on  a  Pacific  liner — a  strange, 
violent-tempered  creature,  who  had  killed 
a  coolie  on  the  voyage.  A  soul-scar,  he 
said  he  had.  Then  there  were  Miss  Pringle, 
the  proprietress,  who  seemed  very  uneasy 
about  something;  Tillie,  the  Swedish  cook, 
who  was  a  circus  rider,  vaudeville  performer 
or  something  like  that  and  had  a  husband 
who  was  talked  of  but  was  not  in  evidence; 
Bill,  the  chauffeur,  a  good-for-nothing  indi¬ 
vidual  with  an  invalid  brother,  and  weak- 
willed  Sammy  Todd,  whose  sister  was  one 
of  the  waitresses.  All  of  these  Natalie 
resolved  to  study. 

Miss  Merilda’s  attention,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  focused  on  an  unnumbered 
room  she  discovered  on  the  top  floor,  which 
was  occupied  but  which  no  one  ever  entered. 
Food  was  deposited  in  the  hall  outside  and 
taken  within.  Miss  Merilda  was  sure  that  if 
any  unusual  situation  existed,  it  centered 
about  this  apartment.  So  she  pleaded 
illness,  stayed  upnstairs  and  kept  an  eye  as 
well  as  she  could  on  that  unnumbered  room. 

But  presently  the  bird-bath  did  yield 
a  mystery,  quite  as  startling  as  it  was  un¬ 
expected.  For  in  it  one  morning  was  found 
the  badly  bruised  body  of  a  woman.  She 
had  arrived  in  an  automobile  several  days 
before  with  a  man,  evidently  an  Italian, 
taking  refuge  from  a  bad  and  prolonged 
storm.  So  imposing  and  regal  was  her 
manner  that  Natalie  dubbed  her  the 
“princess-woman.”  And  now  she  was 
dead — and  apparently  murdered,  her  body 
found  that  morning  in  the  bird-bath. 

Natalie’s  thoughts  immediately  flew  to 
Jones,  for  she  had  heard  him  say  savagely 
to  the  princess- woman,  “You  will — if  it’s 
the  last  act  of  your  life  and  mine!”  And 
at  three  o’clock  the  next  morning,  investi¬ 
gating  a  noise  in  the  hall,  she  had  seen  Jones 
in  the  bathroom  with  a  blood-stained  towel 
and  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  He  had  cut 
himself  shaving,  he  tedd  her.  But,  in  spite 
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The  Soul-Scar 


of  this,  the  girl  had  an  inexplicable  desire 
to  protect  the  man;  so  she  said  nothing. 

Burby,  the  coroner,  arrived,  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  handling  the  case,  and  also  pjolice 
officials  from  a  near-by  city.  Every  one  was 
questioned,  but  no  evidence  to  fasten  the 
crime  was  produced.  Meanwhile,  Natalie 
made  two  discoveries.  She  saw  in  the  hands 
of  Sammy  Todd  ruby  earrings  which  she 
recognized  as  those  the  murdered  woman  had 
worn.  Also,  in  the  car  in  which  the  woman 
had  come  to  the  inn,  she  found  a  quantity 
of  jewels.  These  were  tied  up  in  a  blood¬ 
stained  handkerchief.  And  she  remembered 
Jones  and  the  shaving  episode — but  no;  she 
could  not  believe  him  guilty.  She  hid  the 
jewels  in  her  room,  from  which  they  were 
almost  immediately  stolen.  She  had  reasons 
for  suspiecting  Bill  of  this.  She  took  Jones 
into  her  con  dence  about  the  earrings  and 
together  they  went  to  Sammy  Todd’s  house, 
but  were  denied  admittance.  On  the  way 
back  the  clerk  was  attacked  in  the  darkness, 
and  afterward  fired  on  by  some  one  else. 
On  repx)rting  this,  the  px)licemen  started  out 
to  search  for  the  assailants. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  Natalie 
discovered  that  her  aunt  had  vanished. 
She  rushed  down  stairs  to  tell  the  news. 
Just  then  the  policemen  arrived  with  a  pris¬ 
oner.  He  was  the  murdered  woman’s  com- 
p>anion — the  Italian.  He  stood  before  the 
coroner  and  accused  Jones. 

“He  is  the  man!”  he  cried.  “He  say,  if 
she  leave  with  me,  he  keel - ” 

“You  hear  him,  Jones?”  the  coroner 
asked  sharply.  “What  have  you  got  to 
say?” 

And  Jones  replied  simply: 

“What  can  I  say?  It  is  true.” 

A  moment  later,  handcuffs  were  on  his 
wrists. 

Natalie  went  back  to  her  aunt’s  room 
and  threw  herself  across  Miss  Meril- 
da’s  bed,  burying  her  face  in  her  arms.  She 
had  no  gift  for  tears.  Her  outburst  was  dry, 
withering — a  sand-storm  in  a  desert — fol¬ 
lowed  by  exhaustion. 

The  click  of  the  handcuffs,  the  unemotion¬ 
al  exactness  of  the  clerk’s  admission,  the 
horror  on  the  faces  group)ed  behind  him  had 
shattered  her  carefully  reared  structure  of 
faith. 

When  she  raised  her  head,  the  room  had 
warmed  under  the  touch  of  the  sun.  A  bar 


of  golden  light  pjoked  its  way  through  the 
interlacing  branches  of  the  sugar-maple  out¬ 
side  and  twinkled  over  Miss  Merilda’s  open 
dressing-case.  The  dear  familiar  absurdi¬ 
ties — the  head-harness  worn  at  night  to 
subdue  a  set  of  double  chins;  the  ^x  of 
anti-fat  lozenges;  an  evil-smeliing  bottle  of 
citronella  oil,  a  concoction  far  more  objec¬ 
tionable  than  the  mosquitoes  for  which  it 
was  intended ;  a  boudoir-cap  liberally  sprin¬ 
kled  with  pink  bows — how  much  a  part  of 
their  indefatigible  owner  they  all  were! 

Natalie  sat  up  and  pushed  the  hair  back 
from  her  forehead.  Where  was  Aunt  Meril- 
da?  With  the  question  came  the  conviction 
that  the  clerk’s  arrest  had  not  solved  the 
mystery  that  was  hanging  over  the  One 
Pine  Inn.  The  three-cornered  fight  in  the 
moonlight,  the  white  package  with  the  red 
string,  the  ruby  earrings,  the  extraordinary 
behavior  of  Sammy  Todd,  the  room  without 
a  number,  the - 

The  room  without  a  number! 

At  last  the  solution!  Aunt  Merilda  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  some  sleuthing- 
meddlesome  old  try-patience — h.d  sneaked 
off  to  the  top  floor  and - 

Ask  Miss  Pringle  for  help?  The  lady  of 
the  house,  aided  and  abetted  by  Tillie,  had 
staged  a  complete  collap)se.  The  two  police¬ 
men — Mr.  Burby?  Still  shut  in  the  office 
with  Jones  and  the  Italian.  Bill?  A  vision 
of  the  chauffeur’s  ugly  scowl. 

After  all,  why  ask  for  help> — why  focus 
attention  on  Aunt  Merilda?  The  silly-billy 
might  not  want  to  have  any  one  know  what 
she’d  been  up  to. 

On  the  top  floor,  Natalie  found  twelve 
doors — twe  ve  closed,  unlocked  doors.  All 
led  to  bedrooms — all  were  empty.  37 — 38— 
39 — small  brass  numerals  in  need  of  polish¬ 
ing  but  clear  enough  to  be  deciphered.  The 
arrangement  was  porplexingly  simple — 
no  turns,  no  alcoves — nothing  but  a 
straight,  wide  corridor.  And,  then.  Miss 
M^rilda’s  description — a  cul-de-sac  under 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  roof.  She  retraced 
her  stepjs.  Yes;  there  it  was.  She  had 
passed  it  twice  without  realizing  that  it  was 
not  a  pmrt  of  the  stairway  itself.  There  was 
not  even  a  knob  or  a  keyhole — a  slight 
difference  only  in  the  panels — a  grimy  spot, 
the  imprints  of  many  fingers. 

A  moment  of  indecision — so  gripping  is 
the  fear  of  the  unknown — then,  alive  to  full 
consciousness  of  danger,  Natalie  pushed 
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softly.  The  door  did  not  yield.  She  pulled. 
Still  it  held. 

“S-sh!”  A  warning  whisper. 

The  investigating  hand  paused  in  mid¬ 
air.  The  door  creaJred  back,  an  inch  at  a 
time.  A  shado¥ry  blur — lif)s  close  to  the 
crack — one  whispered  word. 

Natalie  Mallinson’s  mouth  opened,  but 
no  sound  came.  Her  lips  were  stiff.  So 
this  was  the  secret  of  the  unnumbered 
room— a  secret  which  left  one  helpless, 
impotent. 

How  long  she  stood  in  dazed  silence,  she 
never  knew.  A  cry  from  somewhere  outside 
the  house  roused  her — a  weird  echo,  faint, 
imreal,  far-distant.  But  she  had  all  she  could 
attend  to  right  where  she  was.  Once  more 
her  hand  sought  the  door  of  the  unnum¬ 
bered  room. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  house, 
a  small  figure  loped  with  uneasy,  restless 
steps  across  the  flat  rock,  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth.  Now  it  faced  toward  the 
broad  meadow-lands  of  the  west  valley, 
now  toward  the  chimneys  of  the  One  Pine 
Inn,  with  their  wreaths  of  morning  smoke. 

As  well  for  Natalie  that  she  could  not  see 
Sammy  Todd’s  strange  antics,  could  not 
know  when  he  left  the  rock  to  hover  over 
something  lying  among  the  huckleberry 
bushes — as  well  that  she  could  not  glmp)se 
the  pair  of  feet  that  stuck  out  thipugh  a 
break  in  the  thicket,  the.  hand  that  lay  uj>- 
tumed  to  the  sun,  limp,  nerveless. 

The  boy  touched  the  hand  cautiously, 
waited,  touched  it  again.  With  a  shake  of 
the  head,  he  scuttled  back  to  the  rock  and 
began  that  distracted,  aimless  zigzag — his 
small  black  eyes  ever  on  the  alert. 

A  waitress  opened  the  dining-room  win¬ 
dows.  The  boy  saw  Tillie  picking  beans  in 
the  kitchen-garden,  and,  ten  minutes  later, 
he  saw  Natalie  Mallinson  run  from  the 
house  to  the  bam — from  the  bam  to  the 
bowling-alley — to  the  house  again. 

With  an  eager  whine  he  settled  down 
cross-legged,  his  fingers  stripping  the  leaves 
from  a  mullein-stalk,  his  ears  cocked  for 
any  sound  from  the  thicket. 

\/|’E.\NW'HILE.  at  the  inn,  events 
moved  with  machinelike  precision. 
A  coroner’s  inquest  was  as  great  a  novelty 
in  Mink  Harbor  as  the  circus.  Wagons, 
carryalls,  now  and  then  a  flivver  roll^  up 
the  road  to  park  on  the  front  lawn — country 
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people  arriving  armed  with  lunch-baskets. 
The  men  grouped  to  talk  of  fertilizers  and 
mowing-machines;  the  wives  gossiped. 
One  woman  had  a  bag  of  socks  to  dam, 
another  a  pair .  of  overalls  that  needed 
patching. 

Mr.  Burby  and  the  doctor  who  had  ex¬ 
amined  the  body  closeted  themselves  in  a 
room  up-stairs,  while  at  a  table  in  the 
office,  the  two  policemen  and  their  prisoners 
ate  a  substantial  breakfast.  After  a  tub, 
a  shave  and  fresh  linen,  the  Italian  looked 
as  dapper  as  an  advertisement  for  a  new 
brand  of  collars,  his  confidence  increasing 
with  every  mouthful.  Jones,  still  in  the 
disfiguring  sweater,  hunched  his  shoulders 
over  a  plate  and  bolted  bacon,  flabby  pan¬ 
cakes  and  coffee. 

All  four  men  came  to  their  feet  with  a 
jerk  at  Natalie  Mallinson’s  unexpected 
appearance.  She  had  not  waited  for  the 
formality  of  a  knock. 

“I  thought  you  said  no  one  was  to  leave 
this  house?”  ' 

“We  did  say  so!” — in  a  roar  from  both 
officers. 

“Tell  me,  then” — carefully  keeping  her 
eyes  away  from  Jones — ^‘what’s  b^ome  of 
Bill?  He’s  gone!  The  buckboard’s  gone!” 
She  advanced  to  the  table.  “You’re  a 
fine  pair,  calling  yourselves  officers  of  the 
law!  This  common,  ignorant  chauffeur 
has  put  it  all  over  you.  He’s  nm  away, 
taken  his  brother  and  all  their  belongings. 
Can’t  you  see — don’t  you  realize  what  a 
mistake  you’ve  made?” 

Something  clicked  in  the  clerk’s  throat. 
His  expression  changed.  A  mirthless  smile 
tightened  the  lines  about  his  mouth. 

There  was  a  hurried  consultation  between 
the  two  policemen,  a  volley  of  questions, 
a  whispered  council  of  war. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Italian’s  resent¬ 
ment  as  he  foimd  himself  being  put  back 
into  handcuffs,  Natalie  looked  for  the  first 
time  at  the  silent  figure  by  her  side. 

“Where’s  my  aimt?  Tell  me!”  The 
question  was  hardly  more  than  a  breath. 
“What  have  you  done  with  her?  You  were 
the  only  one  who  knew  she  meant  to  visit 
that  room.  What  have  you  done  with  her?” 
The  clerk’s  eyes  narrow’ed.  Despair  drove 
her  on.  “Oh,  please,  please  don’t  look  like 
that!  I  need  help — you  can’t — you  won’t 
fail  me” — her  voice  breaking.  “You’re 
the  only  one  I  have  to  depend  upon.  What 
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did  you  say  to  Miss  Tillinghast  last  evening 
while  we  were  all  in  the  dining-room? 
What  happened  after  she  talked  to  you 
and— BiU?” 

The  two  officers  turned  from  the  Italian. 

“What’s  this  about  your  aunt?” 

“She’s  been  gone  all  night.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  right  away?” 

“I  didn’t  know  it  myself  until  just  a  little 
while  ago.  I  thought  she  was  in  her  room, 
safe;  but — ^but — it  seems  she  was  told 
something — something  that  threw  suspicion 
on  Bill  and,  while  we  were  all  at  supper,  she 
went  to  the  bam  and - ” 

A  sudden  crash.  The  breakfast-table, 
cups,  saucers,  coffee-pot,  knives,  forks  in  a 
litter  on  the  floor — the  two  officers  hurled 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  small  room.  Hold¬ 
ing  a  large  metal  tea-tray  in  front  of  him  as 
a  shield,  Jones  retreated  cautiously  toward 
the  door. 

“Stand  back,”  he  ordered,  “all  of  you!” 

One  of  the  policemen  was  on  the  floor 
among  the  broken  dishes.  As  the  other 
reached  for  his  six-shooter,  the  tray  caught 
him  full  in  the  face.  The  next  instant  they 
heard  Jones  plunging  down  the  flight  of 
steps  to  the  front  lawn. 

A  small  car  headed  toward  Mink  Harbor 
had  just  disgorged  its  load  of  curiosity- 
seekers.  The  clerk  made  the  tonneau  in  one 
leap.  W'ith  a  sweep  of  an  arm,  he  caught  the 
youthful  driver  by  the  back  of  the  collar 
and  swung  him  over  the  side.  Vaulting 
into  the  front  seat,  he  slid  imder  the  wheel 
and  threw  in  the  clutch.  The  car  shot 
forward. 

Everywhere  mud,  slime,  pools  of  water. 
Only  by  steering  from  side  to  side  could  the 
worst  spots  be  covered. 

Beyond  the  woods,  the  road-bed  changed. 
More  treacherous,  if  possible,  the  ruts, 
some  of  them  a  foot  high,  were  baked  dry 
and  hard.  With  a  grating  of  gears,  the  car 
took  the  up  grade.  From  the  high  ground 
could  be  seen  the  lake,  spreading  like  a  sheet 
of  silver  between  the  mountains. 

Turning,  Jones  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
jitney  glistening  in  all  its  outrageous  new¬ 
ness.  Pursuit!  With  the  eye  of  a  practised 
driver,  he  gaged  the  advantage  the  lighter 
car  would  have  in  the  race,  and  brought  his 
toe  down  on  the  accelerator. 

Fifty  yards  ahead,  a  giant  oak,  blasted  by 
the  storm,  hung  at  a  perilous  angle  over  the 
road. 


The  clerk’s  wits,  sharpened  by  danger, 
worked  like  a  steel  trap.  He  saw  the  tree, 
conceived  on  the  instant  a  daring  play  and, 
knowing  well  that  the  odds  were  against 
him,  let  his  machine  come  to  a  stop  under 
the  lee  of  the  bank.  Snatching  a  towing- 
chain  from  the  floor  of  the  tonneau,  he 
reached  up  and  fastened  one  end  about  a 
thick  branch.  On  the  ground,  he  secured 
the  other  end  to  the  springs,  jumped  back 
to  his  seat  and  set  the  engine  racing.  The 
rear  wheels  bucked,  bumped,  rose  from  the 
road  and  spun  helplessly. 

The  chug-chug  of  the  jitney  grew  louder. 

A  quick  shift  of  gears,  a  groan,  a  crackle, 
a  snap.  The  fissure  in  the  trunk  widened. 
The  upper  half  of  the  giant  oak  came  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  Jones  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  grinned  at  the  success  of  his 
coup.  The  engine  still  running,  he  wrenched 
the  chain  free  and  flung  it  aside.  A  bullet 
spattered  through  the  wind-shield.  With  a 
leisurely  wave  of  the  hand  to  the  two  officers 
who  stared  at  him  helplessly  through  the 
interlacing  branches,  he  climbed  into  his 
place,  settled  himself,  unmindful  of  a  second 
bullet  that  wizzed  dangerously  close  to  his 
left  ear,  and  let  in  the  clutch. 

The  fallen  tree  was  an  effectual  barrier 
across  the  Mink  Harbor  road;  the  only 
other  way  to  the  landing  was  by  the  Lake- 
port  tumpike^a  shabby  stretch  of  rock  and 
gravel  that  tore  the  heart  out  of  a  car. 
Twenty  minutes  gained,  if  a  second! 

AS  JONES  reached  the  lake,  he  swung 
car  into  the  shallow  ditch  at  the  side  (rf 
the  road  and,  disr^arding  the  door,  jumped 
over  the  side.  Stepping  up  to  an  old  man 
who  was  sorting  fishing-tackle  on  the  wood¬ 
en  float,  the  clerk  jingled  some  loose  coin 
in  his  trousers  pocket. 

“Where’s  the  Nixie?” 

A  shake  of  the  head  was  his  reply. 

Jones  looked  up  the  road,  the  one  that 
led  to  the  lake  by  way  of  the  turnpike. 
Still  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance,  a  small 
car  turned  into  sight. 

“Where’s  the  one-lung  scow  Joe  uses?” 
A  gnarled  thumb  dabbed  the  air.  An 
unseaworthy-looking  rowboat,  in  it  a  small 
kicker,  was  drawn  well  up  on  the  beach. 

A  shrug  of  contempt  from  the  clerk— 
a  searching  scrutiny  of  the  horizon. 

Far  out  on  the  lake,  a  small,  trim  power¬ 
boat  was  gliding  rapidly  toward  the  shore. 
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Snatching  a  paddle  from  the  rack  on  the 
side  of  the  ^anty,  he  slid  a  long  green  canoe 
off  the  float. 

“See  you  later!”  Dropping  on  one  knee 
in  the  canoe,  he  dipjjed  the  paddle  into  the 
water  and  headed  with  a  long,  even  stroke 
for  the  approaching  motor-boat, 
i  A  young  lady  in  a  Bramley  dress  and 
large  tortoise-shell  glasses  turned  the  wheel 
of  the  motor-boat  with  a  p>air  of  capable 
brown  hands,  but,  no  matter  how  she  veered, 
the  canoe  which  had  just  shot  out  from  shore 
!  seemed  determined  to  be  run  down.  With 
an  indignant  exclamation  she  shut  off  the 
engine.  The  canoe  swept  alongside.  . 

“Excuse  me!”  An  arm  in  a  faded  misfit 
sweater  gripped  the  side  of  the  motor-boat. 
“I  want  to  hire  this  outfit  for  one  hour. 
Oh— all  right” — catching  the  upward  tilt 
of  the  sunburned  nose — “borrow  it,  then.” 

Already  he  was  half-way  over  the  side. 

“What’s  the  idea?” 

“We  change  places. 

“If  this  is  an  adventure” — the  owner  of 
the  nose  was  disposed  to  bargain — “coimt 
I  me  in  on  it.  I’ll  take  you  where  you  want 
‘  to  go.” 

“Nothing  doing — too  risky.” 

The  girl  gathered  her  scant  henna  colored 
skirt  about  her  knees  and  stepped  into  the 
canoe. 

“I  hope  you’ll  meet  her  in  time,”  she 
.  observed,  as  she  seated  herself  and  picked 
r  up  the  paddle.  “There’s  a  minister  in  that 
f  little  gray  cabin  near  the  Chesire  Cat  Tea 
I  House.  He’s  awfully  nice  and  quite  accom¬ 
modating.  Leave  the  boat  at  Mink 
Harbor  and — good  luck!” 

Jones,  forgetting  that  he  was  bareheaded, 
lifted  his  hand  to  his  head. 

‘Thanks  for  the  tip  and  all  the  rest — 
you’re  a  regular  feller!” 

He  started  the  engine,  swept  the  long 
^te  bow  round  in  a  circle  and  headed 
tOTOrd  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and — the 
railway  station. 

LJALF  an  hour  later,  a  low,  rakish-look- 
ing  gray  roadster  drew  up  before  the 
door  of  the  One  Pine  Inn.  Its  driver,  a 
thick-set  man  in  blue  serge,  topped  off  by 
a  rowdy  black-and-white  checke ‘-board 
cap,  stepped  out  with  easy  assurance  and 
mounted  the  stairway  to  the  porch.  He 
noted  the  excited  countryfolk,  the  wide  open 
front  door,  the  group  in  the  hall. 
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“May  I  come  in?”  the  checker-board  cap 
made  a  gallant  semicircle  and,  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  girl  standing  tragically  dumb 
in  the  center  of  the  group:  “What’s  the 
trouble,  sister?  Anything  I  can  do?” 

Natalie  Mallinson  never  could  under¬ 
stand  what  it  was  that  made  her  turn  to  this 
stranger  and  fling  her  troubles  on  his  laven¬ 
der-silk  shirt-front.  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  she  would,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  have  taken  for  a  confidant. 

With  a  despairing  gesture  she  indicated 
the  gaping  mouths,  curious  eyes,  and  drew 
him  into  the  living-room.  In  an  incoherent 
umble  of  words  she  told  all  that  had  haj)- 
pened,  ending  with  the  disappearance  of 
Miss  Merilda  and  the  flight  of  the  clerk. 

When  she  had  finished,  the  man  nodded 
with  a  sympathetic  interest  that  went  nine- 
tenths  of  the  way  toward  calming  the  beat  in 
her  temples. 

“You’ve  brought  your  troubles  to  the 
right  doctor,  sister,”  he  said.  “I’m  O’Meara 
—  Tim  O’Meara  —  O’Meara’s  Detective 
Agency — my  card.” 

With  a  flourish  he  drew  out  an  elabo¬ 
rately  printed  piece  of  pasteboard. 

Natalie  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  the 
suddenness  with  which  things  happened  at 
the  One  Pine  Irm  that  she  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  see  Mr.  De  Valera  himself 
pop  out  of  the  piano  like  a  jack-in-a-box  and 
start  to  lay  about  with  a  shillalah.  The 
opportune  appearance  of  a  New  York 
detective,  even  a  detective  undoubtedly  as 
well  known  as  Tim  O’Meara,  did  not  seem 
at  all  unusual.  She  accepted  the  card  with¬ 
out  looking  at  it,  twisting  it  absently  be¬ 
tween  her  fingers. 

The  part  of  her  story  that  seemed  to 
interest  O’Meara  the  most  was  Jones.  And, 
after  that,  the  unnumbered  room  on  the 
top  floor.  He  made  her  go  over  what 
she  had  told  him  again,  interrupting  con¬ 
stantly  with  questions.  Once  he  consulted 
a  note-book  full  of  pothooks  and  hieroglyph¬ 
ics,  over  which  he  shook  his  head  and  pursed 
his  lips  in  alternate  disgust  and  satisfaction. 
When  the  rubber  band  had  been  snapped 
round  the  book,  the  book  thrust  back  into 
his  jMKket,  he  gave  Natalie’s  shoulder  an 
encouraging  pat. 

“You  and  me  are  going  to  get  on  like  a 
pair  of  old  shoes,  sister,”  he  confided. 
“Let’s  go  out  and  talk  to  this  Miss  Pringle, 
and  then  we’ll  be  after  finding  your  aunt. 
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I  doubt  me  if  the  good  lady’s  far  from  the 
home  plate.  She - ” 

A  sneeze,  an  explosive,  hastily  smothered 
sneeze - 

O’Meara  thrust  an  arm  out  the  window 
beside  which  they  had  been  sitting  and 
drew  into  view  a  plump,  red-cheeked  young 
woman.  Without  a  word  he  assist^  her 
over  the  sill,  all  arms  and  scrambling,  sturdy 
legs. 

Once  inside  the  room,  the  girl  smoothed 
her  apron,  stole  a  sidelong  look  at  Natalie, 
and  courtesied. 

It  was  Sammy  Todd’s  sister. 

“Young  woman” — the  detective  wagged 
his  forefinger  under  the  snub  nose — “that’s 
no  way  to  come  u{X)n  a  man  with  a  weak 
heart.  You  must  have  something  heavy 
on  your  chest.  Let’s  have  it.” 

The  girl  courtesied  again. 

“I  ben  listenin’!” 

“The  divil  you  say!”  O’Meara  smiled. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  heard  what  you  said  about 
that  room  on  the  top  floor.”  And  then, 
forgetting  her  awkwardness:  “You  an’ 
her” — pointing  toward  Natalie — “needn’t 
be  afraid.  I  ben  up  there.  It  ain’t  what 
you  think.” 

O’Meara  adjusted  his  tie. 

“Come  across!  What  is  it?” 

“Chicken-pox.” 

“No,  no!”  Natalie  Mallinson  leaned  for¬ 
ward.  “Smallpox!  Smallpox  is  what - ” 

“Oh,  huh!” — a  contemptuous  gnmt  from 
the  Todd  girl.  “That’s  what  they  all  been 
a-thinkin’.  Tried  not  to  let  on,  but  I  knew 
they  was  up  to  somep)en’.  First,  Lucy,  the 
new  waitress,  was  with  us;  then  she  wasn’t. 
Miss  Pringle  said  she’d  took  sick  an’  went 
home,  but  no  one  knew  when  or  how.  Me, 
I  kep’  quiet  an’  watched.  By  an’  by,  I 
caught  Tillie  carryin’  a  tray  up-stairs. 
Right  off  I  knew  where  I  could  find  Lucy 
Painter.  When  I  got  a  chance,  I  slipped  in 
an’  talked  to  her.  She  ain’t  no  more  had 
smallpox  than  me.  I  nursed  Sam  through 
chicken-pox — I  oughta  know.” 

“In  that  case” — O’Meara  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  girls — “I  vote,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  Miss  Pringle,  we  visit  Miss 
Painter — Miss  Lucy  Painter,  I  think  you 
said — and  hear  what  she  can  tell  us.  You’re 
not  afraid  of  chicken-pox,  are  you.  Miss 
Mallinson?  You’ve  been  exf>osed  already, 
you  know.  Brave  girl!” — taking  a  shake  of 
the  head  to  indicate  willingness  to  nm  the 


blockade.  “Is  there  a  back  stairway? 
Ah” — as  the  waitress  nodded — “that’s 
good!  Lead.  We  follow.” 

mysterious  unnumbered  room  was 
small.  Lighted  and  aired  by  a  mere  slit 
in  the  wall,  it  contained  an  army-cot,  a  chair, 
a  wash-stand.  On  the  side  of  the  cot,  her 
chin  on  her  hands,  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
sat  a  girl.  More  dispirited  than  ill  was  the 
inward  comment  of  the  shrewd  O’Meara. 
A  few  adroit  questions,  a  little  sympathy, 
and  the  thin  shoulders  straightened,  the 
eyes  kindled.  The  resentment  she  had 
bi^n  harboring  for  days  flared  into  speech. 

She  had  come  from  Manchester  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement  for  waitresses.  Three 
days  after  her  arrival,  she  had  begun  to  feel 
queer — spots  all  over  her — funny  little 
blisters  that  itched.  Miss  Pringle,  with  the 
help  of  Tillie,  had  transferred  her  from  the 
maids’  quarters  to  the  room  on  the  top 
floor  where  they  usually  kept  the  extra 
furniture.  It  was  done  at  night,  quietly,  for 
fear  the  few  guests  would  hear  about  it  and 
leave.  The  clerk  and  Bill,  the  chauffeur, 
had  taken  turns  going  to  Lakeport  for 
medicines — nasty  medicines.  She  cried 
when  she  had  to  take  them,  and  said  she 
would  rather  die.  But  Tillie  told  her  to 
shut  up.  There  wasn’t  anything  the  matter 
with  her — just  one  of  the  (diildren’s  diseases. 
And  they  had  continued  to  keep  her  on  the 
top  floor,  away  from  every  one — a  prisoner. 
She  hated  them,  hated  them  all. 

In  the  girl’s  weakened  state,  everything 
became  a  grievance.  Her  resentment  grew 
with  the  telling  as  a  snowball  gathers  to 
itself  girth  on  its  journey  down  the  hillside. 

Just  when  she  began  to  feel  better.  Miss 
Pringle  received  a  letter  telling  about  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Manchester.  The 
four — Tillie,  Bill,  Miss  Pringle,  Jones— 
were  scared  stiff.  It  served  ’em  right— she 
hoped  she  had  had  smallpox. 

The  tedium  of  convalescence  was  relieved 
by  spying  on  the  guests  from  an  upper  win¬ 
dow  or  by  clandestine  excursions  down  the 
stairs  to  find  out  what  had  happened  since 
her  il'ness.  On  one  of  these  excursions  she 
had  seen  the  old  city  lady  poking  about 
through  the  rooms.  She  looked  nice,  and 
Sammy  Todd’s  sister  had  said  she  was 
generous  with  tips. 

The  night  of  the  storm,  the  room  on  the 
top  floor  became  unbearable.  The  roof 
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leaked;  a  mouse  gnawed  a  crust  or  some¬ 
thing  under  her  bed;  the  wind  howled,  and 
the  music  down-stairs  bothered  her.  She 
could  not  sleep.  Still  weak,  a  little  afraid, 
she  propped  the  door  open.  After  every 
one  had  come  upnstairs  and,  she  supposed, 
the  house  closed  for  the  night,  footsteps  in 
the  lower  hall  had  excited  her  curiosity — 
stealthy  footsteps.  The  girl  crept  out  of 
her  room  and  half-way  down  the  stairs. 
A  woman  wearing  a  bright-red  coat  was  in 
the  lower  hall.  Something  about  this 
woman  made  the  watcher  more  nervous 
than  ever.  She  followed  her  to  the  door 
of  the  living-room.  In  there  were  two 
men — Jones,  the  clerk,  and  a  small  man 
with  a  black  mustache.  Both  men  crossed 
the  room  to  meet  the  woman  in  the  red 
coat.  Then  Jones  closed  the  door. 

“And  after  that,”  said  the  girl,  with  a 
swift  return  to  her  former  ajiathy,  “they 
talked  and  they  talked — sometimes  loud 
and  sometimes  low.  So  I  went  back  to  bed. 
That’s  all.” 

“Good!  Now  tell  us  about  Miss  Tilling- 
hast — what  you  said  to  her — what  she  said 
to  you  when  she  came  up  here,”  O’Meara 
prompted  briskly. 

The  small  face  flushed. 

“That’s  all.” 

“But,  my  dear  little  girl” — the  detective’s 
tone  was  wheedling — “Miss  Tillinghast  has 
disappeared — we  want  to  find  her.  You 
must  help  us.”  A  stubborn  shake  of  the 
head.  “What  made  you  tell  Miss  Tilling¬ 
hast  that  Bill  killed  this  woman?” 

Lucy  Painter  began  to  cry  again. 

“Because  he  did,”  she  sobb^;  “because 
he  did.” 

O’Meara  tried  a  new  tack.  His  voice 
grew  stem. 

“Come,  now — no  nonsense!  Didn’t  Miss 
Tillinghast  tell  you  she  was  going  to  find 
Bill  when  she  left  this  room  last  night?” 

The  sick  girl  put  her  hands  to  her  head. 
Her  face  pucker^  in  protest.  She  collapsed 
limply  across  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

’^HE  long  white  motor-boat  dipped  her 
nose  into  the  blue  water  of  the  lake  and 
left  a  fan-shaped  ruffle  of  foam  behind  her. 

Jones  look^  over  his  shoulder. 

A  green  canoe  and  a  disreputable,  noisy 
scow  had  met  in  the  middle  distance. 

He  grinned  at  a  white  cloud  that  was 
spinnmg  itself  into  long,  thin  tentacles  over 
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his  head,  and,  in  a  shower  of  spray,  changed 
his  course  to  keep  parallel  with  the  opposite 
shore.  His  eyes  swept  the  lake  on  either 
side.  Here  and  there  a  canoe  or  a  motor¬ 
boat,  hut  all  a  good  half-mile  away.  His 
{)ath  was  clear. 

The  steady  swish-swish  of  water  against 
the  bow — the  silvery  leap  of  a  bas^the 
hoarse  note  of  a  crow.  A  clean  bit  of  the 
world,  this  lake  under  its  cobalt  sky.  And 
now  another  sound — the  siren  shriek  of  a 
locomotive — the  New  York  train. 

With  a  glance  at  the  indicator  on  the 
dial,  the  clerk  of  the  One  Pine  Iim  put  on 
full-steam  ahead. 

“Come  on,  old  girl;  shake  a  leg!”  he 
urged,  patting  the  wheel. 

The  boat  leaped,  trembled,  settled  back 
to  skim  the  water.  Again  the  whistle — 
clearer,  closer. 

In  a  cove,  the  landing — a  long  train-shed 
— a  handful  of  buildings — a  dock — the 
Wamapee  letting  off  a  cloud  of  black  smoke 
— an  array  of  small  craft. 

As  the  motor-boat  grated  alongside  the 
float,  the  train  thundered  into  the  station. 
The  clerk’s  eyes  searched  the  platform  from 
end  to  end.  Far  down  the  track  a  group — 
white-coated  porters,  a  conductor,  two  or 
three  passengers  boarding  the  last  car. 

Shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  he  raced 
down  the  cinder  bed  beside  the  track.  The 
group  fell  apart;  one  of  the  figures  leaped 
for  the  Pullman. 

“No  you  don’t!” 

With  a  burst  of  speed,  the  clerk  reached 
the  spK)t.  His  hand  shot  out;  the  figure 
came  off  the  step  with  a  jerk.  It  was  Bill! 

Jones  spun  him  round  as  though  he  were 
an  empty  hogshead. 

“Thought  you’d  get  away,  eh,  and  leave 
me  to  face  the  music?  Some  yam  you  tried 
to  stuff  me  with  last  night,  you - ” 

The  chauffeur  tore  free. 

“Yam?”  he  snarled.  “Be  damned  to  you! 
Look  there!”  He  pointed  to  the  platform  of 
the  car. 

A  slender  man,  not  above  the  average  in 
height,  with  a  thin,  intellectual  face  and 
brown  eyes,  near-sighted  without  the  glasses 
to  which  they  were  so  evidently  accustomed, 
was  p>eering  out  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
Pullman.  Jones  fell  back. 

“You?  Good  God!” 

Painfully,  one  foot  dragging,  the  man 
hobbled  down  the  stepis. 
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“You  seem  surprised  to  see  me  here,  but 
what  of  yourself?”  he  demanded.  “How 
do  you  explain  your  presence?” 

“All  aboard!” — the  conductor  on  the  car 
ahead. 

“Is  you  or  isn’t  you?”  inquired  the  dusky 
porter,  indicating  the  train. 

“Well?”  The  clerk,  his  hand  still  on 
Bill’s  collar,  looked  at  the  man  who  had 
just  limped  from  the  Pullman.  “Now’s 
your  chance — decide!” 

The  man  spread  out  his  hands  in  token  of 
defeat. 

“You  have  decided  for  me.” 

The  whistle  shrieked;  the  porter  picked 
up  his  footstool  and  hopped  aboard;  the 
train  moved  on.  As  the  last  car  faded  into 
the  perspective  of  the  track,  a  shabby 
motor-boat  with  a  one-lung  engine  panted 
up  to  the  dock. 

SAMMY  TODD,  sitting  tailor-fashion  on 
the  flat  rock,  saw  the  searching  party 
of  three  headed  by  O’Meara  leave  the  iim 
and  go  to  the  bowling-alley.  He  jabbered 
excitedly,  jump)ed  up  and  down  like  a  wiz¬ 
ened  brown  ape  and  ran  to  the  huckleberry 
bushes. 

The  feet  he  had  been  guarding  were  still 
motionless. 

Satisfied,  he  trotted  down  the  slope  to 
the  alley. 

Natalie  was  the  first  to  see  him. 

“Sammy  Todd!”  she  whispered  to 
O’Meara.  “He’s  trying  to  attract  your 
attention.” 

The  detective  stepped  to  the  door.  For 
once  the  country  boy  had  lost  his  timidity. 
With  an  eager  gesture  toward  the  hillside, 
he  plucked  the  detective  by  the  sleeve. 

“Dead!”  he  mouthed.  “All  dead  in  the 
bushes.” 

“Hey,  you,  Sam” — from  his  sister — 
“shut  your  mouth!  There,  now” — hearing 
Natalie’s  agonized  cry — “see  what  you 
done!  Don’t  pay  no  attention  to  him,  miss. 
He’s  lyin’  just  like  always.” 

But  Natalie  was  already  half-way  up  the 
slope.  O’Meara,  for  all  his  ample  waist¬ 
band,  was  fleet  of  foot.  Before  the  dis¬ 
tracted  girl  could  see  the  thing  in  the  huckle¬ 
berry  bushes,  he  had  reached  her  side. 

“Let  me,”  he  urged.  “You  go  back.” 
And  then,  with  a  quick  exclamation  of 
relief:  “Steady!  Don’t  faint.  It’s  not 
your  aunt.  It’s  a  man.” 


“A  man?”  Natalie  and  the  country  girl, 
clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  asked  the 
same  question:  “Is  he  dead?” 

O’Meara  stooped. 

“Sure!”  he  said,  straightening  up  with 
a  cheerful  grin.  “He’s  dead,  all  right — dead 
drunk.” 

Natalie  sat  down  quickly  on  the  edge  of 
the  rock.  The  thought  of  anything  happen¬ 
ing  to  Aunt  Merilda  had  affected  her  more 
than  she  would  have  imagined  possible. 
Sammy  Todd’s  sister  peered  over  the  de¬ 
tective’s  shoulder. 

“I  know  him”  she  announced.  “It’s 
Ole  Petersen,  Tillie’s  husband.  Oh,  my! 
Look  at  his  eye!” 

“Been  in  a  fight,  I  guess.  Some  boy!” 
O’Meara  pointed  to  the  thick  chest  and  bull 
neck.  “A  two-hundred-and-fifty  pounder 
if  he’s  an  ounce.”  And  then,  with  an 
exclamation  of  surprise:  “Why,  bless  me,  if 
it  isn’t  the  Swedish  Lion!  He  used  to  be  in 
the  wrestling  game.  There  was  one  time 
when  only  Frank  Gotch  could  put  this  baby 
on  the  mat.” 

Natalie  left  the  rock  and  joined  them. 
A  glance  at  the  prostrate  figure,  and  she 
knew  that  one  mystery,  at  least,  was  solved. 

“That’s  the  man  who  attacked  Mr.— 
who  jumped  out  on  the  clerk  last  night, 
dowm  there  by  the  bowling-alley.  It  was 
so  dark  we — I  thought  it  wras  some  kind  of 
a  monster.  And  so  it  is” — with  a  gesture  of 
repugnance.  “Great  nasty  brute!”  She 
turned  to  the  Todd  girl.  “How  did  you 
know  who  he  was?” 

The  girl  bridled. 

“He’s  ben  stayin’  up  to  our  house.  That’s 
why  we  wouldn’t  let  you  in — you  and  Mr. 
Jones.  Sam  found  him  half  drunk  in  the 
woods.  He  paid  for  his  lodgin’,  an’  granny 
said  we  had  as  good  a  right  to  his  money  as 
anybody.” 

“Oh,  don’t  bother  to  explain  it.”  Natalie 
laughed  a  little  unsteadily.  “If  I  can  only 
find  Aunt  Merilda  and  know  that  she’s 
safe,  I - ” 

“That’s  the  talk!”  O’Meara  took  her  by 
the  arm.  “Our  friend  in  the  bushes  can 
wait.  Let’s  search  the  bam.” 

The  barn,  with  its  six  stalls,  its  hay¬ 
loft  and  grain-bins,  was  little  more  than 
a  shell.  When  the  War  of  1812  stirred  two 
continents,  the  farmer  who  had  cut  the 
timber  and  driven  the  uprights  laid  dowm  his 
nails  and  hammer  to  take  up  a  g\m.  It  was 
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his  son  and  his  grandson  who  finished  the 
rooftree  and  drove  the  first  cattle  across  the 
wide  floor.  Now  the  roof  gaped  in  twenty 
places — the  planks  rotted.  The  stalls  were 
empty.  Like  a  great  ship  that  has  spread 
its  sails  for  the  last  time,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  almost  pitiful  in  the  crximbling  decay 
of  this  monster  shelter. 

The  atmosphere  of  depression  conununi- 
ated  itself  to  the  searching  party.  Uncon¬ 
sciously,  O’Meara’s  suave,  chatty  voice 
dropped  to  a  whisper;  the  Todd  girl  walked 
on  tiptoe;  even  Natalie  faltered  and  peered 
anxiously  about. 

She  pointed  out  to  the  detective  the  car 
in  which  she  had  found  the  jewels.  He  did 
not  do  any  of  the  things  which  she  had 
always  supposed  detectives  did.  There 
were  no  magnifying  glasses;  no  creeping 
about  on  hands  and  knees,  looking  for  foot¬ 
prints.  He  merely  traced  a  cryptic  triangle 
and  circle  on  the  p>anel  of  the  door  with 
a  stubby  forefinger. 

“What  have  we  here — a  member  of  the 
Ffflly  and  One  Club?  That’s  as  near  to 
being  a  hundred  per  cent.  Simon  pure  on 
the  ‘Social  Register’  as  they  make  ’em. 
We’re  dealing  with  the  haristocracy.” 

He  turned  to  the  stalls.  One  by  one  they 
came  in  for  inspection — not  a  minute  in¬ 
spection  but  a  quick,  searching  scrutiny. 
They  were  empty.  The  musty  feed-bins, 
the  harness-room,  the  cow-shed — all  equally 
unproductive. 

Slapping  the  white  meal  dust  from  his 
shoulders,  he  rejoined  the  two  girls. 

“Nothing  here — ”  He  paused. 

A  thump,  thump  from  somewhere  over¬ 
head — an  indescril^ble,  muffled  tap. 

The  girls  huddled  close.  O’Meara  reached 
in  his  hi|>-pocket,  to  pull  out  not  a  gun  but 
an  electric  torch.  Gripping  it  between  his 
teeth,  he  climbed  the  ladder. 

As  his  head  and  shoulders  disappeared 
through  the  rectangle  of  blackness,  Natalie 
ran  to  the  ladder. 

The  thumps  were  repeated.  She  hesi¬ 
tated.  Once  more  the  terror  of  the  im- 
known.  The  light  from  the  pocket-flash 
played  above  her,  sending  hobgoblins  of 
shadow  over  walls  and  rafters.  A  hen  driven 
from  her  nest  flapped  noisily  to  the  floor. 
The  Todd  girl  gave  a  smothered  shriek. 

The  detective  shuffled  noisily  among  the 
loose  hay;  he  stumbled  and  ripjjed  out  a 
startled  oath.  There  was  the  sound  of 
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another  voice,  thick,  mumbling.  Natalie  _ 
went  up  the  ladder. 

IN  THE  wavering  circle  of  light  lay  a 
figure,  its  back  and  shoulders  securely 
lashed  to  the  upright  against  which  it  sat, 
its  jaws  moving  painfully. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Merilda!”  Natalie  was  on  her 
knees,  unfastening  the  silk  handkerchief 
that  had  been  us^  as  a  gag.  “You  poor, 
poor  dear — whatever  have  they  done  to 
you?”  And,  as  O’Meara  fumbl^  with  the 
fastenings:  “Cut  them — cut  them!  Don’t 
stop  to  fuss!” 

“Cut  the  cord  of  my  best  dressing-gown!” 
Her  jaws  once  more  free.  Miss  Merilda 
turned  a  flood  of  indignation  on  her  niece. 
“He’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  I’ve  sat 
here  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  I  guess 
I  can  sit  here  for  five  more  minutes.  Undo 
me  properly.  What’s  got  into  you,  Natalie? 
Your  fingers  are  all  thumbs!” 

In  her  haste  to  comply,  the  girl  stooped 
just  in  time  to  crack  her  forehead  against  the 
bullet  head  of  the  detective,  coming  up 
with  the  announcement  that  the  knots 
were  yielding.  Through  a  whirligig  of 
stars  she  saw  the  cord  fall  away,  her  aunt 
struggle  painfully  to  her  feet. 

“Don’t  touch  me!”  The  old  lady  was 
still  bent  double,  her  hands  cautiously 
rubbing  the  crooks  out  of  her  knees.  “I 
don’t  want  your  help.  All  this  time — and 
never  finding  me!  Ow — ouch!” — as  she 
stooped  to  pick  up  from  the  straw  a  curi¬ 
ous-looking  musical  instrument  fashioned  of 
an  old  box  and  some  wire.  “I  suppose  you 
let  him  get  away.” 

“Who?”  O’Meara  guided  the  tottering 
steps  toward  the  ladder. 

Miss  Merilda  squatted  herself  at  the  edge 
of  the  rectangular  opening  and  placed  her 
feet  firmly  on  the  top  rung.  In  her  wadded- 
silk  dressing-gown,  her  hair  a  stiff  halo  of 
tin  curlers,  the  cigar-box  ukulele  hugged  to 
her  bosom,  she  looked  like  a  caricature  of 
Orpheus  about  to  descend  into  the  lower 
regions. 

“I  should  think  you’d  know  who  was  who 
by  this  time.  I  mean  the  owner  of  this 
contraption  of  course” — indicating  the 
ukulele — “that  scalawag  Bill.  An  ingenious 
devil,  Natalie;  picked  six  tunes  out  of  it. 
A  pity  he  can’t  have  a  real  fiddle.”  She 
lowered  herself,  assisted  from  below  by  the 
Todd  girl  and  from  above  by  O’Meara. 
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“Mind — don’t  let  me  drop!”  And  then, 
as  her  feet  touched  the  floor:  “Who  says 
I’m  getting  old?  Blondin  himself  couldn’t 
have  done  better.  Why,  what’s  going  on?” 
— pointing  to  the  crowd  about  the  house. 
“A  coroner’s  inquest,  eh?”  She  chuckled. 
“Our  old  friend  Burby  again.  Too  bad  he 
wasn’t  in  my  shoes — he  would  have  had 

a  chance  to  catch  the  man - ” 

“Who?  Who?” — a  distracted  chorus 

from  Natalie,  O’Meara  and  the  coimtry  girl. 

“Hoo!  Hoo!  Is  that  all  you  can  say? 
Owls!  You  don’t  deserve  to  have  your  curi¬ 
osity  gratified.  But” — ^with  a  shake  of  the 
head — “I  suppose  you’ll  never  find  out  until 
I  tell  you.  The  man  in  the  hay-loft,  the 
stranger  Bill  smuggled  out  of  here  at  six 
this  morning.” 

MISS  MERILDA’S  return  to  the  inn 
was  hardly  the  triumphal  march  she 
would  have  desired.  For  some  obscure 
reason  of  his  own,  O’Meara  insisted  that  she 
go  in  the  back  way  and  up  to  her  room, 
telling  no  one  she  had  returned. 

“For,  you  see,”  he  urged,  “nobody  knows 
you  were  gone.  And,  bad  ’cess  to  ’em, 
nobody  cares.  They’re  so  taken  up  with 
ghoulish  glee  over  the  corpse  in  the  house, 
they’re  after  forgetting  the  living  that 
should  be  in  the  house  and  ain’t.  If  we  keep 
our  tongue  in  our  cheek,  we  can  surprise 
’em  yet.” 

When  Miss  Merilda  was  once  more  tucked 
into  bed  and  Natalie  rubbing  cologne  on  her 
forehead  while  O’Meara  concoct^  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  required  hot  water,  sliced  lemon 
and  half  the  contents  of  a  pocket-flask, 
injured  dignity  was  forgotten.  Between 
sips,  the  story  of  the  night’s  imprisonment 
came  out. 

The  elderly  adventurer’s  first  visit  to 
the  unnumbered  room  had  been  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  Painter  girl  would  not  talk 
at  all.  At  tea-time  she  had  tried  again, 
heard  Tillie  on  the  stairs,  only  to  escape 
discovery  by  crawling  under  the  bed.  A 
passage  at  arms  between  Tillie  and  the  girl 
gave  her  the  first  intimation  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  girl’s  illness.  Feeling  a  bit  squeemish, 
she  had  crawled  out  after  the  cook’s  de¬ 
parture  and  listened  to  an  outburst  of  fear 
and  rage.  It  was  clear  that  Lucy  Painter 
was  consumed  by  hatred  of  the  One  Pine 
Inn  and  all  its  inmates. 

“She  told  me,”  Miss  Merilda  continued. 


taking  up  the  story  from  the  point  where 
the  sick  girl  had  ^gun  her  spying,  “that 
Jones,  the  Italian  and  the  woman  in  the  red 
coat  had  a  quarrel  in  the  living-room— 
a  quarrel  that  grew  so  bitter  it  frightened 
her  back  to  bed.  After  waiting  a  long  tinn* 
she  decided  to  listen  some  more,  but  the 
voices  in  the  living-room  had  ceased.  The 
hall  door  was  open.  She  was  sure  about 
that,  because  the  wind  banged  it  so  con¬ 
stantly  she  decided  to  go  all  the  way  down 
and  turn  the  key  in  the  lock.  Bill’s  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  held  her  where  she  was. 
He  wait^  to  be  sure  no  one  was  watching 
him,  and  then  went  to  the  office.  When  he 
came  out,  he  had  something  that  looked  like 
blankets  or  rugs  over  his  arm. 

“And  that,”  concluded  Miss  Merilda, 
“was  what  put  it  into  my  head  to  questiwi 
Bill.” 

“And  what  did  Bill  have  to  say  for  him¬ 
self?”  O’Meara  refilled  the  empty  glass. 

“Bill” — the  shoulders  of  the  w^ded-silk 
dressing-gown  rose  indignantly — “Bill  was 
sitting  on  an  old  bucket  playing  his  ukulele, 
and  when  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with 
those  blankets,  he  was  impertinent — told 
me  to  mind  my  own  business — tried  to  put 
me  out  of  the  bam.  His  actions  suggested 
that  he  was  hiding  some  one,  and  I  told  him 
I  meant  to  search.” 

“Yes?”  A  prodding  interrogation  from 
the  detective. 

“Well” — Miss  Merilda  flopped  back  and 
regarded  her  audience  caustically— “I 
searched.  I  went  up  to  the  hay-loft,  and 
the  first  thing  I  knew  Bill  tripped  me  into 
a  pile  of  hay  and  sat  on  me — sat  on  me, 
mind  you' — exactly  as  though  I  had  been 
a  sack  of  meal.” 

Consumed  by  sympathetic  horror,  her 
niece  let  the  cologne  run  in  a  thin  trickle 
over  the  bedspread. 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“Do?  What  could  I  do?  Just  laid  still 
while  he  trussed  me  up  like  a  fowl  and  tied 
me  to  a  post.  But  when  he  started  to  stick 
his  filthy  old  handkerchief  into  my  mouth, 
I  bit  him  on  the  thumb — bit  him  till  he  bled. 
It  was  then  the  other  man  spoke  up.  First 
time  I’d  seen  him.  He  offered  Bill  a  clean 
white-silk  handkerchief,  and  after  I  was 
fixed  so  I  couldn’t  speak,  he  began  to  urge 
me  to  give  my  word  of  honor  not  to  tell 
any  one  that  he  was  there.  I  kept  shaking 
my  head  and  glaring  at  him;  and  at  last  he 
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said,  ‘You  have  the  Tillinghast  nerve,’ 
which  was  odd,  because  I  hadn’t  told  him 
my  name.  After  that  he  kept  fairly  quiet. 
There  were  a  couple  of  times  he  groaned,  and 
once  he  said  something  to  Bill  about  his  leg 
and  being  out  of  luck.  I  gathered  that  Bill 
had  agreed  to  get  him  away  before  any  one 
came  to  the  barn.  He  seemed  low  in  his 
mind.  I  feel  sorry  for  that  man.” 

“Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him 
again?”  O’Meara  asked. 

“I  might  and  then  again  I  mightn’t. 
Remember,  the  hay-loft  is  dark.” 

Mr.  BURBY,  by  a  process  of  slow  and 
ponderous  reasoning',  had  induced  a 
jury  of  six  perspiring  farmers  in  store  clothes 
and  Sunday  shoes  to  bring  in  a  verdict.  The 
deceased  had  come  to  her  death  by  an  un¬ 
known  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  person  or 
persons  likewise  unknown. 

It  was  four  o’clock,  and  the  crowd  dis¬ 
persed  slowly,  to  eat  what  was  left  in  the 
hmeh-boxes  before  starting  on  the  trip  back 
to  wherever  home  happened  to  be.  It  had 
been,  all  things  considered,  an  agreeable 
outing. 

Hadn’t  there  been  shooting — the  added 
thrill  of  a  regular  movie  chase?  Wasn’t  it 
more  than  possible  that  the  big  young  man 
who  had  stolen  a  car  and  been  followed  by 
two  policemen,  also  in  a  stolen  car — if  you 
could  speak  of  policemen  stealing — wasn’t 
it  possible  that  this  man  was  the  murderer? 
Of  course,  the  owners  of  the  two  cars  were 
not  satisfied,  but,  then,  you  couldn’t  please 
everybody.  And,  anyway,  there  were  the 
cars  now.  What  a  lucky  thing  no  one  had 
gone  home!  Watch  out  for  more  doings! 
Yes;  there  were  the  policemen  and  the 
young  man  and  several  others.  What  was 
the  matter  with  the  last  man?  Couldn’t  he 
walk?  Had  some  one  shot  him?  This  was 
going  to  be  good. 

Jones  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left. 
With  a  gesture  he  waved  aside  the  two 
officers,  and,  bracing  his  foot  on  the  running- 
board,  reached  into  the  tonneau,  put  his 
arms  round  the  man  huddled  in  one  comer, 
mid  carried  him  unaided  up  the  flight  of 
steps  to  the  porch. 

There  was  something  in  the  clerk’s  man¬ 
ner  as  he  strode  with  his  burden  into  the 
bouse  that  made  the  watchers  fall  back  and 
leave  his  path  clear.  Easing  the  injured  man 
into  the  leather  armchair  ^fore  the  living- 
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room  fireplace,  he  turned  and  faced  the 
compiany. 

“Where’s  Burby?” 

“What’s  the  row,  son?”  O’Meara  had 
suavely  ingratiated  himself  into  the  scene. 

The  clerk  frowned. 

“Who  are  you?” 

“Fair  enough.  Allow  me.” 

Jones  made  no  move  to  take  the  card. 
His  eyes  swept  it  from  a  distance. 

“Got  you  here  pretty  quick,  didn’t  they?” 
sneeringly, 

“You’re  wrong,  boy — you’re  wrong.  As 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  Central  OflSce  doesn’t 
know  this  thing’s  happened.”  O’Meara 
waved  his  hand  to  include  the  One  Pine  Inn 
and  its  tragedy.  “I’m  in  New  Hampshire 
on  something  different — a  private  matter. 
But  I  can  help  you  if  you’ll  give  me  a 
chance.” 

“When  your  help’s  wanted,  it’ll  be 
asked.”  Jones  turned  to  the  others. 
“^\^lere’s  Burby?”  And  then,  catching 
sight  of  the  coroner  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  “I’ve  brought  back  your 
man.”  With  a  swing  from  the  hipis,  he 
indicated  Bill  standing  sullenly  between 
the  two  officers.  “Clear  the  room  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  tell  what  he  knows.” 

When  all  but  the  little  group  most  inter¬ 
ested  had  been  eliminated,  Mr.  Burby 
turned  to  the  chauffeur. 

“You  know  anything  you  say  will  be 
used  against  you,”  he  warned.  “Do  you 
want  to  talk?” 

“Say — do  I  want  to  talk?”  Bill  lounged 
forward.  “You  couldn’t  st(^  me  wid  a 
muzzle.  Them  two  birds  ain’t  got  nothin’ 
on  me.  He’s  guilty” — glowering  at  the 
man  in  the  armchair.  “Guilty  as  hell — ^and 
they’re  tryin’  to  make  me  the  goat!” 

The  door  opened,  and  O’Meara,  who  had 
gone  out  a  moment  before,  unobserved, 
appeared  with  the  manacled  Italian. 

“If  there’s  any  talking  to  be  done — here’s 
some  one  who  ought  to  be  in  on  it,”  he 
suggested  mildly. 

At  sight  of  the  Italian,  the  man  in  the 
chair  stiffened.  His  eyes  blazed. 

“So,”  he  began  fiercely,  “so  you  did  not 
go  away — ”  And  then,  turning  to  the 
policemen:  “Officers,  this  is  the  man  you 
want.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  she - ” 

The  Italian  made  a  gestiure  of  denial  with 
his  manacled  hands. 

“Stop!”  he  shrilled.  “Stop  before  I  keel 
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you!  I  have  suffer  enough.  I  shall  tell  all — 
all!  I  am  Quaglino — Julio  Quaglino — of 
the  Opera.  I  sing.  The  lady — the  poor, 
poor  lady” — ^he  made  a  hurried  sign  of  the 
cross — “is dead,  but  I  no  am  responsible.  It 
is — ”  His  eyes  shifted  from  the  stranger  to 
Jones  and  back  to  the  stranger.  “You  no 
hear?  This  clerk,  this  innkeeper’s  porter, 
this  lazarone — already  he  maike  the  full 
confession.” 

A  dazed  wonderment  fell  upon  the  stran¬ 
ger.  As  one  who  gropes  blindly  through  the 
darkness,  he  took  a  hesitating  step  toward 
Jones,  his  haggard  face  white. 

“What’s  he  saying?”  he  whispered. 

A  moment  of  silence  followed. 

T  WAS  Jones  who  spoke  first. 

“Seardi  Bill!”  he  commanded  sharply. 

The  chauffeur  drew  back  with  a  snarl. 

“You  leave  me  be!”  he  began.  “You 
took  my  gun  from  me  at  the  station.  You 
can’t  frisk  me  twice.” 

But  the  two  officers  were  upon  him. 
From  inside  his  shirt  they  drew  a  long, 
flat  linen  package  fastened  like  a  bandage 
under  his  armpits,  ripped  it  open  and 
spilled  the  contents  on  the  table.  The  miss¬ 
ing  diamonds! 

“That  don’t  mean  nothin’!”  Bill  shouted 
in  a  fury  at  his  captors.  “I  got  ’em  off’n 
her” — indicating  Natalie.  “They  was  in 
the  car  out  in  the  bam.  She  found  ’em 
and  he” — he  gestured  toward  the  stranger — 
“seen  her  from  the  hay-loft.  He  told  me  to 
nip  ’em  if  I  could — diii’t  you,  boss?” 

The  stranger  nodded. 

“In  part,  what  he  says  is  true.  I  did  tell 
him  to  get  the  diamonds.  But  he  came  back 
empty-handed,  told  me  he  didn’t  succeed.” 

“That’s  enough  to  fix  you,  bo.”  The 
police  ofl&cer  brought  out  another  pair  of 
handcuffs,  adding,  with  a  grin,  as  he  slipped 
them  on  the  chauffeur’s  wrists,  “These  here 
are  all  the  jewelry  you’ll  get  out  of  this 
party,  my  bucko.” 

“That’s  O.  K.”  Bill  made  no  attempt 
to  resist.  “But  you  can’t  hang  no  murder 
on  me.  Here’s  where  I  blow  the  whole 
works.” 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
three  men  with  a  meaning  leer  and  threw 
out  his  chest.  Beginning  with  the  afternoon 
of  the  storm,  he  told  of  his  visit  to  Lakep)ort 
in  search  of  a  man  to  mend  the  broken 
chimney.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  his  mission 


unsuccessful,  he  had  stopped  at  a  road¬ 
house,  had  scraped  up  acquaintance  with 
another  storm-stayed  straggler — a  man  ser¬ 
vant  on  a  fishing-trip  with  his  master — had 
rustled  drinks  for  both  and  listened  to  the 
grievances  of  his  new-found  friend.  His 
new  friend’s  master  was  an  unreasonable 
guy,  wanted  to  stay  on  the  water  every 
minute.  New  York  swells  were  all  nuts. 
Bill  agreed  with  this  classification,  and, 
moved  by  the  servant’s  distress  and  two 
glasses  of  gin,  volunteered  his  own  quota 
of  evidence  on  the  subject.  At  the  One 
Pine  Inn,  where  he  worked,  there  was  one 
of  these  very  swells — a  woman  with  two 
dogs — two  little'  yapping  mutts,  one  as  white 
as  snow,  the  other  coal-black.  She  fed  them 
out  of  a  silver  dish  and  insisted  on  taking 
them  to  bed  with  her.  To  Bill’s  surprise, 
his  new  friend  hit  the  ceiling,  demanded 
details,  wanted  to  know  what  the  woman 
looked  like,  when  she  had  come,  and  who 
was  with  her. 

“He  said,”  the  chauffeur  continued,  “that 
he  would  bet  his  Ingersoll  she  was  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  wife,  doing  the  ‘when  the  cat’s  away 
the  mouse  will  play’  act,  and  that,  if  we 
handled  our  cards  right,  we  could  shake  her 
down  for  a  bunch  of  dough.  And  so  I 
agreed  that  if  he’d  come  across  the  lake 
that  night  in  their  motor-boat,  I’d  give  him 
a  chance  to  lamp  the  dame  on  the  q.  t.  He 
slipped  me  a  yellow-back  to  bind  the  bar¬ 
gain,  and  I  come  home.” 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative,  the  stran¬ 
ger,  who  had  been  listening  intently,  dropped 
back  into  the  big  chair  and  shad^  his  face 
with  his  hand. 

“I  couldn’t  get  over  to  Mink  Harbor  that 
night,”  Bill  went  on.  “Things  got  so  lively 
around  here;  so  I  sent  John.  When  the  Idd 
come  back,  instead  of  the  guy  I  was  lookin’ 
for,  he  brought  him.”  He  pointed  at  the 
figure  in  the  armchair,  and,  turning  to  the 
others:  “Say;  get  wise.  That  face  at  the 
window  was  his  face.  It  was  him  that 
caused  all  the  row.” 

There  was  a  murmur  from  the  group,  a 
quick  fitting-together  of  this  perplexing 
puzzle.  Bill  supplied  more  of  the  missing 
pieces — the  hours  just  preceding  the  wo¬ 
man’s  death.  The  stranger  had  escaped 
detection  by  running  to  the  back  of  ^ 
house  where  the  porch  was  on  a  level  with 
the  ground  and,  from  there,  up  the  hillside. 
Later,  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  bam,  and 
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Bill  had  promised  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  inn  aiter  all  the  others  had  gone  to 
bed. 

“He  acted  pretty  wild,  and  I  figured  he’d 
better  wait  and  get  calmed  down.”  Bill 
clautd  his  throat.  “You  see,  I  didn’t 
want  no  mess.  The  lights  in  the  lower 
port  of  the  house  stayed  lit,  and  at  half-past 
one  he  wouldn’t  wait  no  longer.  So  we 
come  over.  When  we  looked  in  the  window, 
there  was  the  lady  sittin’  in  front  of  the 
fire.  I  couldn’t  have  planned  it  better  my¬ 
self.  He  went  in  alone — I  stayed  on  the 
porch.  In  about  five  minutes  out  he  come 
again,  tremblin’  with  rage,  and  said  he  was 
goin’  to  find  the  wop,  Julio  What’s-his- 
name,  here.  And  off  he  went  in  the  wind 
and  rain  straight  for  the  Mink  Harbor  road, 
me  follerin’.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  know  the 
way,  and  the  first  thing  he  done  was  to  go 
flat  over  an  old  tree-stump.  He  could 
hardly  get  up.  His  leg  was  game,  anyway — 
said  he  had  been  wounded  in  France.  And 
there  he  was.  I  got  him  to  the  back  p)orch, 
but  he  wouldn’t  go  in  the  house.  And 
finally  I  offers  to  put  him  up  in  the  bam  till 
daybreak.  He  agreed,  and  I  went  into  the 
house  for  some  rugs  I’d  seen  in  the  office,  to 
make  him  a  shake-down.  As  I  come  in  at 
the  door,  the  madam,  all  in  her  red  coat, 
comes  out  of  the  livin’-room  and  wants  to 
bow  where  me  friend  is.  When  I  wouldn’t 
tell  her,  she  gets  lippy,  and  me  and  her  has 
words.  She  follows  me  out  on  the  porch, 
tellin’  me  what  I  am  and  what  I  ain’t,  till 
I  shakes  her  off  and  goes  down  the  steps, 
pretendin’  I’m  headin’  for  the  road.  By 
and  by  I  sneaks  back  to  help  the  gent  over 
to  the  barn;  but  he  wasn’t  where  I  left  him. 
The  house  was  all  dark — somebody  had  put 
out  the  lights.  So  I  goes  over  to  the  help’s 
quarters,  thinkin’  I’d  turn  in,  but  somehow” 
—Bill  paused — “somehow  I  couldn’t  get 
him  out  of  me  mind.  And  so  I  went  out  to 
the  bam,  and  there  he  was,  lumped  in  a 
comer,  all  dazed-like.  He  sure  looked  all  in. 
I  sat  with  him,  and  never  knew  till  the 
momin’  what  had  happened.  And  that’s 
the  tmth,  so  help  me  Gawd!” 

^HERE  was  a  hush  of  expectancy.  All 

those  in  the  living-room  thought  to  see 
the  stranger  spring  to  his  feet,  to  hear 
denials,  expostulation.  They  were  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  figure  in  the  armchair  did 
not  move.  So  still  was  the  bowed  head 
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that  another  thought  stirred  them.  Could 
he  be — had  he - 

One  of  the  officers  sprang  forward.  But 
at  the  touch  of  his  hand,  the  stranger  looked 
up  and,  motioning  him  away,  rose  p>ainfully. 

“When  I  left  here  this  morning,”  he  began 
in  a  voice  that  spoke  of  mental  and  physical 
prostration,  “I  thought  I  could,  for  my  little 
girl’s  sake,  cover  this  up.  I  see  now  that  it 
was  a  false  move.  No  good  can  come  of 
running  away.  Better  a  thousand  times 
have  stayed  and  faced  the  issue  in  the  first 
place.  I  am  Clayton  Hitchcock,  and  I  am 
not  guilty  of  my  wife’s  death.  Mrs.  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  I  have  been  married  for  five  years. 
I  was  a  widower  with  one  child  when  I  met 
her.  We  have  not  been  happy,  but  I  had  no 
thought  of  killing  her.  I  came  up  here  on 
this  fishing-trip  to  be  alone,  to  have  a 
chance  to  think  things  out,  and” — with 
a  suggestion  of  bitterness  in  the  words — 
“I  should  probably  have  gone  back,  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  that  has  happened,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  man,  Jacques.  You  have  heard 
how  he  planned  to  blackmail  my  wife.  His 
plan  fell  through,  because  I  had  that  very 
afternoon  received  a  telegram  apprising  me 
of  my  wife’s  flight.  When  Jacques  heard 
that  I  intended  to  return  to  New  York 
inunediately,  he  told  me  of  what  he  had 
learned.  I  came  over  here  to  make  sure 
that  he  was — to  prove  to  myself  that  he 
was  lying.”  With  a  visible  effort,  he  went 
on:  “My  interview  with  my  wife  was  not 
satisfactory.  She  would  not  return  with  me 
to  New  York.  She  was  determined  to  seek 
a  future  on  the  stage — the  bait  this  Quag- 
lino  had  used  to  ensnare  her — and  an¬ 
nounced  her  intention  of  continuing  on  her 
way  to  Canada  and  sailing  with  him  for 
France.  She  told  me  something  I  did  not 
understand  at  the  moment — something 
about  already  having  had  her  plans  interfered 
with — about  Quaglino  having  gone  to  Mink 
Harbor  for  the  night.  I  left  her,  my  one 
thought  to  find  this  man  and  force  him  to 
give  up  his  scheme.  I  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  convince  my  wife — to  sp>eak 
to  her  again.” 

It  was  O’Meara  who  broke  the  silence 
following  Hitchcock’s  statement. 

“And  now,  son,”  he  remarked,  turning 
affably  to  Jones,  “all  the  returns  are  in. 
Every  county  heard  from — except  yours. 
Suppxjse  you  start  by  giving  us  your  name?” 

The  clerk  took  a  deep  breath. 
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“Jones,”  he  said.  “Alfred  Jones.” 

O’Meara  smiled. 

“You  don’t  look  like  no  Alfred,  son,  nor, 
by  the  same  token,  no  Jones.  Try  again.” 

“Sorry,”  was  the  curt  reply.  “That’s 
all  the  name  I  have.” 

O’Meara’s  shrug  signified  that  a  name 
more  or  less  was  a  matter  of  small  impor¬ 
tance. 

“It’s  been  said  that  you  confessed  to 
this  murder.  Is  that  true?” 

“No.”  Jones  eyed  him  coolly.  “I  simply 
said  that  when  Quaglino  left  the  house,  he 
left  me  with  Mrs.  Hitchcock.” 

“I  see.”  O’Meara  ran  his  hand  over  his 
smoothly  oiled  head.  “And  what  was  your 
particular  reason'  for  accepting  the  burden 
of  guilt,  then?  You  knew  how  that  half¬ 
admission  was  going  to  sound,  didn’t  you? 
Come” — ^as  the  clerk’s  jaw  set  stubbornly — 
“out  with  it!” 

A  grunt  from  Bill,  a  nervous  cough  from 
the  Italian.  Hitchcock  stirred  uneasily. 

It  was  a  full  moment  before  Jones  spoke. 

“I’d  had  a  row  with  Quaglino.  He  was 
acting  like  a  dog  and  I  b^t  him  up.  Look 
at  his  lip — you  can  see  where  I  cut  it. 
That’s  why  he  left  the  house.  He’s  a  rotter, 
but — he’s  not  a  murderer.  What  else - ” 

A  sound  from  the  hall  that  drew  ever>’ 
eye.  With  a  bang,  the  door  flew  open. 
Miss  Merilda  appeared  on  the  threshold 
with  a  p>ale-faced,  red-eyed  girl. 

“I’ve  brought  you  a  witness — a  most  un¬ 
willing  witness,”  the  old  lady  announced. 
“Took  me  an  hour  to  make  her  see  reason, 
but  here  we  are!  No  use  going  any  further 
with  your  speculations.  Lucy  Painter 
knows  how  Mrs.  Hitchcock  came  to  her 
death.  She’s  been  afraid  to  tell  for  fear 
you’d' hold  her  responsible.  Go  on” — with 
a  little  push — “tell  ’em  what  happened.” 

WITH  faltering  steps,  the  girl  walked 
toward  the  group. 

It  was  O’Meara  who  saw  her  courage 
oozing.  He  stepped  forward  and  took  the 
limp  hand  in  his  own. 

“Why,  it’s  my  little  friend  Lucy — Lucy 
Painter” — drawing  her  skilfully  into  the 
circle.  “So  there  is  something  more  you 
can  tell  us.  Well,  by  all  means  let’s  have  it.” 

The  girl  pinched  a  fold  of  her  dress  be¬ 
tween  her  fingers  and  rolled  it  over  and  over. 

“I — I — ”  she  began.  “I  seen  the 
lady - ” 


“Say  ‘Mrs.  Hitchcock’,”  put  in  the  cw- 
oner.  “We  all  know  who  she  was  now.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  The  girl  gulped  nervously. 

“I  seen  Mrs.  Hitchcock  go  out  the  frontdoor 
after  Bill.  Bill  had  some  blankets.  Mis.  I 
Hitchcock  ran  after  him.  She  was  angry- 
real  angry.  I  waited  a  minute,  but  she 
didn’t  come  back.  I  knew  it  was  rain-  [ 
ing — she  was  going  to  spoil  her  red  coat. 

I  was  sorry.  I  went  out  after  her.”  | 
pause.  The  Painter  girl  seemed  sudden!)- 
to  realize  the  prominence  of  her  position.  | 

“Yes — and  then?”  O’Meara  prompted 
soothingly.  [ 

“Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  standing  right  out¬ 
side  the  door,  near  the  edge  of  the  porch- 
close  to  the  ^ge.  The  light  from  the  hall 
showed  her  coat  flapping  in  the  wind.  She 
had  her  back  turned.  She  was  looking  out 
into  the  dark,  toward  the  road.”  Suddenly 
the  girl  began  to  cry.  “Oh,  don’t  make  me 
tell  it!”  she  wailed.  “Don’t  make  me!”  I 

“Yes,  yes;  you  must  go  on.”  It  was  Miss  | 
Merilda  who  spoke.  I 

“I  went  out,”  the  girl  continued.  “I  | 
went  out.  The  wind  was  making  a  lot  of  I 
noise.  I  guess  Mrs.  Hitchcock  didn’t  hear  I 
me.  I  touched  her.  I  was  going  to  ask  her  I 
to  come  in,  but — when  she  felt  my  hand  on  I 
her  arm,  she  gave  a  sort  of  cry  and  jumped  | 
back.  She” — Lucy  put  her  hand  over  her  | 
eyes — “she  went  right  over  the  edge  of  the  | 
porch.  I  heard  her  hit  the  ground,  and  I 
waited.  Then  I  called,  but  she  didn’t  | 
answer  me.  It  was  awful — awful!  I  went  * 
down.  There  she  lay,  with  her  head  on  one  | 
of  the  stones — the  stones  where  the  nastur-  | 
tiums  grow,  I  tried  to  lift  her  up,  and  she  | 
just  flopped  over  like  a  rag  doll.  I  knew  ' 
she  was  dead.  I  ran  up  to  call  some  one, 
and  then  I  began  to  think.  I  was  afraid 
they’d  say  I  pushed  her.  So  I  locked  the 
front  door  and  put  out  the  light  and— and 
went  to  bed.” 

For  the  first  time  in  days,  Natalie  Mallin- 
son  felt  her  muscles  relax.  The  room  with 
its  ring  of  white,  staring  faces  receded  into 
a  soft,  comfortable  gray  blur.  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  steadied  herself  with  one  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair. '  This,  she  told  her¬ 
self,  was  not  the  way  people  behaved  in  a 
great  crisis.  They  usually  did  something, 
said  something,  something  important. 
She - 

“.\nd  now,  Lucy  Painter” — it  was  the 
voice  of  O’Meara,  no  longer  suave,  caressing. 


Holding  a  large  metal  tea-tray  in  front  of  kim  aa  a  shield,  Jones  retreated  cautiously  toward  the 
door.  “Stand  back,”  he  ordered,  “all  of  you!” 
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but  with  a  note  of  sternness,  the  veiled 
hint  of  a  threat — “and  now,  Lucy  Painter, 
will  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  person  who 
induced  you  to  tell  this  ingenious  lie  and 
just  what  you  exjject  to  get  out  of  it?” 

Hitchcodc  leaned  forward  and  glared  at 
the  detective. 

“What  are  you  trying  to  insinuate? 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  question?” 

“I  mean” — O’Meara  dug  his  fists  into  his 
trousers  pockets,  as  though  he  feared  he 
might  be  tempted  to  use  them — “I  mean, 
Mr.  Clayton  Hitchcock,  that  your  wife’s 
body  was  found  in  the  old  horse-trough 
that  Miss  Pringle  calls  a  bird-bath,  fully 
forty  feet  away  from  the  place  where  this 
girl  says  she  saw  her  fall.  There  is  some 
part  of  Lucy  Painter’s  story  that  doesn’t 
wash,  and  I  want  to  know  why.  Have  you 
any  objection?” 

The  broker  flinched,  opened  his  mouth  as 
though  to  answer,  abruptlj-  changed  his 
mind  and  sank  back  into  the  armchair. 

Was  this  guilt?  Was  this  the  way  a  man 
looked  when  he  had  committed  a  crime? 
Natalie  Mallinson  felt  a  sudden  pity  for  the 
unhappy  human  being  before  her — for  all 
the  unhappy  human  beings  who  had  made 
mistakes  and  had  their  world  turn  its  back 
u{x>n  them.  Mr.  Burby’s  voice,  with  its 
high,  thin  querulousness,  cut  into  the  silence 
that  followed  the  detective’s  words. 

“This  proceeding  is  out  of  order.  It’s  not 
regular.  I  am  the  coroner — I  am  in  charge 
here.  You  had  no  right  to  overstep  my 
authority.  I  insist  that  these  four  men  be 
detained,  Mr.  OflScer” — he  addressed  one  of 
the  policemen — “until  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  investigation  can  be  made  into  the 
truth  of  their  statements.”  He  indicated 
that  the  room  was  to  be  cleared. 

1ATER,  Natalie  Mallinson  found  herself 
with  Aunt  Merilda,  Miss  Pringle  and 
the  rest  of  the  guests  swept  ignominiously 
into  the  hall.  Her  first  thought  was  of  the 
girl,  Lucy  Painter.  But  she  had  been  de¬ 
tained  with  the  four  men.  Was  her  story 
true  or  wasn’t  it?  Aunt  Merilda  had 
vouched  for  her;  why  didn’t  she  stand  by 
her?  But  Aunt  Merilda,  whose  activities 
had  Ijeen  so  long  confined  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  house,  was  now  as  elusive  as  a  will- 
o’-the-wisp.  She  had  flitted  away,  and  no 
one  could  tell  in  which  direction  she  had 
gone. 


O’Meara  proved  the  one  substantial  an¬ 
chor  in  the  troubled  sea  of  suspicion.  He 
came  out  of  the  living-room  presently,  his 
brows  drawn,  his  teeth  worrying  at  the  end 
of  a  big  black  cigar.  At  sight  of  Natalie, 
the  comers  about  his  eyes  wrinkled  pleas¬ 
antly. 

“Ah,  Miss  Mallinson!”  he  said.  “The 
very  persori  I  was  looking  for.  Care  to  talk 
things  over  with  me?” 

Once  more  she  founa  herself  marching 
the  porch  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  man, 
but  this  time  it  was  the  rotund  detective 
who  guided  her  stejjs,  and  if  she  reacted  to 
his  words,  it  was  because  they  brought  to 
her  the  thought  of  some  one  else. 

“This  boy,”  O’Meara  began,  “this  Jones 
boy,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  young  fool.  He’s  bent  on  wearing 
the  halo  of  sacrifice.  I’ve  thrown  the 
hooks  into  both  him  and  Hitchcock;  but — 
well” — with  a  shrug — “I  may  be  wrong. 
I’ve  a  notion  that  Jones  thinks  he’s  squar¬ 
ing  up  an  old  account  by  shielding  the  other 
man  at  this  time.  Say — have  you  any  idea 
who  this  boy  is?” 

Natalie  put  out  a  hand. 

“Don’t!”  she  pleaded.  “Let  him  tell  me 
himself — when  he  wants  to.” 

“Maybe  he’ll  never  want  to.”  O’Meara 
puffed  at  the  cigar.  “He’s  been  behaving 
like  a  lunatic  for  a  year  and  a  half.  And 
he's  so  used  to  it  by  this  time  that  he  rather 
enjoys  it.  His  father  engaged  me  to  hunt 
him  up.  That’s  why  I’m  in  New  Hampshire. 
Old  Man  Charming” — the  detective  smiled 
— “  ‘Drydock’  Channing — being  a  New 
Yorker,  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  of  him — 
has  two  obsessions:  his  ships  and  his  son 
Schuyler.  The  boy’s  a  chip  off  the  old 
block.  His  dad  was  a  heUion,  and  the 
youngster  has  always  gone  him  one  better. 
Princeton  still  smokes  from  the  hot  trail  he 
left  behind  him.  The  father  tried  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  war  by  sending  him  to  China, 
but  Schuyler  outwitted  him — joined  the 
Aviation  Corps — got  through  without  a 
scratch,  wilder  than  ever.  His  infatuation 
for  this  Hitchcock  woman  made  him  come 
his  first  real  cropper.  There’s  nothing  bad 
about  the  kid;  he’s  sound  inside.  After  he’d 
gotten  wise  to  the  kind  of  woman  he  was 
worshiping,  the  reaction  set  in.  He’d  al¬ 
ready  split  with  his  father  on  her  account, 
and  in  his  disillusionment  he  tried  to  split 
with  his  whole  world.  He’d  always  hit  the 
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high  spots;  so,  naturally,  when  he  went 
down,  there  wasn’t  a  spot  low  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  This  Miss  Pringle  picked  him 
up  in  the  gutters  of  Boston.” 

“Say” — blowing  a  smoke  ring  with  medi¬ 
tative  care — “do  you  believe  in  fate?  I  do. 
All  this  that’s  happened  up  here  just  had  to 
happen  to  make  a  man  out  of  a  harum- 
scarum  boy.  The  only  thing  now  is” — the 
detective  looked  out  over  the  broad  green 
hillside — “how  can  we — you  and  I — ^bring 
him  to  his  senses?  I  don’t  want  him  to  be 
arrested;  I  don’t  want  to  have  his  name 
branded  with  even  a  hint  of  murder.  That’s 
why  I  nailed  that  girl’s  story.  Sooner  or 
later  there’d  ’a’  been  a  show-dowm — part 
truth  never  wears  as  well  as  a  good  husky 
lie.  Better  to  have  it  out  here  and  now, 
while  there’s  a  chance  to  clear  up  every¬ 
thing.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  did  go  off  that 
porch.  I’ve  known  that  right  from  the 
start.  You  see,  after  I’d  talked  with  Lucy 
Painter  and  talked  with  your  aunt,  I  put 
on  my  thinl.ing-cap.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  found  the  jagged  rock  where  Mrs. 
HitchccKk’s  head  struck;  but — I  couldn’t 
help  asking  myself,  as  the  boys  used  to  say 
when  they  were  joking — did  she  fall  or 
was  she  pushed?  And  if  she  fell,  who  put 
her  body  into  the  bird-bath,  and  why?  If 
it  turns  out  that  this  HitchccKk  went  Icko 
and  threw  his  wife  off  the  porch,  young 
Channing  will  try  to  do  just  what  he  did 
before — pull  suspicion  down  on  his  own 
head.  Quixotic,  I  grant  you,  but — mind — 
if  he  felt  responsible  when  he  only  thought 
Hitchcock  was  somewhere  in  the  offing, 
he  feels  doubly  responsible  now,  having 
brought  him  back  when  he  had  almost  made 
his  escape.  We  can’t  make  any  of  our 
young  friend’s  motives  seem  rational — 
because  they’re  not  rational.  He  needs  a 
good  hiding,  or  he  needs  a — ”  The  detec¬ 
tive  stole  a  glance  at  Natalie.  “But  that’s 
something  different  again  yet.  Now,  about 
Bill — we’ve  given  him  a  regular  third  de¬ 
gree,  but  we  can’t  pick  a  flaw  in  his  story’. 
I  think  he’s  telling  the  truth.” 

Natalie’s  fingers  twisted  into  an  untidy 
string  the  wisp  of  cambric  that  had  been 
her  handkerchief. 

Once  more  round  the  porch  and  back  in 
silence  before  she  spoke. 

“This  Ole  Peterson — what  did  you  do 
with  him?  You’re  sure  he  had  no  p)art 
m  it?” 
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O’Meara  tossed  away  the  stump  of  his 
cigar  and  reached  for  another. 

“Sobered  him  up  and  turned  him  over  to 
his  wife,  Tillie.  She’s  a  jailer  he  can’t 
escapo.  But  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Hitchcock’s  death.  Wasn’t  near  the 
house  that  night.  I’ve  investigated  thor¬ 
oughly.  His  alibi’s  sound.  He — well, 
what  is  it?” 

For  Natalie  had  stoppod,  her  fingers  dig¬ 
ging  into  his  arm. 

“W’hat  about  the  diamonds?  Who  put 
them  in  the  car?  That  handkerchief” — and 
then,  her  lip  trembling — “there  was  a  ‘J’  in 
the  corner - ” 

“No.”  O’Meara  shook  his  head.  “The 
‘J’  doesn’t  stand  for  ‘Jones.’  The  boy 
didn’t  carry  his  masquerade  to  any  such 
extreme.  The  handkerchief  belongs  to 
Julio  Quaglino.  I’ve  run  that  clue  to  earth. 
After  Channing  had  given  him  the  beating 
of  his  life  and  ordered  him  off  the  place, 
Mr.  Julio  took  the  only  revenge  that  offered 
— sneaked  round  the  back  way  and  swipjed 
the  diamonds.  His  lip  was  cut,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  stains  on  the  handkerchief, 
and,  I  don’t  doubt,  for  those  on  the  one  the 
clerk  used  later  in  the  bathroom.  With  the 
diamonds  secure,  Quaglino  tried  to  take  the 
car,  too.  Thorough  he  was,  if  he  was  any¬ 
thing.  Unfortunately  for  his  plans,  the 
self-starter  was  out  of  commission,  and 
while  he  was  pjoking  round,  trying  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  he  was  interrupted  by 
Hitchcock  and  Bill.  Got  away  before  he 
recognized  them  or  they  him,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  jewels  in  the  car. 
Never  did  get  them,  as  you  know,  though 
he  hung  round  .until  he  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  arrested.  He’s  confessed  all  that, 
and  I  think  we  can  practically  eliminate 
him  from  the  list  of  suspjects.  Nop)e;  no 
matter  how  I  turn  or  twist  it,  it  always 
comes  back  to  just  two  p)eople — Schuyler 
Channing  and  Clayton  Hitchcock.  One  or 
the  other  can  clear  this  thing  up.  We’ve 
got  to  make  ’em  talk,  girl;  we’ve  got  to 
make  ’em  talk.” 

But,  after  all,  it  was  Miss  Merilda  and 
not  Channing  or  Hitchcock  who  did  the 
talking.  While  Natalie  and  O’Meara 
tramp)ed  the  p)orch  and  racked  their  brains 
for  schemes  to  make  the  erstwhile  clerk 
clear  himself,  the  energetic  old  lady  had 
been  busy  elsewhere. 
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Six  o’clock  found  her  at  the  office 
door,  her  silk  skirt  rustling,  her  eyes 
snapping. 

“Ah!  Just  in  time.”  With  an  undulat¬ 
ing  wave  of  her  left  hand,  she  indicated  the 
two  policemen,  belted  and  equipped  for 
their  journey  to  Lakeport,  the  four  prison¬ 
ers  lined  up  between  them.  “I  see,  Mr. 
Burby,  you  are  taking  no  chances.  Quite 
a  tidy  parade  you  will  make  through  town. 
Isn’t  there  some  one  else  you  could  arrest? 
Think  again.  A  woman,  perhaps — to  add 
a  touch  of  color,  a  little  spice?” 

Mr.  Burby  frowned.  His  experience 
with  Miss  Merilda  had  made  him  as  cau¬ 
tious  about  handling  her  as  though  she  were 
a  prickly  pear. 

“Excuse  me,  ma’am — ”  he  began.  But 
his  tormentor  cut  him  short. 

“There’s  no  sense  in  bedeviling  you  any 
more.  I  brought  you  a  peace-offering — 
the  truth  at  last — the  truth,  or  I  am  no 
Tillinghast.  Come,  now;  at  least  credit  me 
with  being  persistent.” 

Mr.  Burby  flung  up  his  hands.  Taking 
the  gesture  as  a  signal  to  begin.  Miss 
Merilda  gazed  triumphantly  upon  her 
audience. 

“First” — she  put  one  forefinger  against 
the  other  as  she  checked  off  her  points — 
“first,  Lucy  Painter  was  not  lying.  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  did  fall  off  the  porch.  Second, 
the  fall  killed  her.  Third” — a  pause;  Miss 
Merilda  lowered  her  voice — “it  was  Mr. 
Hitchcock  who  startled  the  princess- woman, 
as  my  niece  called  her.  It  was  his  sudden 
appearance  which  made  her  take  the  misstep 
that  sent  her  to  her  death.  Lucy  had 
reached  the  porch  just  in  time  to  see  it. 
Fourth” — here  the  voice  rose  again — “after 
Clayton  Hitchcock  had  p)aid  the  girl  to  keep 
silent,  had  left  his  wife  lying  there,  had  run 
away,  it  was  Sammy  Todd— poor,  foolish 
Sammy  Todd — prowling  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  who  picked  the  body  up  and  put  it  into 
the  horse-trough.  Why,  nobody  but  Sammy 
knows,  and  he  can’t  explain.  And  now,” 
finished  Miss  Merilda,  “you  can  thrash  it 
over  as  much  as  you  like,  but  these  are  the 
facts  and  you  can’t  change  them.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  O’Meara  bade  good- 
by  to  Mr.  Burby,  he  looked  up  the  hill  and 


saw  two  figures  climb  into  the  sunset  on 
the  flat  rock  and  pause  on  the  crest.  The 
girl  was  Natalie  Mallinson,  the  man 
Schuyler  Channing. 

“Huh!”  The  detective  grinned  and 
reached  for  one  of  his  black  cigars.  “I 
bet  I  can  tell  old  ‘Drydock’  the  next  piece 
of  foolishness  his  young  hopeful  will  be 
up  to.” 

'pO  MR.  VV.\RBURTON  MALLINSON,  324 
Park  .\ venue,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Brother-in-Law: 

There  is  no  excuse  for  writing  me  a  letter  like  that. 
I  have  torn  it  up  and  thrown  the  pieces  into  my 
waste-basket.  Natalie  is  free,  white,  and  old  enough 
to  have  the  vote.  As  you  will  perhaps  remember,  I 
never  did  approve  of  .\ndy  Herrick,  with  his  white- 
rabbit  soul  and  his  small  pink  eyes. 

You  ask  me,  like  the  good  Presbyterian  you  are, 
what  in  God’s  name  Natalie  sees  in  Schuyler 
Channing,  and  I  can  only  answer,  my  dear  brother- 
in-law,  that  I  haven’t  the  remotest  idea  what  any 
woman  sees  in  any  man. 

Why  cavil  about  a  little  thing  like  distance? 
Thank  your  lucky  stars  you  are  three  hundred  miles 
away  and  don’t  have  to  get  hourly  bulletins  from 
the  love-market.  I’ve  listened  to  eulogies  until  my 
ears  ache. 

It  would  appear  that  you  have  already  met  your 
son-to-be — five  years  ago  aboard  the  Empress 
Somelhing-or-other,  coming  back  from  China. 
Frankly,  Warburton,  I  always  thought  that  story 
of  a  derelict  and  a  native  crew  that  thought  they 
were  being  torpedoed  by  a  submarine  was  just  one 
of  j'our  yams.  But  Natalie  assures  me  that  Schuy¬ 
ler  Channing  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion — that  he 
prevented  a  mutiny  and  kept  the  crew  from  seizing 
the  life-boats.  Though  what’s  so  heroic  in  throwing 
a  few  Chinamen  overboard  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
Personally,  after  the  experience  I  had  last  year  with 
Oriental  servants,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  that  all 
of  them  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know,  however,  that  the 
boat  you  were  on  is  one  of  the  Java-Pacific  Line 
operated  by  Mr.  Channing,  senior,  and  that 
Schuyler  was  stoking  his  way  back  from  China  to 
outwit  his  father,  who  had  purposely  stranded  him 
there  to  keep  him  out  of  the  army.  So  you  see 
what  you  are  coming  to.  Natalie  and  he  under  one 
roof — you  won’t  have  an  idle  moment,  which  is 
just  as  well. 

No;  there  is  absolutely  no  use  in  your  coming 
up  here.  It  is  too  late;  you  can’t  do  anything  about 
it.  Besides,  I  might  as  well  confess  the  truth — we 
are  all  in  quarantine.  Chicken-pox  is  not  as  amus¬ 
ing  as  it  sounds.  I  have  been  in  bed  for  a  week, 
and  two  of  the  other  guests  came  down  yesterday. 
If  this  is  an  adventure,  then  I’m  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days  darning  socks.  My  love  to  the 
family. 

Yours,  through  force  of  circumstance, 

•  Merilda  Tillinghast. 


THE  END 


Note — Turn  to  page  5  and  begin  the  new  mystery  serial,  “The  Pointed  Tower,”  by  Vance  Thompsm. 


The  Dopester 

Ever  Think  What  an  Animal-Trainer  Could  Do 
to  an  F^emy^  if  He  Chose  to  Use  the  Tricks  of 
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By  Courtney 


CK.ING  back  on  Tony  Jereau  and 
what  happened  after  he  came  to 
the  World’s  Consolidated,  about 
the  best  description  that  Luke 
Martin  and  me  were  ever  able  to  figure  out 
for  him  was  that  he  was  just  plain  oily. 
Likable?  Gosh!  I  never  seen  anybody  with 
his  faculty  for  making  folks  fall  for  him. 
We’d  heard  of  him  before  he  came  over 
to  the  show  with  his  mixed  lion-and-tiger 
act — sort  of  vaguelike  things  which  told  that 
he  was  a  good  animal-man  and  that  he  sure 
knew  how  to  put  on  the  stuff  so  the  audience 
liked  it;  but  that  was  about  all.  Of  course, 
he  had  the  usual  “Captain”  in  front  of  his 
name,  just  like  everybody  else  who  handles 
animal  acts,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  stick. 

Fact  is,  Tony  Jereau  was  the  kind  of 
a  dark-skinned,  black-haired,  brown-eyed, 
tall,  pleasant  young  fellow  who  simply 
swept  you  off  your  feet.  As  I  say,  Luke  and 
me  liked  him,  and  yet  there  were  times  when 
we  wondered  whether  it  was  real  friendship 
or  just  some  sort  of  a  strange  hypnotism 
that  he’d  worked  on  us  that  made  us  tag 
after  him.  He  could  talk  about  pretty  near 
every  country  in  the  world  in  a  sort  of  off¬ 
hand  manner,  but  left  us  absolutely  in  the 
dark  as  to  when  he’d  been  there,  who  he’d 
been  with,  or  what  for.  A  week  after  he’d 
come  to  the  show,  we  felt  like  we’d  known 
him  since  he’d  been  a  kid;  but  for  all  that, 
we  hadn’t  even  learned  where  he  spent  his 
winters  when  the  show  closed.  And  the 
funny  thing  was  that  you  didn’t  think  of  it. 
Luke  and  me  might  never  have  thought  of 
it  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Mary. 

Maybe  me  and  Luke  are  a  bit  henny; 
some  folks  have  even  said  so,  but  it  never 
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ruffled  us  any.  We’ve  always  felt  this  way — 
that  we  were  old  and  lonesome,  without 
anybody  that  we  could  really  call  our  own, 
and  that  if  we  could  keep  our  weather-eye 
out  for  the  young  folks  that  we’d  fastened 
our  affections  on,  it’d  help  us  from  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  Big  Gate  wasn’t  so  terribly 
far  off  for  either  of  us,  and  that  perhaps 
when  we  did  go  through — if  we  acted  right 
and  tried  to  make  the  way  smooth  for  some¬ 
body  else — they  might  be  a  bit  sorry  that 
we  were  gone.  That  always  helps  a  lot 
when  you’re  sort  of  off  by  yourself  in  life. 

That’s  one  reason  we’d  cabbaged  onto 
Mary  Barker,  even  when  she  was  a  little  kid 
round  the  World’s  Consolidated.  The  same 
way  with  Tom  Mason.  Both  of  ’em  were 
orphans.  Luke  had  carried  Mary  in  his 
arms,  and  I  had  carried  Tom  the  night  of 
the  big  wreck,  and  together,  in  the  days 
that  followed,  we’d  found  the  way  to  break 
it  to  them  that  they  didn’t  have  any  fathers 
or  mothers  any  more,  but  that  the  show- 
folks,  and  especially  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
owner,  would  see  that  they  always  had  a 
home  with  the  World’s  Consolidated.  Then, 
in  after-years,  we  had  taught  Tom  all  we 
knew  about  animals  and  how  to  train  them, 
while  Mary  helped  out  in  the  ballet  and 
sort  of  acted  as  handy  girl  for  old  Mother 
Hall,  the  wardrobe  mistress,  and  finally  got 
to  riding  menage  in  the  high-school  acts. 
Then  they  both  got  grown  up,  and  it  wasn’t 
any  time  until  Tom  was  giving  her  the  edu¬ 
cation  we’d  given  him — a  kind  of  second¬ 
hand  proposition  that  ended  up  with  her 
putting  on  a  dog-and-pony  act  in  the  end 
ring  while  Tom  worked  the  leop>ards  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tent.  That’s  the  way 
IS3 
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things  stood  when  Mr.  Harrison  brought 
Tony  Jereau  over  with  his  mixed  lion-and- 
tiger  spectacle,  and  then - 

WELL  then,  things  changed.  Not  all 
of  a  sudden,  of  course.  It  just  hap¬ 
pened — one  day  after  the  matinee.  The 
crowds  were  gone.  In  the  center  ring, 
the  Hobalero  Family  was  trotting  the  rosin- 
backs,  or  ring-horses,  around  and  starting 
a  job  that  would  last  for  several  years — the 
training  of  a  youngster  whose  lot  in  life  was 
to  learn  everything  that  his  father  and 
mother  knew,  invent  a  few  things  for  him¬ 
self  and  then,  in  circuses  of  days  to  come, 
to  carry  on  the  name  of  Hobalero.  Down 
at  the  other  end  of  the  big  top,  a  couple  of 
canvas-men  had  roped  off  one  of  the  stages 
and  were  settling  up  a  quarrel  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  gloves,  while  the  rest  of  the  big- 
top  crew  crowded  round  to  pick  favorites 
and  to  make  bets  on  who’d  bloody  the 
other’s  nose  first.  Over  at  the  band-stand, 
a  few  of  the  windjammers  were  practising 
up  on  some  of  the  new  professional  copies 
that  had  just  come  in  from  New  York,  while 
round  the  hippodrome  track,  little  groups 
of  performers  were  strolling  along  toward 
the  marquee,  or  gathering  on  the  reserv^ed 
seats,  the  men  to  play  cards,  the  women  to 
sew.  It  was  the  usual  afternoon  diversion 
of  the  big  family  of  the  World’s  Consoli¬ 
dated,  and,  of  course,  Luke  and  me  were 
mixing  in  on  it.  Our  work  was  done  until 
night,  and  everything  made  ready  against 
the  time  when,  after  the  evening  perform¬ 
ance,  the  whistle  of  the  boss  canvas- 
man  would  order  the  menagerie  top  to 
flutter  down  and  the  cages  travel  to  the 
trains  for  the  rattling,  hurrying  rush  to  a 
new  town  and  a  new  show-stand. 

So,  as  I  say,  everything  was  set  with  us, 
and  we  had  moseyed  into  the  big  top  to  sort 
of  look  in  on  the  afternoon  amusements  of 
the  folks  who  made  the  show.  But  our 
attention  wasn’t  on  the  grudge-fight  down 
at  the  end  stage  or  the  riding  lessons  of  the 
Hobalero  family.  Instead,  we  flopped  to 
the  ground  near  the  steel  arena  in  the  ring 
nearest  the  menagerie  connection,  and  sat 
there  watching  Tom  Mason  as  he  brought 
his  leopards  out  from  the  cage  and  then 
called  to  Mary  to  come  in  and  join  him. 

It  had  been  going  on  for  a  couple  of  wrecks 
— this  extra  performance  of  the  leopards — 
first  of  all  because  Tom  wanted  to  teach 


Mary  all  he  knew,  and  secondly  because 
they’d  rather  been  framing  up  a  little  part¬ 
nership  act  of  their  own,  once  Mary  had 
gotten  the  hang  of  putting  cat  beasts 
through  their  p>aces.  Of  course,  Luke  ar.d 
me  had  been  interested — and  why  not? 
Weren’t  they  both  our  kids,  in  a  way? 

So  we  sat  there,  calling  a  suggestion 
through  the  bars,  or  jumping  up  and  grab¬ 
bing  a  feeding-fork  once  in  a  while  to  fend 
off  a  cat  when  it  got  too  rambunctious. 
Then  we  turned  at  the  sight  of  somebody 
who’d  walked  casually'  to  the  door  of  the 
arena  and  called  within.  It  was  Tony 
Jereau,  smiling  and  engaging  as  usual,  and 
waiting  with  his  hand  on  the  leather  strap 
until  Tom  should  give  him  permission  to 
enter. 

“Mind  if  I  intrude?’’  he  called  through 
the  bars,  and  the  two  turned.  Tom  laughd. 

“What’s  the  idea?’’ 

“Nothing — if  there’s  any  objection.  But 
I’ve  got  a  few  little  things  up  my  sleeve 
about  leopards  that  I  thought  maybe  you 
didn’t  know.  Any  kick  against  me  coming 
in  and  telling  you  about  them?” 

“Of  course  not!”  Tom  laughed  and 
looked  at  Mary.  “We  don’t  mind,  do  we?” 

She  gazed  up  at  him  with  her  big,  childish 
eyes,  then  turned  toward  Tony. 

“Do  you  really  know  anything  about 
leopards  that  Tom  doesn’t  know?” 

He  chuckled  at  that. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  sure.”  There  was  a  lot  of 
implied  compliments  in  the  tone.  “From 
what  I’ve  seen  of  Tom,  he’s  about  as  good 
as  they  make  ’em.  But  these  are  a  few 
little  tricks  that  I  learned  in  the  country 
where  leopards  come  from.  It  isn’t  any 
reflection  on  Tom,  I  assure  you,”  came  with 
a  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand.  “It’s— 
well,  maybe  I’d  better  not  come  in.” 

“But  we  want  you.”  Tom  had  just  run 
a  cat  back  to  its  pedestal  and  half  turned, 
toydng  with  his  whip.  “I’m  grateful  for  any 
tip  I  can  get.  Come  on.” 

And  Tony  went,  while  the  rest  of  us 
gathered  closer  to  the  arena  and  listened 
and  watched,  without  one  of  us  feeling  in 
the  slightest  way  that  Tony  had  butted  in. 
It  was  mighty  square  and  decent  of- him  to 
be  willing  to  part  with  secrets  that  are  as 
valuable  to  an  animal-trainer  as  gold  to  a 
miser.  And,  what’s  more,  he  had  ’em. 

Before  the  afternoon  was  over,  the  outside 
of  the  arena  was  crowded,  by  roughnecks, 
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animal-men,  pony  punks,  performers  and 
every  one  else  who  {jossibly  could  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  lot  of  things  they  never  had  heard 
before  about  animals.  Tony  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  He  told  about  the 
leopards  of  Africa,  and  how  their  natures 
differed  according  to  the  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  that  they  came  from.  He  talked  about 
.\siatic  leopards  and  Malaysian  ones  and — 
well,  it  was  just  like  taking  a  college  course 
in  animals.  Luke  and  me  had  thought  we 
were  pretty  good — of  course,  we’d  gotten 
our  education  under  the  canvas  tops  of  a 
circus.  When  we  listened  to  Tony,  we 
figured  that  we  didn’t  know  anything  about 
animals  at  all. 

It  led  to  the  natural  thing.  The  next 
afternoon,  Tony  went  back. into  the  arena 
with  Tom  and  Mary,  and  the  next  after 
that.  It  wasn’t  any  time  until  he  had  the 
two  of  them  simply  following  him  round, 
like  kids  begging  for  a  story,  waiting  for  the 
next  lecture  on  jungle  beasts  and  how  to 
train  them.  Soon  Uie  companionship  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  bars  of  the  steel  arena; 
you  could  see  the  three  of  them  wandering 
across  the  circus  lot  toward  town  when  the 
rehearsal  was  over,  or  sitting  side  by  side 
in  the  “grease  joint,”  as  the  snack-stand  at 
the  train  is  called,  eating  a  night  lunch 
before  the  “high-ball”  order  sounded  and 
the  journey  began  to  the  next  town. 

l^R  a  couple  of  weeks  this  continued, 
"  and  then  things  took  a  change.  Mary 
had  progressed  a  lot — it  just  seemed  that 
every  word  that  Tony  spoke  sank  in  and 
found  root  in  that  girl’s  brain.  He  had 
taught  the  leopards  a  bunch  of  new  tricks, 
and  it  wasn’t  any  time  until  Mary  was 
handling  the  whole  arenaful  of  cats  as  calm¬ 
ly  and  as  prettily  as  though  she  had  worked 
on  the  act  for  years.  Then  Tony  got  an 
idea  and  put  it  up  to  Mr.  Harrison,  one 
afternoon  when  the  owner  happened  to 
mosey  along  beside  the  arena  during  the 
rehearsal. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Miss  Barker 
handling  this  act  by  herself  now?”  he  asked. 
“Anybody  can  do  that  dog-and-p)ony  stunt 
of  hers.  That  would  release  Tom,  and 
he  could  come  in  and  help  me  with  the 
big  act.  You’d  be  willing,  wouldn’t  you 
Tom?” 

“Tickled  to  death!”  Tony  had  hypno¬ 
tized  him  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 
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The  trainer  turned  back  to  Mr.  Harrison. 

“You  see,  if  I  could  have  Tom,  that  would 
allow  me  to  add  three  or  four  more  cats  to 
the  act  out  of  the  cage-stuff  that  you’ve  got 
in  the  menagerie.  I  can’t  do  it  now,  because 
it’s  too  much  for  one  man  to  handle.  But 
with  Tom — well,  we  could  put  on  the  biggest 
act  that  ever  was  seen  under  the  white 
tops.” 

It  tickled  Tom  and  Mary.  For  the  man, 
it  meant  that  the  greatest  animal-trainer 
he  ever  had  struck  had  paid  him  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  wanting  him  for  an  assistant.  For 
Mary,  it  meant  that  her  Tom  had  risen  to  a 
position  where  he  amounted  to  more  than 
the  ordinary  trainers  round  the  show.  And 
for  Mr.  Harrison,  well,  it  guaranteed  a  big, 
spectacular  animal  act,  and  of  course  he 
gave  his  consent.  As  for  Luke  and  me,  it 
made  us  as  happy  as  bugs  in  a  rug.  Hadn’t 
Tom  and  Mary  been  our  babies;  shouldn’t 
we  be  proud  to  see  them  getting  along? 
The  world  certainly  looked  rosy  all  round — • 
and  it  stayed  that  way  for  a  month.  Then 
came  the  clouds. 

It  was  night,  a  hot  night  in  the  last  days 
of  May,  and  the  show  was  cutting  across 
the  desert  after  a  blazing  afternoon  show  at 
Yuma,  hurrying  along  the  sandy  stretches 
that  lay  between  the  baking  sun  of  Arizona 
and  the  soft,  perfumed  air  of  the  orange  belt 
of  California.  Luke  and  me  had  tried  about 
every  place  on  the  train  in  an  effort  to  keep 
cool,  but  it  hadn’t  worked.  We  had  piled 
out  of  our  bunks  in  the  menagerie-car  and 
laid  down  on  the  floor,  hoping  to  get  a 
breath  of  air,  without  any  luck.  We  had 
pulled  a  mattress  out  on  the  vestibule  and 
tried  to  stretch  out  there,  but  our  heads 
hung  over  at  one  side  of  the  train  and  our 
feet  at  the  other.  So  we  did  the  natural 
thing — dressed  and  then  sneaked  through 
the  coaches  toward  the  flat  cars,  there  to 
pile  a  bit  of  canvas  under  a  parade-wagon 
and  flop  down. 

A  breeze  swept  the  train.  It  was  cool 
and  comfortable.  Luke  dozed,  and  I  did  the 
same,  but  it  didn’t  last  long.  The  train 
pulled  onto  a  siding  to  wait  for  the  limited 
to  pass,  while  we  awoke  to  swelter  again. 
It  was  then  that  we  heard  the  door  of  the 
sleeping-coach  op)en  just  a  few  feet  away  and 
some  one  step  out  on  the  platform.  It  was 
Mary,  and  we  were  about  to  call  some  jok¬ 
ing  remark  to  her  when  the  door  clicked  for 
a  second  time  and  she  turned  with  a  little 
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exclamation  of  fright,  only  to  laugh  when 
she  saw  it  was  Tony  Jereau. 

“I — I  thought  some  one  was  following 
me,”  she  said,  and  Tony  smiled. 

“You  thought  correctly.  I  am.” 

“But - ” 

“It’s  all  I’ve  done  since  the  first  day  I  saw 
you — follow  you,”  came  softly  as  he  stepjjed 
beside  her.  “That’s  why  I’ve  come  out 
here.” 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

“I’m  trying  to  find  the  words  to  tell  you. 

I  guess  I  might  as  well  say  it  in  the  only 
way  possible.  I  love  you,  Mary.” 

“Oh!”  She  drew  away,  and  Luke  nudged 
me  quickly,  excitedly.  Here  was  some¬ 
thing  that  we  hadn’t  looked  for.  Neither 
had  Mary,  from  the  way  she  was  acting. 
Tony  went  on, 

“And  I’ve  been  hoping,  Mary,  that  per¬ 
haps - ” 

“Please  don’t!” 

“Is  there  any  harm  in  it?”  His  voice  was 
as  soft  as  the  touch  of  a  spring  breeze. 
“Why  shouldn’t  I  love  you?  I’ve  been  all 
over  the  world,  Mary,  and  I’ve  searched — • 
always,  it  seems,  I’ve  searched  for  one 
person - ” 

“But  please— please,  Tony — you  mustn’t! 
I’ve  got  to  think  about  Tom.” 

“Tom?”  He  stared  at  her.  “Do  you 
mean — ”  Then  the  tone  lowered.  “I 
didn’t  know.” 

Mary  turned  to  him  quickly. 

“Why,  I  thought  everybody  knew  about 
Tom  and  me.  It’s  been  as  natural  for  us, 
Tony,  as  life  itself.  Why” — and  she  laughed 
softly  with  the  remembrance — “we’ve  been 
sweethearts,  I  think,  from  the  day  we  were 
born.  We’ve  never  even  thought  about 
anything  except  that  we  would  be  married 
some  day.” 

“Forgive  me.”  He  took  her  hand.  “I — 
I  didn’t  know.” 

“Of  course  you  didn’t,  Tony.  And  even 
if  you  did,  you  had  a  right  to  ask.  But  I’m 
sorry  just  the  same.  Everything’s  been  so 
wonderful  since  you  came  on  the  show — 
j'ou’ve  simply  given  us  a  new  lease  on  life. 
The  things  you’ve  taught  us  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  you’ve  given  us  have  made  the 
future  so  much  bigger  and  brighter  and 
we’ve  been  so  grateful.  I  guess” — and  she 
laughed — “that  we  think  more  of  you  than 
any  one  else  we  ever  knew.” 

“Then  you  don’t  utterly  despise  me? 


After  what  I’ve  said — after  trying  to  come  m 

between  you  and  Tom?  Of  course  I  didn’t  a 

know;  but,  just  the  same,  it  wasn’t - ”  a 

“Despise  you?  W’hoever  heard  of  such  e' 

a  thing?  If — if  you’ll  take  it  in  the  ri^t  L 

way — and  I  know  you  will — I — well,  next  e 

to  Tom,  there  isn’t  any  one - ”  a 

She  didn’t  finish,  but  stood  staring  out  a 

into  the  shadows  and  brightness  of  the  h 

moonlight.  Tony  came  closer,  and  we  saw 
him  take  her  hand.  Then  he  bowed  and 
kissed  it  and,  still  holding  it  close  to  his  lips,  ^ 
looked  up  at  her.  1 

“That  means  the  w'orld  to  me,  Mary,”  f 

came  at  last.  “May  I  tell  you  that  I  have  \ 

understood  it — in  just  the  way  you  meant?  1 

To-morrow,  if  you’ll  allow  me,  I  want  to  do 
the  manly  thing.  I  want  to  go  to  Tom  and  ! 
tell  him  the  truth,  and  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  him,  just  so  that  he’ll  know  I  hadn’t  I 
tried  to  be  a  sneak.  May  I?” 

She  nodded,  a  happy  little  smile  playing 
about  her  lips,  and  once  more  he  kissed  her 
hand.  Then,  as  the  limited  passed  and  the 
circus  train  began  to  move  onward  again, 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  once  more 
and  went  within  the  coach.  Then- 
Then  we  stared — at  a  man  gone  mad.  The 
shadows  of  the  moonlight,  playing  on  his 
distorted  face,  had  converted  it  into  a  fiend¬ 
ish,  vicious,  venomous  thing — features  that 
had  taken  on  the  ferocity  of  the  animak 
that  he  trained.  Above  the  roar  of  the 
train  we  could  hear  him  talking  to  himself 
in  a  strange,  guttural  language,  the  words  of 
which  we  could  not  understand.  But  the 
tones  were  enough. 

His  hands  were  clenched — once  he  brought 
them,  clawlike  and  grasping,  before  his  face 
as  he  paced  the  short  space  of  the  open 
vestibule.  Then  they  swept  outward  and 
down.  He  whirled;  the  door  slammed, 
and  he  was  gone.  I  turned  to  Luke  Martin. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?” 

“Enough  for  us  to  keep  our  eyes  open, 
George,  and  our  mouths  closed.  That  man 
had  murder  in  his  face.” 

But  the  next  day  we  almost  looked  back 
upon  it  as  a  bacT  dream.  Tony  kept 
his  word.  What  was  more,  he  made  his 
confession  in  the  open,  where  Luke  and  me 
and  Mary  and  Mr.  Harrison  and  a  bunch  of 
the  fellows  could  hear  him.  The  way  he  told 
it  made  us  all  laugh — about  how  the  joke 
was  on  him,  and  how  he  didn’t  have  any 
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more  sense  than  to  fall  in  love  when  even 
a  blind  man  could  see  that  there  wasn’t 
a  chance  in  the  world.  It  was  a  hit,  and 
everybody  liked  Tony  more  than  ever;  even 
Luke  and  me  had  a  hard  time  keeping  our 
eyes  open  when  the  afternoon  show  came 
and  Tom  and  Tony  went  into  the  big  center 
arena  to  work  the  mixed  act.  And  nothing 
happened. 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  went  by,  in  which 
the  three  got  chummier  than  ever. 
Then,  one  day,  just  as  Luke  and  me  were 
finishing  the  job  of  picketing  the  elephants, 
we  looked  up  to  find  Tony  standing  beside 
us,  fingering  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

“Boys,”  he  began,  “I  wonder  if  you’d 
like  to  make  a  little  extra  money.” 

“Don’t  know.”  Luke  scratched  his 
head.  “What  doing?” 

“Helping  Tom  with  the  cat  act.  I’ve  got 
a  chance  to  get  hold  of  a  feature.  But  to  do 
it  I’ll  have  to  go  away  for  a  week  or  so.  That 
will  leave  Tom  in  the  arena  alone  with  the 
mixed  act,  and  it’s  too  big  for  one  man. 
Suppose  you  boys  would  be  game  to  help 
him.” 

“Sure!” 

And  it  was  settled.  What’s  more,  it  put 
to  sleep  a  lot  of  our  suspicions.  Tony  walked 
away,  and  Luke  stood  staring  after  him. 

“Maybe  we’re  a  couple  of  boobs,  George,” 
he  said  at  last.  “Either  that — or  this  bird’s 
<Mie  slick  son  of  a  gun.  I’d  ’a’  sworn  that 
night  that  he’d  take  any  kind  of  a  chance  to 
cause  Tom  trouble.  Then  he  comes  round 
and  pays  us  money  to  help  out  in  a  pinch.” 

“Maybe  it  was  that  moonlight  on  his 
face  that  made  him  look  that  way,”  I  said. 
“Maybe.” 

So  we  took  Tony’s  ten  dollars  with  a  bit 
of  a  guilty  feeling,  and  went  into  the  arena 
with  Tom  to  help  him  put  the  twelve  beasts 
—six  lions  and  six  Bengals — through  their 
paces.  Nothing  happened;  the  beasts  were 
too  well  trained.  A  week  |)assed.  Then 
Tony  came  back  to  the  show,  bringing  a  new 
cage  with  him. 

“This  is  my  own  little  job,”  he  explained, 
wfith  a  laugh,  as  he  stopped  Luke  and  me 
from  going  over  to  remove  the  sideboards 
when  the  den  had  been  rolled  down  from  the 
freight-car.  “I’ll  take  care  of  this  baby  for 
a  while.  Besides,  I  don’t  know  much  about 
this  cat — and  I  don’t  want  to  take  any 
chances.” 
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So,  after  that — in  fact,  through  the  greater 
p)art  of  the  season — the  cage  didn’t  even 
leave  the  circus  train,  and  Tony  was  missing 
from  the  parade.  The  manager  had  given 
him  permission  to  spend  every  possible 
minute  down  at  the  new  cage  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  surprise-act  that,  according  to  the 
rumors,  was  going  to  be  the  sensation  of  the 
circus  world.  We  all  tried  to  find  out  what 
it  was,  but  in  vain.  Tony  did  his  work  in 
the  cage  itself  with  the  sideboards  drawn; 
and  the  orders  were  prosted  to  keep  our 
noses  out  of  the  business.  Then  the  secret 
came  out. 

It  was  just  two  months  after  the  cat’s 
arrival  that  Tony  ordered  the  cage  brought 
to  the  arena  during  the  main  show  and 
placed  at  one  side.  The  big  act  went  on, 
while  Tom  and  he  worked  the  lions  and 
Bengals.  One  by  one,  the  twelve  beasts 
were  herded  back  into  their  dens  and  the 
other  cage  brought  forward.  Tom  left. 
Tony  was  alone  in  the  arena.  He  turned 
toward  the  audience. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  announced, 
“I’m  going  to  try  to  give  you  something 
that  you’ve  never  seen  before.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  p)eer 
of  all  jungle  animals.  Rajah,  the  wrestling 
tiger!”  He  whirled  then  and  faced  us. 
“All  right,  boys!”  came  his  snapping  order. 
“Open  the  den  door  and  let  him  come.” 

We  obeyed,  staring  at  each  other.  A 
wrrestling  tiger  wras  something  we  never  had 
seen  before.  The  door  slid  op)en;  a  great, 
ugly  striped  beast  crept  sinuously  forth, 
dropp)ed  to  the  ground,  stood  swinging  his 
head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  then,  sighting 
Tony,  went  toward  him.  With  that,  the 
trainer  threw  away  his  whip,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  tiger,  made  a  bow  to  the 
audience,  then,  crouching,  wheeled  in  the 
direction  of  the  big  Bengal.  A  shout  came 
from  his  lips,  and  he  went  to  his  knees.  The 
next  thing  we  knew  the  two  of  them  were 
rolling  on  the  floor  of  the  arena,  like  wres¬ 
tlers  on  the  mat,  tumbling  about  and 
feinting,  Tony  keeping  easily  out  of  the  way 
of  the  beast’s  thrusts  and  the  possibility 
■  of  a  stray  claw-mark.  But  as  we  pieered 
through  the  steel  bars  we  could  see  there 
was  little  danger — the  talons  were  drawn 
inward,  the  p)aws  only  great  piadded  bits  of 
flesh.  I  gasped.  I’d  seen  a  lot  of  things  be¬ 
fore,  but  never  a  playful  tiger. 

A  swerve,  and  Tony  had  shoved  his  arms 
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under  the  shoulders  of  the  beast  and,  rais¬ 
ing,  lifted  him.  Then,  while  the  audience 
cheered  and  shouted,  while  the  eyes  of  us 
menagerie  guys  bulged,  he  wrestled  about 
the  ring  with  the  tiger,  butting  him  with 
his  head,  reaching  up,  fet  with  one  hand 
then  the  other,  to  slap  him  on  the  jowls. 
Finally,  with  a  great  effort,  he  threw  him 
off.  Then — a  leap!  He  was  on  the  tiger’s 
back,  riding  him  round  the  arena!  It 
brought  the  audience  to  its  feet.  I  never 
heard  such  cheers  and  applause  as  came 
when  Tony  opened  the  door  of  the  cage  and 
half  pushed  the  beast  within,  then  turned 
to  make  his  bow.  He  had  pulled  a  triumph, 
all  right,  and  I  said  as  much  to  Luke  when 
we  got  back  to  the  menagerie  top.  My  part¬ 
ner  sort  of  squinted  and  stared  at  the 
ground. 

“Did  you  notice  that  cat  close?”  he  asked 
at  last. 

“Fairly  so.” 

“See  anything  familiar  about  him?” 

I  blinked  then. 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  I  did.  He’s  scarred 
up  like  he’d  been  shot.  Then,  too,  wasn’t 
there  a  long  mark  on  his  side,  like  could  be 
made  with  a  hot  iron?” 

“You  said  it!”  Luke’s  eyes  were  nar¬ 
rowed.  “I  recognized  him  the  minute  he 
went  into  the  ring.  That’s  old  Major  off 
the  Sisson  show.” 

“By  golly!  The  killer?” 

“Well” — and  Luke  kicked  at  the  straw — 
“I  wouldn’t  make  any  affidavit  to  it,  but 
I’d  come  darned  close  to  betting  a  year’s 
salary  he’s  the  same  one,  and  if  he  is,  he’s 
already  put  four  trainers  in  their  graves. 
Mr.  Jereau” — he  wheeled  as  Tony  came 
through  the  connection — “me  and  George 
here  were  just  having  an  argument.  Ain’t 
that  old  Major?” 

Tony  stopped  short,  and  for  a  second  his 
face  went  blank.  But  if  anything  was  meant 
by  the  expression,  he  sure  covered  it  up. 

“Really,  I  couldn’t  say,”  came  at  last. 
“But  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised.  I  bought  him 
from  a  museum  at  Salt  Lake,  and  they 
evidently  didn't  care  to  give  me  his  pedigree.  ” 

He  walked  on,  and  Luke  continued  to  kick 
at  the  straw. 

“Same  old  Major,”  he  mused,  when  Tony 
had  passed  out  of  hearing.  “A  four-time 
killer!” 

“Then  that’s  sure  a  feather  in  Tony’s 
cap,”  I  said. 


“How  do  you  make  that  out?” 

“How?  Lor’,  Luke,  if  a  man  can  take  a 
cat  animal  that  has  killed  four  men  and 
tame  him  so  that  he  can  maul  him  round 
like  a  kitten — well.  I’ll  say  he’s  a  knock¬ 
out!” 

“That  all?”  Luke  had  a  queer  tone  to 
his  voice.  It  made  me  a  bit  sore. 

“Well,  ain’t  that  enough?  Gosh!  Give 
a  fellow  his  dues.  That’s  about  the  biggest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of.” 

“According  to  the  way  you  look  at  it,” 
came  grudgingly,  and  it  heated  me  up  more 
than  ever. 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  get  jealous  afx)ut  it  if 
I  were  you.  What’s  eating  on  you,  any¬ 
way?  Can’t  a  guy  pull  a  world-beater  of  a 
stunt  without  you  playing  the  sorehead? 
You - ” 

Then  Luke  looked  at  me  and  smiled  kind 
of  sarcastically. 

“All  I’ve  got  to  say — ”  he  began,  then 
stopped,  to  stand  staring  a  moment,  finally 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  ordinary 
channels.  “Better  get  some  more  hay  for 
those  bulls.  Old  Snyder’ll  be  eating  up  the 
picket-pins  in  a  minute.” 

1WENT  on,  wondering  what  had  made 
him  so  crabby.  I  kept  wondering  about 
it  all  night  and  the  next  day.  Then,  along 
toward  afternoon,  I  moseyed  into  the  ani¬ 
mal-tent  to  find  him  staring  at  a  small  piece 
of  meat  that  he  held  in  one  hand — only  to 
close  his  fist  over  it  casually  as  I  came  up. 
Just  then.  Doc  Jordan,  the  show  physician, 
happened  along,  and  Luke  started  toward 
him. 

“Better  grab  Doc  while  I’ve  got  a 
chance,”  he  growled  over  his  shoulder. 
“Mary’s  got  a  headache  and  wants  some 
asp)erin.” 

A  minute  later  they’d  gone  out  under  the 
side  wall  together  and  I  was  back  at  my 
work,  sort  of  wondering  whether  I’d  done 
exactly  right  in  calling  Luke  names  when 
him  and  me  had  been  pals  as  long  as  we 
could  remember.  All  of  us  have  our  crabby 
days,  and  I  wondered  whether  I  shouldn’t 
have  sided  in  with  him,  just  for  the  decency 
of  it  and  to  keep  him  in  a  good  humor.  Then 
I  chuckled,  because  I  knew  that  by  the 
time  he  came  back,  he’d  be  all  over  it. 

But  he  wasn’t.  He  was  crabbier  than 
ever  and  it  peeved  me. 

“Get  over  it!”  I  snapped.  “Can’t  nobody 
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get  any  credit  round  this  show  without  you 
t^'ng  grouchy  about  it?” 

“Grouchy?  Who’s  grouchy?  And” — 
his  voice  took  on  an  angrier  tone  than  ever 
—“what  business  is  it  of  yours,  anyhow?” 

That  finished  things  with  me.  I  flipped 
a  sharp  answer  at  him  and  went  back  to  my 
work,  grumbling  under  my  breath.  It  was 
the  b^inning  of  our  first  real  scrap.  What’s 
wOTse,  the  thing  lasted. 

Naturally,  as  time  went  on,  I  made 
things  worse  by  kidding  Luke  everv- 
(fiance  I  got  and  making  up  all  kinds  of 
wild  tales  about  how  nutty  I  was  over 
Tony  and  what  a  wonderful  guy  he  was  and 
how  everybody  on  the  show  sure  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  figuring  out  a  fine 
feature  like  this.  Finally  it  got  so  that 
Luke  would  hardly  do  much  more  than 
grunt  when  I  spoke  to  him — and  even  the 
fact  that  Tony  had  taken  Tom  in  on  the 
wrestling-tiger  stunt  didn’t  seem  to  cheer 
him  up  any.  It  tickled  Tom  and  Mary 
half  to  death.  Tom  would  work  the  act  in 
the  afternoon  show  and  Tony  at  night,  so 
that  each  of  them  had  a  play  at  the  ap¬ 
plause.  And  the  way  Tony  looked  after 
that  cat!  Wouldn’t  let  anybody  feed  him 
but  himself ;  even  before  the  train  was  spot¬ 
ted  in  the  morning,  he’d  be  out  and  in  the 
cage  giving  the  animal  his  breakfast.  W’hat 
was  more,  he  broke  the  usual  rules  by  feed¬ 
ing  him  in  three  separate  instalments,  early 
in  the  morning,  then  just  after  the  parade, 
and,finally,  just  after  the  doors  had  opened 
for  the  evening  show.  That  seemed  to 
make  Luke  mad,  too — to  see  rules  broken. 
He  couldn’t  keep  his  eyes  off  Tony  when 
he  went  near  that  cat’s  cage  to  dole  out 
the  strips  of  meat. 

A  month  went  by.  Six  weeks,  and  every¬ 
thing  running  as  slick  as  grea.se,  with  the 
wTOtling  act  going  bigger  and  bigger  every 
minute.  Mr.  Harrison  had  sent  on  to  Chi¬ 
cago  for  new  special  billing^ — everywhere 
you  looked  rounci  the  towns  we  played,  you 
could  see  the  twenty-four-.sheet  stands  of 
a  man  wrestling  a  ferocious  tiger.  And  how 
it  packed  the  people  in! 

It  was  something  new  for  the  circus — 
and  that’s  what  the  folks  wanted.  Our 
receipts  picked  up  day  after  day,  and  from 
the  way  the  cheers  came  at  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  wrestling  act,  it  was  easy  to  tell 
what  the  audience  had  come  to  see.  Bigger 
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and  bigger  the  attraction  grew  and  then - 

I  stopped  short  one  morning  in  the 
menagerie  at  a  growling,  half-whining 
sound  from  Major’s  cage.  The  sideboards 
were  lowered  and  the  beast  was  pacing 
up  and  down — usually  he’d  just  lay  around, 
half  asleep,  and  not  even  noticing  folks 
when  they  passed.  I  turned  to  old  sour¬ 
faced  Luke,  raking  straw  over  by  the  camel- 
enclosure. 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  cat?”  I  asked. 

Luke  sneered. 

“Crying  for  his  master,  I  guess.  He’s 
sick.” 

“But - ” 

“Well,  why  ask  me?  You’re  Tony’s 
ballyhoo;  I’m  not.  You  ought  to  know  all 
about  him  and  his  pets.” 

I  didn’t  say  anything  more,  but  went  on 
with  my  work.  Matinee-time  came  with 
the  usual  crowds  flooding  into  the  big  top 
to  see  the  circus  as  a  background  for  the  one 
big  thing  which  had  pull^  them  there,  the 
wrestling  act.  Then  Tony  showed  up, 
looking  pale  and  weak. 

“Going  to  work  the  matinee  instead  of 
the  night  show,”  he  said.  “Don’t  think 
I’ll  have  strength  enough  if  I  wait.  Tom 
and  I’ve  made  a  switch  for  the  day.” 

The  performance  went  on,  and  the 
wrestling  tiger  came  forth.  But  Tony  only 
made  a  pretense  of  the  act — the  cat  hardly 
had  come  out  of  its  den  before  Tony  had 
run  it  ba<;fi  again.  Then  he  weaved  out  of 
the  arena. 

“Didn’t  have  the  strength,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “Guess  I’d  better  get  back  to  the 
cars.” 

Then  he  went  on,  while  the  cat  beast  of 
the  wrestling  act  whined  and  paced  its 
cage,  its  call  becoming  throatier  and  hoarser, 
its  pace  more  excited.  Once  in  a  while  it 
leaped,  staring  strangely  about  it.  Then 
suddenly  it  settled,  crouched,  its  eyes  wdde 
and  glaring,  its  head  swinging  slowly  from 
side  to  side.  I  nodded. 

“Guess  he’s  calmed  down  now.” 

“Hope  so.  ”  Luke  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  walked  away  without  even  looking 
toward  the  beast.  I  finished  up  my  work 
and  took  a  stroll  about  town  before  coming 
back  to  the  night  show.  And  it  was  just  as 
I  was  coming  on  the  circus  lot  again  that 
I  noticed  Luke  hurrying  across  on  a  half¬ 
run.  He  stopped  as  he  came  to  me  and  ran 
a  hand  across  his  forehead. 
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“Seen  Doc?” 

“No.  Why?” 

“I’ve  got  to  get  hold  of  him.  Tony 
Jereau’s  too  sick  to  go  on  to-night.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?  Tom  can  take  his 
place.  I  thought  it  was  all  fixed  up.” 

“That’s  it!  It  was!  I’ve  been  looking  for 
Doc  all  afternoon.” 

“But  hasn’t  he  seen  Tony  already?  I 
thought  he  gave  him  a  prescription  this 
after - ” 

“I  don’t  want  him  for  Tony.  I  want  him 
for  myself.  Go  down  to  the  train  and  see  if 
he’s  there.” 

I  went,  just  in  time  to  find  Doc  Jordan 
leaving  the  cars,  and  gave  him  Luke’s 
message.  He  nodded.  Then, 

“Suppose  you  could  stay  down  here  with 
Tony?” 

“Sure!  Why?” 

Doc  scratched  his  head. 

“I  don’t  know.  Only,  I’d  like  to  have 
somebody  around.  He’s  got  some  funny 
symptoms.  He  acts  like  a  man  who’s  been 
overdosing  on  strychnine  or  something — 
his  heart’s  going  about  a  million  a  minute. 
Better  keep  your  eye  on  him.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Then  I  went  into  Tony’s  car.  He  was 
laying  half  dressed  on  his  bunk,  his  eyes 
blazing,  queer,  red  blotches  showing  in  the 
dark  skin  of  his  cheeks. 

“Doc  says  my  heart’s  on  the  bum,”  he 
.said,  when  I  sat  down  beside  him.  “Glad 
you’re  going  to  stay  with  md  to-night. 
Tom’s  going  to  work  the  act,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Nothing  come  up  to  stop  it,  has  there?” 

“No — not  that  I  know  of.  The  cat  was 
pretty  restless  for  a  while — Luke  said  it  was 
grieving  for  you.  But  it’s  settled  down 
now.” 

“Good!”  The  eyes  seemed  to  get  brighter 
and  I  wondered  why.  Possibly  it  was  his 
heart.  Then,  “What  time  is  it?” 

“Seven-twenty.” 

“The  act  goes  on  at  eight-forty-five. 
Hope  everything’s  all  right.” 

I  told  him  it  would  be,  that  it  always  had, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  on  his  mind.  Every 
once  in  a  while  he’d  say  something  about 
the  tiger,  and  then  ask  what  time  it  was. 
From  away  off  we  could  hear  the  music 
of  the  circus  band — the  clock  of  the  big  top 
playing  the  numbers  of  the  advance  con¬ 
cert  and  announcing  the  beginning  of  the 


show.  Eight  o’clock  came — eight-fifteen. 
Tony’s  eyes  gleamed  more  than  ever. 
Eight-thirty,  and  I  noticed  that  his  hands 
were  clenched  tight  and  that  a  cold  sweat 
was  on  his  forehead.  He  mumbled  sora^ 
thing  about  his  heart  and  clutched  at  his 
breast.  Then  he  turned  swiftly. 

“What’s  that?” 

TT  W’AS  a  sound  from  outside,  and  both 
^  of  us  had  recognized  the  voice  of  Tom 
Mason.  I  went  to  the  end  of  the  car  just  in 
time  to  see  a  couple  of  canvas-men  helping 
him  up  the  steps  and  into  his  bunk.  He 
was  limping,  and  I  hurried  forward  to  lend 
a  hand.  Tom  groaned  and  grinned  at  the 
same  time. 

“Sprained  my  fool  ankle,”  he  told  me, 
“just  as  I  was  going  into  the  ring.  But  it’s 
all  right.  Mary  took  my  place.” 

I  heard  a  gasp  behind  me,  and  turned  to 
see  the  face  of  Tony  Jereau,  glaring  white  in 
the  reflection  of  the  car-light.  His  hands 
were  extended  and  shaking.  His  jaw  had 
dropped.  He  stood  there  for  a  second  like 
some  horrible,  dead  image,  then,  with  a 
sudden,  frenzied  leap,  cleared  the  steps  and 
started  on  a  reeling  run  toward  the  circus 
lot.  A  second,  and  I  was  beside  him,  trying  to 
lead  him  back  to  the  car.  But  it  was  useless. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  to  the  lot!”  There  was 
a  screaming  note  of  fear  in  his  voice.  “Hear 
me — we’ve  got  to  get  to  the  lot!” 

“No;  we  doh’t.  Everything’s  all  right. 
Mary’s  working  the  act.” 

“That’s  it!  Help  me — no;  run  ahead- 
hurry!”  He  was  pushing  at  me  with  claw¬ 
like  hands.  “Tell  her  not  to  work  the  wres¬ 
tling  act!  Go  on!”  He  was  glaring  at  me 
witli  crazed  eyes  now,  and  his  fists  were 
pounding  in  a  steady  succession  of  weak, 
aimless  blows  at  my  face  and  breast.  “Go 
on!  Do  you  want  to  see  her  killed?  Do  you 
want  to  see  her  killed?” 

“She’ll  be  all  right.”  I  was  trying  my  best 
to  pacify  him.  “She’ll - ” 

“Get  to  the  lot!  My  God,  get  to  the  lot!” 

He  was  like  a  maniac,  struggling  with  me 
as  I  tried  to  hold  him  back,  biting  and 
fighting  in  his  attempts  to  break  free.  From 
within  the  cars,  the  canvas-men,  hearing  the 
noise,  began  to  come  forth.  Then  a  hob¬ 
bling  figure,  which  came  painfully  down  the 
vestibule  steps  and  dragged  himself  for¬ 
ward — Tom  Mason.  Jereau  whirled  to  him 
in  a  new  frenzy. 
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“Make  him  turn  me  loose!”  he  shouted. 
“Somebody  get  up  to  the  lot  and  tell  Mary 
not  to  work  that  wrestling  act!  Can’t  you 
understand — that  cat’s  crazy?” 

“But - ” 

“It’s  crazy,  I  tell  you!”  Fear  had  taken 
away  every  precaution  now.  “It  hasn’t 
had  its  morphine  since  yesterday  afternoon. 
It’ll  go  mad  the  minute  she  tries  to  force  it 
into  the  act.  Get  up  there  and  stop  her — 
please— please - ” 

Everything  came  to  me  then — the 
mysterious  days  down  at  the  train 
when  the  tiger  had  quieted  with  Tony’s 
visits,  the  bit  of  meat  that  Luke  had  held  in 
his  hand  that  day  when  he  walked  away 
with  Doc  Jordan.  I  knew  now.  Luke  had 
been  suspicious;  he  had  stolen  a  piece  of 
the  tiger’s  meat  for  examination.  That 
tiger,  old  Major,  the  killer,  had  been  doped! 
And  now  that  the  drug  had  been  dehied  it, 
there  could  be  only  one  result— death  for 
whoever  tried  to  work  it.  Luke  had  known 
then— and  he  hadn’t  told  me,  because  he 
was  afraid  I  might  spill  it  to  Tony.  He  had 
known;  yet  why  had  he  let  the  act  go  on? 
W’hy  hadn’t  he  told  Tom  and  Mary?  Per- 
h<^  he  had.  I  chilled  with  the  thought. 
And  perhaps  they  had  refused  to  believe 
him.  But  just  then  Tom,  white,  shaking 
and  limping,  came  forward. 

“Do  you  mean?”  he  snapjjed,  as  he  glared 
down  at  the  white-faced,  terror-stricken 
thing  that  had  been  a  man,  “that  you  knew 
this  would  happen?  That  you  deliberately 
made  yourself  sick  to  give  you  an  excuse  to 
stay  away,  to - ” 

“Stop  her!”  It  was  all  Jereau  could  say. 

“I  didn’t  mean  it  for  her.  I  thought - ” 

Just  then  a  figure  came  out  of  the  shad¬ 
ows  and  shot  toward  Tony  Jereau.  It 
jras  Luke  Martin,  and  he  caught  the  cring¬ 
ing  bemg  tight  by  the  shoulders. 

“Well,”  came  shortly,  “it  happened!” 
Jereau  stared  up  at  him  with  dull,  dead 
eyes.  Then,  with  a  sudden  return  of  energy, 
he  tried  to  force  his  way  out  of  the  other 
man’s  grip. 

“It’s  not  time  yet — she  hasn’t  had  time 
to  work  the  other  act.” 

“We  started  the  act  early,”  came  in  quiet 
tones  from  Luke.  “It’s  over  now.  You 

m^t  to  get  Tom,  didn’t  you?  Well - ” 

“Don’t — don’t!  I  didn’t  think  she’d  ever 
go  in  there.  I — figured  that  Tom  would 
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work  the  act.  I — I — wanted  Mary — for 
myself!” 

A  groan  came  from  one  side  as  a  man 
reeled.  It  was  Tom  Mason,  and,  with  a 
spring,  Luke  Martin  caught  him  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  him  to  the  steps.  There 
he  held  him  close  and  whispered  to  him 
a  second,  finally  to  raise  his  voice: 

“Hey,  canvas-men!  Grab  that  snake  and 
take  him  into  his  car.  Tie  him  to  the  bunk 
if  you  have  to,  and  break  every  bone  in  his 
body  if  he  tries  to  make  a  getaway.  Keep 
your  brains  clear  on  what  he  says.  We’ll 
need  it  if  he  tries  to  skin  out  of  this.” 

They  obeyed.  For  a  moment  I  stood 
staring,  gasping.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  I  broke  into  a  run,  racing  across 
tracks  and  vacant  lots,  rushing  with  every 
bit  of  speed  I  could  force  toward  the  circus 
lot  and  the  little  girl  who’d  been  our  kiddie, 
the  little  girl  that  Luke  and  me  had  carried 
in  our  arms  the  day  after  the  big  wreck,  the 
little  girl  who  now - 

I  reached  the  connection  and  ducked 
under  it.  I  wheeled  toward  the  big  top, 
skirted  the  general-admission  seats,  then 
stopped  short.  The  audience  was  cheering 
and  applauding.  In  front  of  me  was  the 
big,  steel  arena,  with  a  girl  and  a  tiger 
within,  the  big  striped  b^t  rolling  and 
playing  as  she  mauM  him  about.  Beside 
me - 

“Plots  may  come  and  plots  may  go,  but 
the  show  rolk  on  regardless,”  came  quietly. 
It  was  Doc  Jordan,  and  I  guess  he  divined 
the  question  in  my  eyes,  because  he  went  on 
hurriedly:  “Had  to  do  some  quick  work  with 
that  tiger.  It  was  crazy  with  craving  for 
morphine.  We  tried  to  get  Mary  not  to  go 
into  the  ring — but  she  insisted  on  taking  the 
chance.  So  there  wasn’t  anything  to  do 
but  to  tr>’  to  dope  it  up  again.  I  sure  had  to 
pump  in  the  drugs  and  pump  ’em  fast — and 
it  wasn’t  any  easy  job,  with  that  cat  twist¬ 
ing  out  of  every  noose  and  catch-rope  that 
we  put  on  him.  But  it  worked  and — ” 
He  looked  around  hurriedly.  “Wish  Luke’d 
show  up,”  came  at  last.  “We  were  going 
down  to  the  cars  together  to  see  if  we 
couldn’t  work  a  little  psychological  stunt 
on  this  Jereau  fellow  and  scare  him  into 
confessing  to  what  we  think  he  tried  to  pull 
off,  but  I  was  a  few  minutes  late.  Wonder 
if  he’s  gone?  I — ”  Then  he  stopped  and 
stared.  “Well,  you  old  fool,”  he  snorted, 
“what  in  thunder  are  you  crying  about?” 
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Some  oj  the  Most  Interesting  Legal 
Tangles  Never  Get  into  Court — and 
There's  Never  Any  Telling  What  Will 
Happen  to  an  Unchained  Man  in  a  Flivver 

By  Arthur  Crabb 


IN  THE  spring,  Johnny  Porter  entered  writin’  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
into  a  contract  with  one  Jacob  Feld-  from  the  beginnin’  thereof;  otherwise  no 
man  to  tear  down  and  remove  cer-  extension  of  time  would  be  granted.  This 
tain  small,  antiquated  structures,  to  you  neglected  to  do.” 
excavate  the  site  thereof  for  a  small  apart-  “You  and  Feldman  and  everybody  else 
ment-house,  and  then  to  build  the  stone  knew  there  was  a  strike,  didn’t  you?” 

foundation-walls  therefor.  And  Mr.  Porter  “Is  a  contract  a  contract  or  is  it  not?” 
furthermore  agreed  to  do  the  whole  job  in  Max  demanded. 

three  months,  barring  strikes  and  a  long  Johnny  told  Max  to  chase  himself,  and  so 
list  of  other  things  beyond  Mr.  Porter’s  the  matter  stood,  unsettled,  on  a  summer 

control.  It  took  Mr.  Porter  three  months  day.  Johnny  had  no  heart  for  sharp  prac- 

and  twelve  days  to  do  the  work,  and  Mr.  tise  or  for  technicalities. 

Feldman  insisted  on  collecting  from  Mr.  Late  on  that  warm  summer  afternoon, 
Porter  three  hundred  dollars,  the  sum  de-  Max  Solis  left  his  office,  went  down  on  the 

termined  by  twelve  days  multiplied  by  elevator  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 

twenty-five  dollars,  the  amount  mentiqned  building,  regarding  the  world  that  was  all 
in  the  contract  as  a  p>enalty.  Mr.  Porter  his.  For  the. first  time  in  ten  years  Max 

disapproved  of  the  idea  emphatically  and  was,  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment,  a 

said  so,  and  Mr.  Feldman  shrugged  his  bachelor. 

shoulders  and  said  that,  a  contract  being  a  Across  the  street  Max  saw  the  great  form 
contract,  the  entire  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  Johnny  Porter,  and  he  acted  quickly, 

of  Max  Solis,  esquire,  his  lawyer.  He  dashed  across  the  street  and  fell  in  be- 

Johnny,  knowing  Mr.  Solis  well,  ap-  hind  his  friend  and  enemy;  he  watched  fora 

proached  him  on  the  subject  and  inti-  favorable  chance  and  then  bumped  into 

mated  that  he  would  like  his  final  payment  Johnny. 

for  work  done  under  the  contract,  and  that  “Maybe  you  need  the  whole  sidewalk 
he  would  like  it  quick,  without  the  deduc-  and  not  only  half  of  it.  Why  don’t  you 

tion  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Solis  look  where  you’re  goin’?”  Max  exclaimed, 

stuck  to  the  facts  and  the  contract.  Then  he  pretended  to  recognize  Johnny  for 

“Quit  your  kidding!”  Johnny  exclaimed,  the  first  time.  “So  it’s  you — is  it? — you  big 

“Wasn’t  there  a  strike  that  lasted  more  Irish  bum!  I  might  have  known  it  in  the 

than  twelve  days?”  first  place.  Pretty  soon  you’d  get  run  in 

“Maybe  there  was,”  Max  retorted;  “but  for  reckless  walkin’  and  speedin’  on  the 
if  you  can  read  you  would  know  the  con-  sidewalk.” 

tract  says  that  in  case  of  any  delay  beyond  Porter’s  huge  hand  descended  on  Maxs 

control  whatsoever  it  would  be  incumbent  shoulder. 

upon  you  to  advise  the  owner  thereof  in  “Drunk  again,”  he  said  sadly. 
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“Likely!”  said  Max.  “Nowadays,  if  a 
iellcr  would  get  drunk,  he  would  get  also 
i)linded  or  broke.  Nevertheless,  I  wouldn’t 
mind  gettin’  drunk  if  I  could  do  so  at  all 
teasonable.  My  wife’s  in  the  country.” 

“And  you’re  the  cute  little  village  cut-up! 
Come  home  with  me  and  I’ll  give  you  a 
square  meal  and  keep  you  out  of  trouble  for 
one  night,  anyway.” 

“Who  wants  to  keep  out  of  trouble? 
I’m  lookin’  for  trouble.  For  the  first  time 
in  ten  years  I  got  a  chance  to  enjoy  myself.” 
Again  the  mighty  hand  of  Porter  fell  oii 
Ma’s  shoulder,  grasping  his  coat  firmly. 
“Come  on,  you!”  he  said.  “And  come 
peaceful,  or  I’ll  beat  you  up.” 

“And  Mrs.  Porter  would  beat  us  both  up 
when  she  sees  what  you  brought  home  with 
\ou,”  Max  said,  grinning  up  at  Johnny. 
“Leave  that  to  me — I  think  there’s  ham 
for  supper,  and  maybe  com.”  The  com 
recall^  an  incident  that  had  a  tendency  to 
make  Max  docile.  “And  I’ll  nm  you  out 
home  after  supper  and  put  you  safe  in  bed. 
The  missus’ll  enjoy  the  ride,  and  the  city 
won’t  be  painted  red  till  to-morrow.” 

“I  accept  on  condition  no  mention  would 
be  made  of  business,”  Max  said. 

“Do  you  think  I’d  call  a  guest  a  shyster 
lawyer  in  my  own  house?  Come  on — 
peaceful,”  Johnny  retorted. 

'THEY  reached  and  entered  Johnny’s 
^  car,  parked  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
a  cop  who  accepted  a  quarter  from  Johnny, 
and  in  due  course  arrived  at  Johnny’s  house 
on  Scott  Street,  where  Mrs.  Porter  was  in 
no  wise  disturbed  at  the  unexp>ected  arrival 
of  a  guest. 

“So  you’re  a  bachelor?”  she  said,  when 
the  first  formalities  had  been  complied  with. 

“For  the  first  time  since  I  got  married,” 
Max  answered.  “Always  either  we  would 
not  go  away  in  the  summer-time  at  all,  on 
account  Mrs.  Solis  says  there  is  no  place  like 
home,  or  else  we  go  togethef  to  the  shore  for 
a  couple  weeks,  now  that  the  kids  can  eat 
anything  like  the  rest  of  us.  Only,  this 
time  Mrs.  Solis’s  mother  got  a  cottage  at  the 

and  insists  the  family  should  spend  at 
Icnst  a  month  with  her  at  her  expense,  and 
Mrs.  Solis  says  certainly  she  would  go 
i^r  the  circumstances  and  I  go  myself 
we  a  week  from  Friday.” 

Johnny’s  been  trying  to  make  me  go 
but  I  won’t,”  Mrs.  Porter  said. 
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“I  had  too  much  trouble  getting  him  to  take 
a  chance  on  losing  him,  now  I’ve  got  him. 
I  wouldn’t  trust  any  man  alone  in  a  big 
city  with  the  restraining  influence  of  home 
removed.” 

“He  would  be  lonely — nothing  more  at 
the  worst,”  Max  said,  “and  would  appreci¬ 
ate  it  all  the  more  when  he  got  a  home 
again.  It’s  a  good  thing  all  round  a  feller 
don’t  see  his  wife  for  a  couple  weeks  once 
in  a  while.  And  speakin’  about  my  wife 
reminds  me  of  something,  believe  me,  you 
never  see  anything  would  beat  it.  It  hap¬ 
pened  like  this:  Last  week  I  got  a  litUe 
business  in  Norristown  with  a  feller;  so  I 
says  to  Rebecca  we  should  take  half  a  day 
off,  and  she  goes  with  me.  We’re  ridin’ 
along  on  a  road  that’s  all  right  except  now 
and  then  there’s  a  big  hole  in  it,  and  Rebecca 
says:  ‘Look  at  that  pair  o’  old  girls  drivin’ 
the  flivver.  Ain’t  it  queer  how  everybody 
comes  to  it  sooner  or  later?’  I  looks  at 
them,  and  they’re  all  fixed  up  in  black  silk 
and  their  best  bonnets  and  white  gloves 
and  so  forth,  and  lookin’  serious,  not  to  say 
severe,  an’  Rebecca  says,  ‘I  betcha  they’re 
goin’  to  a  meetin’  at  the  Methcxiis’  church 
or  somewhere.’  And  it  looks  like  it,  only 
you  could  see  it  would  not  be  a  synagogue 
they  were  on  their  way  to. 

“Well,  anyway,  I  am  so  busy  lookin’ 
at  them  and  listenin’  to  Rebecca  I  wouldn’t 
see  exactly  where  I  am  goin’,  and  the  front 
wheel  goes  into  a  hole  at  least  one  foot  deep 
and  the  right  shape,  which,  on  account  of 
a  thunder-storm  the  night  before,  is  full  of 
water.  I  give  you  my  word  what  happ>ens 
makes  Charlie  Chaplin  look  sick.  1  would 
not  believe  it  myself  unless  I  see  it  with  my 
own  eyes.  Can  you  imagine  it  a  dozen 
buckets  of  water  and  mud  like  they  was 
picked  up  and  thrown  straight  at  them 
dames?  Charlie  Chaplin  could  not  do  so 
good,  no  matter  how  much  he  faked  it. 
But,  even  at  that,  I  did  not  get  a  laugh  out 
of  it  at  once,  on  account  of  knowin’  my  wife 
and  always  how  polite  and  considerate  she 
b,  and  I  make  up  my  mind  that  at  least  I 
must  turn  round  and  go  back  and  apologize, 
an  I  got  a  picture  of  them  dames  sayin’  a 
few  things  and  also  takin’  my  number  be¬ 
sides,  with  the  idea  of  bringin’  suit  for  a 
thousand  dollars  for  one  thing  or  another, 
and  I  am  tryin’  to  remember  does  my  in¬ 
surance  take  care  of  plasterin’  a  pair  of 
dames  with  mud  from  head  to  foot  when  I 
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hears  tears,  and  I  see  Rebecca  like  she  got 
something  awful  the  matter  with  her,  and  I 
slows  down  to  see  what  it  would  be  and  she 
yells:  ‘Go  on!  Goon — or  they  catch  you!’ 
And  I  goes  on  all  right,  and  if  I  was  a  liar 
I’d  say  the  two  dames  in  the  flivver  chased 
us  to  make  the  story  better,  but,  as  it  is, 
we  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  Anyhow,  I 
get  my  laugh  all  right  maybe  a  mile  after 
it  happened.” 

Mrs.  porter  rewarded  Max  with 
much  laughter.  Then  she  asked  Max 
if  his  car  was  a  success. 

“Entirely  like  one  of  the  family,”  Max 
said.  “Once  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  it  is 
exactly  like  the  baby-carriage  would  be  not 
more  than  a  few  years  ago.  Even  Rebecca 
she  now  drives  it  with  no  trouble  whatever 
except  she  was  slow  learnin’,  and  still  she 
don’t  go  over  fifteen  miles  per  hour  when 
everything  is  favorable.  And  speakin’  of 
new  beginners,  I  tell  you  another  story,  ab¬ 
solutely  true  in  every  resp>ect,  but  maybe  I 
already  told  you  enough  stories  for  once.” 

“Go  on;  go  on!  Dinner  won’t  be  ready 
for  a  while  yet,”  Johnny  said. 

“I’ve  heard  stories  told  even  at  dinner,” 
Mrs.  Porter  suggested. 

“I  tell  the  story — that  big  feller  can  listen 
or  read  the  paper  as  he  likes.  Mrs.  Solis 
goes  away  last  Monday,  and  Monday  after¬ 
noon  I  go  to  see  Mr.  Samuel  Flint,  of  Flint 
Brothers,  on  account  he  gets  mixed  up  with 
Aronson,  Goldblatt  &  Son.  Goldblatt  is  a 
tricky  feller  all  right,  but  I  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Flint  was  feelin’  good  and  I 
told  him  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  I  am  a 
bachelor,  and  he  says  he  is  in  the  same  boat 
and  we  would  go  out  to  the  lake  and  drown 
our  sorrows  together  at  Riggio’s  place. 
He’s  got  his  limmysene  waitin’,  with  a 
little  feller  runnin’  it,  and  we  starts  out;  and 
pretty  soon  we’re  goin’  along  the  boulevard 
slow  when  somethin’  happens  like  a  big  fel¬ 
ler  gives  us  a  kick  from  behind.  We  stops 
quick,  and  the  little  choffer  jumpS  out  and 
we  looks  round  and  the  feller  that’s  run 
into  us  is  turnin’  round  to  make  a  getaway, 
and  the  choffer  runs  after  him  and  gets  there 
no  more  than  in  time  to  jump  up  on  the  tire 
on  behind,  and  Mr.  Flint  jumps  into  the 
front  of  the  limmysene  and  starts  her  and 
turns  round  and  goes  after  him,  and  pretty 
soon  he  catches  up  to  the  feller  and  pushes 
him  into  the  gutter  so  either  he  must  stop  or 


have  a  smash-up.  So  he  stops,  and  we  get 
out,  and  the  little  choffer  comes  off  the  spare 
tire  and  says  a  few  things,  and  Mr.  Flint 
says  a  few  things  which  I  could  not  repeat 
to  my  own  wife,  and  all  the  time  the  feller 
sits  there  holdin’  on  the  wheel  like  he  was 
froze  to  it  an’  sayin’:  ‘Veil,  veil!  What’s 
all  the  trouble?’  And  pretty  soon  Mr. 
Flint  gets  so  that  he  can  tell  him  what’s  the 
trouble,  the  feller  runnin’  into  us  and  then 
tryin’  to  escap>e  and  he  sets  there  savin’: 
‘Veil,  veil!  I  pay;  I  pay.’ 

’  “Mr.  Flint  asks  him  his  name,  and  he  says 
it  is  Henry  Brown,  in  which  case  I  says  my 
name  would  be  Mike  Murphy,  and  the  fel¬ 
ler  says  don’t  we  believe  him  and  I  says  one 
of  us  don’t,  and  Mr.  Flint  says  show  us  his 
card,  but  he  don’t  have  a  card;  and  Mr. 
Flint  says,  ‘Let’s  see  your  driver’s  license.’ 
And  he’s  got  one,  all  right — only,  I  bet  him 
a  thousand  dollars  it  ain’t  h?s  but  maybe  a 
friend’s,  and  Mr.  Flint  says  take  his  number 
and  we’ll  get  him  all  right,,  especially  the 
damage  to  the  limmysene  is  nominal  only 
and  also  as  he  has  told  us  his  address  and 
says  he’s  on  his  way  home. 

“So  the  feller  turns  round  and  starts  off 
and  we  do  the  same,  and  pretty  soon  Mr. 
Flint  says  the  feller  is  lyin’  to  us  and  I  says 
what  would  he  exp>ect,  and  he  looks  at  the 
address  he  gave  us  and  says  to  the  littk 
choffer,  ‘Ain’t  it  close  by?’  And  the  choffer 
says  it  would  not  be  so  far,  and  Mr.  Flint 
says,  ‘Fellow  him  for  the  fun  of  it.’  So  we 
followed  him  till  we  come  to  where  the  bou¬ 
levard  crosses  Searles  Avenue,  and  there’s 
a  cop  there  workin’  one  of  these  here  wind¬ 
mills.  And  just  as  the  feller  gets  there  with 
us  close  behind  him,  the  cop  holds  up  his 
hand  and  swings  the  stop>-signal  on  us  and 
then  yanks  his  fist  at  the  feller  goin’  across 
the  boulevard,  and  one  of  these  trucks  that 
looks  like  one  of  these  here  locmotives  with 
a  freight-car  on  top  never  stops  but  comes 
on  across,  havin’  timed  it  just  right,  and 
believe  me  or  not  as  you  like,  Henry  Brown, 
whose  name  maybe  would  be  Isaac  Gold¬ 
stein,  does  he  stop  when  the  cop  tells  him? 
Not  so  you’d  notice  it.  Instead,  he  hurries 
up  like  he  was  showin’  what  he  could  do,  and 
the  cop  yells  at  him,  but  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  except  that  Henry  goes  even  faster  yet 
and  the  big  truck  hits  him  and  so  quick  you 
don’t  know  hardly  what’s  happened.  Every¬ 
thing  in  front  of  his  wind-shield  reminds  you 
of  an  ant  you  stepped  on  on  the  sidewalk, 
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and,  believe  me  or  not,  the  feller  is  sittin’ 
holdin’  on  to  the  steerin’-wheel  lookin’ 
round  him  like  he’d  just  woke  up  and 
couldn’t  remember  where  he  went  to  bed. 

“I  guess  maybe  that  feller  wouldn’t  be 
a  new  beginner  to  step  on  the  gas  instead  of 
the  brake  at  a  time  like  that!  Mr*.  Flint 
says  he  guesses  he’ll  forget  about  his  runnin’ 
into  us  from  behind  on  account  he’s  got 
trouble  enough  as  it  is,  and  we  goes  on  and 
that’s  the  last  we  see  of  him.  Only,  believe 
me,  you  would  of  died  laughin’  to  see  Henry 
Isaac  sittin’  there  like  he  was  tryin’  to  steer, 
and  his  engine  and  front  wheels  and  all  like 
a  buckwheat  cake  on  the  asphalt.” 

Mrs.  Porter  laughed — with  reservations. 
“It’s  all  very  well  to  make  fun  of  him,” 
she  said,  “but  he  was  probably  a  perfectly 
nice  man  just  learning  to  drive  and  he  was 
frightened  to  death.  I  feel  sorry  for  him.” 

“A  perfectly  nice  man  who  looks  like  him 
and  says  his  name  is  Henry  Brown  would 
tell  the  truth  about  nothing,”  Max  insisted. 
“Once  a  liar,  always  a  liar.” 

“I  believe  he  was  a  perfectly  nice  man, 
just  the  same,”  Mrs.  Porter  insisted.  “I 
remember  how  I  felt  when  I  drove  alone  the 
first  time.  I  am  sure  you  were  the  same.” 

“Certainly — why  not?  Only  by  a  mir¬ 
acle  I  don’t  have  a  dozen  smash-ups.  I  got 
an  idea  people  knows  a  new  beginner  just  by 
lookin’  at  his  hind  wheel  and  keeps  out  of 
his  way.  I  see  by  the  papers  a  feller  says 
all  new  beginners  should  put  a  sign  to  that 
effect  on  their  car,  front  and  rear,  so  every¬ 
body  would  know  what  to  e.xf>ect.” 

“Have  you  been  pinched  yet?”  Johnny 
asked. 

“Once  only,  and  it  cost  me  a  dollar  on 
account  of  runnin’  past  a  signal.  The  cops 
make  me  sick.  They  got  laws  enough  and 
rules  and  regulations  so  that  no  feller  can 
keep  ’em  all  in  his  head  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  pinch  a  careful  driver  on  account 
he  makes  an  honest  mistake,  whereas  any 
time  you  can  see  all  sorts  of  fellers  drivin’ 
like  they  was  crazy  and  nothing  happens. 

“Furthermore,  with  my  own  eyes  I  have 
seen  fellers  drivin’  at  night  with  girls  prac¬ 
tically  sittin’  in  their  lap,  and  sometimes 
singin’  and  yellin’  without  regard  to  where 
they  are  goin’  until  they  have  a  smash-up 
and  somebody  gets  seriously  hurt  if  not 
killed. 

“Every  day  practically  in  the  pap)ers  is 
accounts  how  men  and  women  knocks  over 
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a  telegraph-pole  or  goes  off  a  bridge  or  over 
a  bank  or  gets  run  over  by  a  train,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  would  not  be  husband 
and  wife  but  instead  a  feller  out  having  a 
good  time  and  not  knowin’  where  to  stop 
instead  of  endin’  in  the  hospital  if  not  in  the 
cemetery.  It  seems  like  a  feller  no  sooner 
gets  an  automobile  he  thinks  he  must  have  a 
chicken  to  go  with  it,  even  sooner  than  a 
spare  tire.  Believe  me,  if  a  feller  would  use 
reasonable  care  only  and  not  be  a  gay  dog  or 
always  in  a  hurry,  then  a  respectable  man 
would  be  able  to  call  his  life  his  own.  Only 
yesterday  the  papers  say  I  don’t  know  how 
many  people  are  killed  already  in  Alden 
this  year  on  account  of  automobile  acci¬ 
dents,  and  besides  over  ten  thousand  are 
injured,  and  certainly  nine  out  of  ten  would 
not  have  occurred  if  only  reasonable  sense 
had  been  employed.” 

Dinner  w’as  ready,  and  Max  took  his 
views  on  joy  and  other  forms  of  danger¬ 
ous  driving  to  the  table  with  him.  Later  in 
the  evening,  Johnny  delivered  Max  at  his 
own  door,  as  per  contract  and,  as  per  agree¬ 
ment,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the 
matter  of  Feldman  »s.  Porter. 

Mrs.  SOLIS  had  departed  on  Monday, 
leaving  Max  a  bachelor  free  to  do  as 
he  liked  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  It 
was  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling.  Every 
evening  for  ten  years  he  had  gone  home  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  for  ten  years  he 
had  been  content,  but  now  he  could  cut 
loose  and  have  a  swell  time. 

On  Monday  his  swell  time  consisted  of  his 
drive  and  dinner  with  Samuel  Flint;  on 
Tuesday  he  went  to  the  Millmont  Country 
Club  and  had  dinner  informally  with  some 
friends,  among  whom  was  the  widow  Saltz- 
man,  whom  he  had  always  admired;  on 
Wednesday  evening  Johnny  Porter  took 
care  of  him. 

On  Thursday  he  repaired  again  to  the 
country  club  and  found  no  especially  con¬ 
genial  friends  who  had  a  place  at  their  table 
for  him.  On  Friday  it  seemed  that  every 
one  in  the  world  had  departed  for  the  week¬ 
end.  On  Saturday  he  was  forced  into  a 
card-game  and  lost  eleven  dollars,  which  was 
depressing.  On  Sunday  he  played  golf 
all  day,  and  when  that  was  done  he  was  as 
lonely  as  a  man  can  well  be.  Nothing 
seemed  attractive;  his  house  was  a  forlorn 
void. 


He  had  an  idea  which  for  an  hour  was  first 
pleasing  and  then  terrifying,  in  turn.  The 
idea  was  that  he  would  take  the  widow 
Saltzman  for  a  little  drive.  Finally  he  cast 
discretion  to  the  winds,  gathered  together 
all  his  courage  and  telephoned  the  widow, 
making  his  voice  as  light  and  airy  as  he 
could.  The  idea  appealed  to  the  widow, 
and  Max  went  for  her  and  they  drove  off. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Saltz¬ 
man  was  an  eminently  respectable  woman. 
Max  was  pleased  when  they  reached  the 
open  country  without  meeting  any  ac¬ 
quaintances.  All  during  the  short  evening 
he  was  assailed  by  conflicting  emotions — 
one  that  he  was  being  the  devil  of  a  fellow 
and  having  a  fine  time,  and  the  other  that 
he  was  doing  Rebecca,  his  wife,  dirt.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Rebecca  would  not  be  joy-riding  alone 
with  a  fellow  at  the  shore.  He  eased  his 
conscience  by  resolving  that  he  would  im¬ 
mediately  write  to  Rebecca  informing  her  of 
the  incident — then,  at  least,  she  could  not 
accuse  him  of  deception.  Max  further 
eased  his  conscience  by  extolling  to  his  com¬ 
panion  the  virtues  of  Rebecca  and  the  antics 
of  his  children.  The  evening  ended  with  no 
unusual  or  unpleasant  incident;  Mrs.  Saltz¬ 
man  was  a  perfect  lady,  Mr.  Solis  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

On  the  following  Monday  evening  Max 
dined  sedately  with  a  neighbor.  On  Tues¬ 
day  he  again  spent  a  lonely  evening  at  the 
club,  consoling  himself  with  the  fact  that 
only  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
remained,  for  on  Friday  afternoon  he  would 
depart  in  his  automobile  shoreward  to  his 
family  for  his  vacation. 

On  Thursday  morning,  on  Main  Street, 
Johnny  Porter  came  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
James  Burke,  a  young  man  with  whom 
Johnny  was  intimate  and  who  was  following 
a  journalistic  career.  Jimmy  was  a  reporter 
on  the  .'Mden  Times. 

Johnny  and  Jimmy  passed  the  time  of 
day,  commented  on  the  weather  and  various 
other  conventional  matters,  and  were  about 
to  go  their  ways  when  Jimmy  said, 

“Say,  don’t  you  know  a  fellow  named 
Max  Solis?” 

“Sure  I  know  him!”  Johnny  answered. 
“What’s  he  been  doing?” 

“The  usual,”  said  the  sophisticated 
Jimmy,  “joy-riding  with  a  couple  of  chick¬ 
ens  while  his  wife’s  away  and  having  a 
smash-up.” 


“Anybody  hurt?” 

“Nothing  serious.  Only,  he’ll  have  a  lot 
of  explaining  to  do  to  his  wife.” 

“How  is  she  going  to  know  about  it?” 

“How  would  she  know  it?  Don’t  she 
read  tfie  pap>ers?” 

“It’s  going  to  get  in  the  pap)ers,  is  it?” 

“Sure  it  is!” 

“What’s  the  use  of  printing  that  sort  of 
stuff?” 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  Jimmy  said,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  “Maybe  publicity  once  in 
a  while  will  keep  other  guys  from  making 
fools  of  themselves.”  It  was  none  of 
Jimmy’s  funeral  and,  with  that  bit  of 
philosophy,  he  departed,  leaving  Johnny  in 
no  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

So  Max  had  been  making  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self,  had  he?  He  had,  undoubtedly,  and  to 
have  his  folly  spread  before  the  eyes  <rf 
Alden  was  no  more  than  he  deserved. 
Johnny  thought  of  what  Max  had  said  about 
chickens  and  spare  tires,  and  then  Johnny 
thought  of  another  aspect  of  the  matter— to 
'wit,  Mrs.  Solis  and  the  three  Solis  children. 
If  Max,  the  gay-dog  bachelor,  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself,  it  wouldn’t  help  things  any 
to  have  the  fact  spread  broadcast  and,  com¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Solis,  cause  that  good  woman 
great  unhappiness  and  heartburning. 

AJOKF.  was  a  joke,  but  this  was  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  and  the  big  Irish  heart 
of  Johnny  Porter  revolted.  Something  had 
to  be  done  about  it,  and  it  looked  as 
though  he  was  the  one  to  do  it.  But  what 
to  do?  Johnny  thought  fast  and  came  to  a 
quick  conclusion.  He  went  hotfoot  to 
David  White,  influential  citizen,  advertiser 
and  friend  of  Spear,  erlitor  of  the  Times. 
To  Mr.  White  he  told  the  story  of  Max’s 
escapade  and  the  imminent  result  thereof, 
and  David  White  laughed  at  first  and  then 
saw  it  Johnny’s  way. 

“Let’s  go  and  see  Spear,”  White  said,  and 
they  went.  They  told  their  story  to  him 
and  made  their  request,  and  S|)ear  laughed 
and  said  all  right  he’d  cut  the  story  for  a 
friend,  and  he’d  do  more  than  that — he’d 
ask  Major  Walker,  of  the  News,  if  he  had  the 
tale,  to  do  the  same  thing.  Major  Walker 
did  have  it,  and  he,  too,  agreed  to  eliminate 
it  from  his  paper. 

In  the  mean  time  a  copy  of  the  story  in 
proof  came  beneath  Johnny’s  eye.  He 
read  it  and  had  a  brilliant  idea.  He 
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appropriated  the  sheet  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  saved  Max,  his  friend,  and 
now  for  Max,  his  enemy,  and  Feldman. 

The  printed  story  was  a  little  vague  here 
and  there,  but  it  gave  certain  facts  clearly 
enough,  and  made  a  lot  of  veiled  suggestions 
which  any  reader  could  and  would  interpret 
quickly  and  in  only  one  way.  The  story 
was  this: 

A  car  owned  and  driven  by  Max  Solis,  a 
lawyer,  having  offices  in  the  Gray  Building, 
and  being  married  and  living  in  Millmont, 
had  nm  into  a  ditch  just  outside  of  Stock- 
ton.  In  the  car  at  the  time  were,  besides 
Solis,  Abraham  Schultz,  also  married— ad¬ 
dress,  business  and  so  forth  given — Miss 
Sadie  Cohen  and  Miss  Bella  Hess.  Mr. 
Solis  was  unhurt;  Schultz  had  been  thrown 
from  the  car  and  his  arm  fractured;  Miss 
Cohen  and  Miss  Hess  were  badly  shaken  up 
and  bruised,  but  after  being  treated  at  the 
Stockton  Hospital,  had  gone  to  their  homes. 
It  was  understood  that  the  party  had  sp>ent 
the  evening  at  a  resort  on  Green  Lake  and 
were  returning  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  af¬ 
ter  midnight  when  the  accident  happened. 
The  car  was  badly  damaged.  All  of  the 
story  was  hedged  about  with  the  qualifying 
words:  “It  is  said,”  or  “It  is  reported,” 
and  similar  libel-proof  phrases. 

“The  p)oor  little  fool!”  muttered  Johnny 
on  his  way  back  to  his  office. 

It  was  the  same  old  story,  two  married 
men  on  the  loose,  two  chickens,  a  dinner, 
gaiety  and  a  wild  ride  in  the  dark,  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  then  pitiless  publicity.  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  Johnny  thought  that  newspa¬ 
pers  might  well  pass  by  of  their  own  accord, 
but  he  knew  that  the  newspapers  seldom 
did  pass  such  incidents  by.  If  the  tale  had 
seen  the  light  of  day,  thousands  of  readers 
would  have  chuckled  joyously  at  the  miscon¬ 
duct  and  misfortune  of  four  {people  they  had 
never  heard  of;  others  would  have  chuckled 
mwardly,  rejoicing  that  Max  Solis  had  made 
a  fool  of  himself  and  had  been  caught,  and 
some  would  have  kidded  the  life  out  of  hlax. 
Ajl  this  was  of  small  importance  compared 
with  what  Mrs.  Solis  would  have  thought 
of  it. 

But,  with  the  stor>'  killed,  the  great  idea 
emerged  from  Johnny’s  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions,  and  again  he  was  a  man  of  action. 
He  hastened  to  his  office  and  telephoned 
Mr.  Solis  and  found  that  gentleman  in. 

“I  want  to  see  you  quick,”  Johnny  said. 
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Max  was  in  his  finest  professional  mood. 
“What  would  you  like  to  see  me  about?” 
he  asked. 

“.About  the  Feldman  business  and  maybe 
a  few  other  things,”  Johnny  answered. 

“.As  to  the  Feldman  case,  I  would  always 
be  glad  to  see  you  in  my  office  at  any  time,” 
Max  retorted. 

“Have  it  your  own  way;  but  if  you  want 
my  advice,  you’ll  come  round  here — and 
come  quick.” 

Then  johnny  took  a  chance;  he  hung 
up  the  receiver  with  a  bang.  Max, 
at  the  other .  end,  was  surprised  and 
annoyed,  not  to  say  p>erturbed.  Johnny’s 
voice  sounded  as  though  Johnny  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  Max  decided  at  once 
that  perhaps  it  wouldn’t  do  any  harm  to 
find  out  what  was  biting  the  big  Irishman. 
Discretion  was  sometimes  the  better  p)art 
not  only 'of  valor  but  also  of  professional 
dignity.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  immedi¬ 
ately  for  Johnny’s  office,  where  he  was 
greeted  with, 

“So  here’s  the  village  cut-up,  is  it,  our 
gay-dog  bachelor?” 

“Please  to  tell  me  what  you  are  talkin’ 
about!”  Max  exclaimed. 

Johnny’s  answer  was  to  toss  Max  the 
proof  of  the  story  of  his  escapade.  Max 
read  it  and  then  gazed  at  JcAnny  in  con¬ 
sternation. 

“Where  did  you  get  this  thing?”  he  asked. 
“I  happened  to  be  in  the  Times  office  an 
hour  ago,  and  my  eye  fell  on  it.” 

“You  mean  to  say  they  would  publish  a 
thing  like  that  in  the  newspaper?” 

“Oh,  no;  certainly  they  wouldn’t!” 
Johnny  said  sarcastically.  “They  set  it  up 
in  print  just  for  the  fun  of  it.” 

“A  bunch  of  crooks — nothing  less!”  cried 
Max  angrily. 

“Well,  it’s  true,  isn’t  it?”  Whether  it 
was  true  or  not,  wholly  or  in  part,  was  now 
of  small  importance  to  Mr.  Porter. 

“True!”  shouted  Max.  “Certainly  you 
would  believe  everything  you  read  in  the 
papers!” 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  human  beings, 
though  they  ought  to  know  better.  Johnny 
had  believed  the  main  statements  and  had 
made  the  conventional  deductions  and  now, 
suddenly,  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  himself 
for  having  done  so.  But  he  was  not  going 
to  confess. 
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“Do  you  see  me  laughing?”  he  demanded. 

“I  supp)Ose  you  think  I  was  joy-ridin’ 
with  a  couple  of  skirts,”  Max  snapped. 

“Were  they  good-lookers?”  Johnny  asked. 

“Maybe  they  would  be  good-lookin’. 
Certainly  they  wouldn’t  be  homely,  at  any 
rate.” 

“How  about  these  new  beginners  running 
a  car?” 

“Be  sensible.  Certainly  I  can  run  a  car 
as  good  as  anybody.” 

“Were  you  tight?” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  had  not  had  a  drop. 
Listen,  and  I  tell  you  the  story.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  I  go  to  lunch  and  meet  Abe  Schultz, 
and  he  says  I  should  sit  down  with  him  on 
account  of  his  bein’  alone,  and  we  talk 
things  over  and  he  tells  me  his  wife  and 
family  are  away  and  I  says  the  same,  and 
he  says  it’s  lonely  and  why  not  couldn’t  we 
take  dinner  that  evening  together,  and  on 
account  of  business  if  for  no  other  reason  I 
see  no  objection.” 

“Did  you  know  him  well?”  Johnny  asked. 

“I  would  not  say  that  I  knew  him  well 
except  that  he  is  a  buyer  for  Greenbaum 
Brothers,  who  are  clients,  and  in  that  way 
I  got  to  know  him.  So  I  said  we  would  go 
out  to  the  club  maybe  in  my  car  and  have 
dinner,  and  he  says  he  will  meet  me  at  five 
o’clock  at  the  corner  Willow  and  Wells 
Streets,  where  I  have  left  it.  At  four 
o’clock  I  got  business  outside  my  office  and 
do  not  go  back  again,  and  he  turns  up  all 
right  where  my  car  is  and  says  since  he  seen 
me  he  has  a  letter  from  his  wife  sayin’  that 
her  sister  has  a  friend  stayin’  in  town  with 
her,  and  would  he  be  pleased  to  take  them 
out  to  dinner  some  night.  Therefore  he  had 
telephoned  his  wife’s  sister  at  once,  and  the 
only  night  they  could  go  would  be  that  night 
on  account  of  previous  engagements.” 

“And  you  believed  him?”  Johnny  said. 

“Certainly  I  believeri  him.  W'hy  should 
I  think  he  would  lie  about  it?” 

“And  the  idea  was  for  you  to  take  ’em 
out  in  the  country  in  your  car  and  buy  the 
dinner.” 

“Maybe  you  think  I  would  be  a  sucker; 
but  I  ask  you  can  I  throw  the  feller  out  of 
my  car?  Certainly  I  could  do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  especially  as  he  says  he  telephoned 
me  at  four-thirty,  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken 
with  his  wife’s  sister,  to  see  if  it  was  all 
right,  and  also  him  being  practically  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Greenbaum ’s — besides  having  posi¬ 


tively  promised  he  would  take  them  out  to 
dinner  that  night.” 

“Had  you  ever  met  his  wife  or  his  wife’s 
sister?” 

“I  told  you  I  know  Schultz  only  slightly 
in  a  business  way,  and  he  is  not  a  member 
of  our  club.” 

“All  right.  Go  on.” 

“We  went  to  their  house  where  they  lived, 
and  pretty  soon  Abe  comes  out  with  them,” 

“Dressed  elegant?”  said  Johnny. 

“Sure;  and  he  introduces  me  to  his  wife’s 
sister  and  the  other  one  and  the  sister  gets 
in  the  front  seat  with  me  and  Abe  pretty 
soon  says  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  we  go 
to  the  Lake  House  instead  of  the  club  on 
account  he  was  givin’  the  party;  and  we 
argued  a  minute  and  finally  we  go  to  the 
Lake  House,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  we  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  drink  excepting  only 
iced  tea  for  the  ladies  and  coffee,  after  which 
Abe’s  wife’s  sister  says  she  was  crazy  we 
should  go  canoein’  for  maybe  half  an  hour. 
It  is  a  fine  night,  with  a  moon  and  all,  and 
would  you  blame  a  couple  women  they  should 
like  to  go  canoein’  when  they  sp)end  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Alden?  Only,  I  am  no  sooner  in  the 
canoe  when  the  feller  who  rents  them  says 
maybe  I  would  prefer  a  rowboat  on  account 
it’s  more  comfortable  for  the  lady,  which 
any  one  who  ain’t  blind  could  see  easy 
enough.” 

“Had  you  ever  been  in  a  canoe  before?” 
Johnny  asked. 

“What  would  that  have  to  do  with  it? 
Only,  I  promise  you  I  don’t  get  into  one 
again  till  I  learn  to  walk  a  tight  rop>e  first.” 

“You’re  not  so  far  wrong,  at  that,” 
Johnny  said. 

“T  got  a  picture  o’  you  sittin’  in  one  of 
these  here  canoes — a  swell  chance  the 
canoe  w'ould  have!  .\s  I  say,  we  go  on  the 
lake  and,  believe  it  or  not  as  you  like,  we 
are  there  not  one  minute  after  ten  o’clock, 
and  take  my  word  for  it  if  a  feller  would  pull 
any  rough  stuff  with  a  dame  he  would  not 
choose  a  rowboat  to  do  it,  especially  when  it 
got  a  hole  in  it  somewhere  so  you  got  to 
keep  off  the  floor  as  much  as  possible.” 

“You  found  that  out  when  you  tried  it— 
is  that  it?” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort!  Still,  I  am  with 
Abe’s  wife’s  sister.” 

“  ‘Abe’s  wife’s  sister’  is  good,”  Johnny 
suggested. 


XUI 


Arthur  Crabb 


“Sometimes  smart  fellers  like  you  is  wise- 
heimers  all  right.  Why  would  I  think  a 
respectable  man  like  Abe  Schultz  would 
lie  to  me?  Besides,  would  I  call  him  a  liar 
to  his  face  when  I  can  prove  nothing,  and 
him  being  a  client  so  to  speak?  You  make 
me  sick,  Irish!” 

“All  right;  go  on.  What  happened?” 

“■fT^E  STARTED  for  home,  and  the 

V  V  ladies  and  Abe  says  I  should  not  go 
so  far  as  Alden  but  should  leave  them  on 
the  train  at  some  place  like  Stockton,  on 
account  of  the  ride  I  would  have  by  myself 
all  alone  back  again.” 

“But  with  the  wife’s  sister  in  the  front 
seat,  you  couldn’t  see  it,  eh?” 

“Certainly  I  would  be  gentleman  enough 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Maybe  you 
don’t  interrupt  so  much  I  get  somewhere.” 

“To  the  ditch?  Go  to  it!” 

“Ditch!”  Max’s  voice  had  scorn  in  it. 
“Listen!  I  am  driving  slowly,  not  over 
twenty  miles  per  hour  at  most,  on  the  road 
which  runs  close  to  the  railroad.  We  go 
through  Stockton  and  are  close  to  Lanley 
when  shootin’  out  of  a  hedge  like  he  was 
crazy  comes  a  feller  drivin’  a  flivver.  No¬ 
body  would  stand  a  chance  in  the  world 
gettin’  out  of  his  way,  nothwithstanding  he 
turns  like  a  feller  dancin’  on  his  heel.  He 
smashes  into  me  at  the  runnin’-board  close 
to  the  rear  mud-guard,  and  from  the  noise 
he  makes  you’d  think  everybody  is  killed 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  then  he  bounces  off 
and  ends  up  hittin’  the  gutter  and  smashing 
a  front  wheel.  Out  from  the  car  he  jumps 
and  looks  around  like  a  crazy  man. 

“  ‘Anybody  hurt?’  he  says,  and  before 
anybody  says  a  word,  he  makes  a  break  and 
starts  runnin’  down  the  road,  with  me  and 
Abe  after  him — only,  we  stand  a  chance 
like  a  snowball  catchin’  him  on  account  he 
wouldn’t  be  over  eighteen,  and  we  see  him 
go  round  the  corner  by  the  Lanley  station 
just  as  a  train  comes  in  goin’  to  Alden, 
and  when  we  gets  there  he’s  on  the  train  all 
right. 

“  ‘Maybe  he  was  stealin’  the  automobile,’ 
Abe  says,  and  then  he  sees  he’s  got  his  hand 
cut  on  the  back  by  glass  from  the  feller’s 
wind-shield  and  it’s  bleedin’  pretty  bad, 
and  when  we  get  back  to  the  dames,  Abe’s 
wife’s  sister  says  he  should  go  to  the  hospital 
and  get  it  fixed  at  once,  and  if  possible  I 
should  get  them  out  of  the  crowd,  a  couple 
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automobiles  having  stopped  by  that  time 
and  three  or  four  fellers  standing  roimd. 
My  runnin’-board  only  is  broke  and  the 
mud-guard  dented,  but  not  to  any  extent, 
and  on  account  of  Abe’s  hand  still  bleedin’ 
pretty  bad,  we  went  to  the  hospital,  and  in 
maybe  a  half-hour  Abe  gets  fixed  up  all 
right,  and  we  are  just  leavin’  when  a  cop 
comes  along. 

“I  tell  him  the  exact  truth,  and  he  says  I 
would  wait  round  a  while  till  he  gets  our 
names  and  all  other  information  and  sees 
who  owns  the  other  car  and  what  he’s  got  to 
say  about  it,  and  would  we  please  to  take  him 
back  where  it  happened,  and  when  he  gets 
there  he  looks  at  the  car  in  the  gutter  and 
says  it  would  belong  to  a  feller  named  White 
and  what  kind  of  a  feller  was  drivin’  it,  and 
we  told  him  so  far  as  possible,  and  he  says 
he  would  be  Eddie  Smith,  who  worked  for 
White.  And  the  Irish  dummy  was  standin’ 
there  wonderin’  what  to  do  next  when  up 
comes  a  big  limmysene  and  out  gets  Eddie 
and  a  choffer  and  a  lady  in  the  back  seat, 
stickin’  her  head  out  and  sayin’  is  anybody 
hurt,  and  it  turns  out  it  would  be  Mrs. 
White  herself,  and  she’s  terrible  worried 
when  she  sees  the  bandage  on  Abe’s  hand 
and  is  thankful  nothing  worse  happened. 

“Eddie  says  it’s  his  fault  all  right,  and 
tells  us  Mr.  White  telephones  from  town  he’s 
forgot  some  papers  he’s  takin’  with  him  on  a 
night  train  and  for  Eddie  to  meet  him  at  the 
station  in  Alden  in  a  hurry,  and  Eddie  hops 
the  flivver  on  account  maybe  he  can’t  catch 
the  last  train  which  would  get  him  there, 
and  when  he  puts  himself  out  of  business,  he 
thinks  maybe  he  can  get  the  train  after  all 
if  he  don’t  wait  to  talk  it  over.  A  feller 
like  that  would  make  a  success  of  himself  in 
business  all  right.  He  feels  pretty  bad 
about  it,  and  Abe  says,  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  bygones  would  be  bygones,  and  Mrs. 
White  says  she  makes  good  any  damage  and 
pays  all  other  expanses  and  can  she  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  ladies?  And  now  you  got  the 
whole  story,  maybe  you  won’t  believe  every- 
thmg  what  you  see  in  the  p)ap)ers  hereafter 
like  all  other  darn  fools.  I  got  a  picture 
every  feller  I  know  givin’  me  the  ha-ha  from 
now  on  an’  sayin’,  ‘You’re  a  gay  dog.  Max, 
and  tough  luck  you  got  caught.’  Believe 
me,  it  will  be  enough  to  make  a  feller  sick, 
to  say  nothing  of  ashamed  of  his  friends.” 

“\Iaybe  you  could  get  the  pjapiers  to  take 
it  back,”  Johnny  said. 
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“A  fat  chance!”  Max  exclaimed  dis¬ 
gustedly. 

“Anyway,  maybe  they’d  explain  you  were 
with  Abe’s  wife’s  sister  at  the  request  of 
Abe’s  wife.” 

“You  make  me  tired!  I  have  told  you 
Abe  is  not  the  kind  o’  feller  would  lie  to  you, 
and  besides  I  went  back  to  the  house,  and 
Mrs.  Hess,  who  would  be  Abe’s  mother-in- 
law,  is  sittin’  up,  and  she  kisses  Abe  and  says 
he’s  a  good  feller  to  take  the  girls  out  and 
how’s  Minnie — that’s  Abe’s  wife — and  the 
children  all  before  she  sees  Abe  is  hurt  on 
account  of  being  on  the  piazza  where  it’s 
dark.  Sometimes  you  try  to  be  too  smart, 
Irish,  like  the  papers  and  all.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  that?”  Johnny 
sighed.  “I’m  disappointed  in  you,  Max. 
I  thought  you  had  a  little  sporting-blood 
left  in  you.” 

“Sp)or tin ’-blood!  What  would  I  do  with 
spor  tin ’-blood  with  a  wife  like  Rebecca  and 
the  kids  and  a  business  to  take  care  of  and 
all,  to  say  nothing  if  a  feller  would  have 
sportin’-blood  in  him  these  days  he  must 
also  be  willin’  to  pwiy  at  least  a  dollar  a  drink 
and  take  a  chance  getting  pinched  besides?” 
The  thought  of  Reliecca  brought  a  dole¬ 
ful  expression  to  Max’s  face. 

“Cheer  up!”  Johnny  said.  “Tell  all  the 
stiffs  who  try  to  kid  you  to  go  to  blazes. 
They’re  as  much  jealous  of  you  as  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Sure  I’ll  tell  ’em  to  go  to  blazes!  What 
would  I  care  for  them;  but  how  would  I  tell 
Rebecca  to  go  to  blazes?” 

“Mayl)e  she  won’t  know  anything 
about  it.” 

“Maybe  she  won’t;  only,  with  my  own 
hands  I  order  that  paper  sent  to  her  every 
day  while  she  is  away,  and  I  guess  she  can 
read  as  gotxl  as  anybody.” 

“But  she’ll  believe  vou  when  you  tell  her 
the  truth.” 

“Certainly  she  would  say  she  believes 
me— only,  the  papers  is  full  of  jokes  about 
the  stories  fellers  tell  their  wives,  and  she 
would  always  think  mayl)e  I  was  a  gay  dog 
and  say  nothing  to  me  about  it  but  just  do  a 
lot  of  thinkin’.  A  feller  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  women  knows  that,  and  she 
would  never  be  sure  till  she  comes  back 
home  and  I  have  \he  and  his  wife  and  his 
wife’s  sister  out  to  dinner,  and  even  then 
may  be  she’d  be  sorry  I’m  gettin’  old  so  no 
other  dame  would  look  at  me  twice.  In 


the  mean  time  I  got  to  spend  two  weeks 
not  only  with  her  but  also  with  her  mother 
on  my  unsupported  word  alone.” 

“Can’t  you  sue  the  paper  for  libel?” 

A/TAX  looked  at  Johnny  questioningly 
for  a  moment;  then  he  picked  up  the 
printed  story  and  read  it  again. 

“Not  a  chance;  not  a  chance,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  finally,  “even  if  they  would  be  a 
bunch  of  crooks.”  Then  an  expression  of 
real  deep-down  sadness  came  on  Max’s  face. 
“For  myself,  I  don’t  care  so  much,”  he  said, 
“that  I  stand  easy  enough,  but  on  account 
of  Rebecca - ” 

“Forget  it,”  Johnny  said.  “Mrs.  Solis 
will  never  hear  a  word  of  it  except  what  you 
tell  her.” 

Max  did  not  understand,  and  he  stared 
at  Johnny  uncomprehendingly. 

“I  don’t  get  you,”  he  said.  “Certainly 
Rebecca  can  read.” 

“Certainly  she  can,  but  there  won’t  be 
anything  for  her  to  read.  The  Times  killed 
the  story.” 

“You  mean  it  would  not  be  in  the  paper?” 
A  smile,  an  uncertain,  hesitating  smile,  came 
on  Max’s  lips  and  his  eyes  shone. 

“That’s  just  what  I  mean.  Jimmy 
Burke  told  me  about  it,  and  I  went  to  David 
White  and  the  both  of  us  went  to  see  Mr. 
Sp>ear,  of  the  Times.  David  W’hite  asked 
him  to  cut  it  out,  and  he  did;  and  he  got 
Major  Walker,  of  the  News,  to  do  the  same.” 

Max  gazed  steadfastly  at  Johnny.  His 
lips  trembled  in  spite  of  being  squeezed  close 
together,  and  there  was  an  unnatural 
brightness  in  his  eyes. 

“You  big  Irish  bum!”  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  hardly  more  than  a  whisper. 

Johnny  laughed,  and  even  as  he  laughed, 
an  expression  of  joy  came  on  Max’s  face. 
Max,  too,  had  an  idea. 

“You  said  you  wished  to  speak  to  me 
about  that  Feldman  matter,”  he  said. 
“It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  further 
on  that  subject.  Feldman  would  act  like  a 
white  man  and  forget  that  three  hundred 
dollars  or  he  would  get  another  lawyer,  and 
he  would  not  get  another  lawyer  so  long 
as  I  know  what  I  know  alx)ut  him.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Johnny. 

“You’re  very  welcome,  you  big  Irish, 
you!  Have  a  cigar.” 

Johnny  grinned;  the  big,  if  secondary, 
idea  had  gone  over. 
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Everybody’s  Chimney  Corner 

Where  Reader^  Author  and  Editor 
Gather  to  Talk  Things  Over 


SOME  may  be  inclined  to  condole 
with  William  Ashley  Anderson, 
whose  novel,  “The  Witch  of  Gon- 
dar”  (page  55),  begins  in  this  issue, 
because  he  was  in  Abyssinia,  apparently  far 
away  from  the  great  story,  in  1916.  Then 
we  thought  excitement  was  to  be  found  only 
in  France  and  the  eastern  front.  But  even 
in  Abyssinia  every  one  was  kept  reasonably 
tense;  in  that  year,  the  fate  of  northeast 
Africa  was  decided,  and  that  struggle 
forms  the  background  for  “The  Witch  of 
Gondar.” 

I  notice  among  authors  nowadays  [Mr.  Anderson 
writes]  an  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  their  char¬ 
acters  are  drawn  from  real  life.  It  seems  to  me  that 
often  enough  such  a  confession  may  be  in  very  bad 
taste.  There  are  times,  however,  when  the  real 
thing  is  a  story  in  itself  transcending  the  power  of  an 
author’s  imagination.  The  year  1916  unfolded  such 
a  story  in  the  mystic  land  of  Abyssinia. 

At  that  time  I  was  in  Aden,  where  I  had  sweltered 
for  a  year.  .\n  impulse  led  me  up  to  the  .African 
shore  at  Djibouti,  the  entrepot  of  French  Somaliland 
and  the  independent  inland  empire  of  .Abyssinia; 
from  there  to  Harrar  and  then  to  the  capital,  Addis 
Abeba,  on  horseback.  Two  days  after  my  arrival, 
I  learned  that  a  horde  of  about  eighty  thousand 
men  was  sweeping  down  from  the  north  upon  the 
capital. 

I  was  not  actually  present  at  the  great  battle, 
upon  the  result  of  which  the  fate  of  northeast 
.Africa  (including  Egypt)  may  have  hung,  but  I  was 
sufficiently  near  to  tap  some  extraordinary  sources 
of  information,  which,  I  believe,  became  part  of  the 
War  Office  record  in  London. 

^^HERE  are  a  few  particular  points,  Mr. 

Anderson  continues,  that  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  any  one  reading  of 
Abyssinia. 

To  begin  with,  .Abyssinia,  which  is  the  ancient 
Ethiopia,  is  not  a  negro  country,  and  the  Abyssini- 
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ans,  or  Ethiopians,  are  not  negroes,  despite  the  firm- 
seated  conviction,  supported  by  literary  testimony, 
that  “Ethiopian”  and  “negro”  are  synonymous 
words. 

It  would  be  correct  to  say  that  certain  negroes 
are  .Americans,  but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to 
say  that  .Americans  are  negroes.  In  a  sii^ar 
way,  there  are  many  negroes — even  the  most  savage 
types — to  be  found  in  the  empire  of  Abyssinia. 

A  pure  Abyssinian,  therefore,  is  of  Caucasian 
extraction.  Contact  with  black  races  and  the 
system  of  slavery  have  made  the  people  a  dark- 
skinned  race,  ranging  in  color  from  alabaster  to 
dark  brown.  They  have  their  own  ancient  language 
and  literature,  the  .Amharic,  an  almost  untouched 
treasure-house  which  is  supposed  to  contain  missing 
books  that  will  supplant  the  Scriptures.  They  are 
Christians,  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  religion 
that  antedates  any  in  Europe  north  of  Italy. 

WHEN  Wallace  Irwin  (“Daddy’s  Girl,” 
page  29)  was  asked  for  some  material 
about  himself,  he  replied  that  we  might  fix 
up  something  about  him  as  a  mining-camp 
character. 

When  I  was  in  Cripple  Creek  [he  continued],  the 
town  was  burned  down,  supposedly  by  incendiaries — 
and  I  rode  forty-eight  hours  on  a  stretch  as  a  deputy 
sheriff  with  instructions  to  shoot  first  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions  afterward.  .Acting  on  that  sage  advice,  I  al¬ 
most  killed  a  colonel  of  the  Colorado  National 
Guard.  During  all  my  life  in  the  wild  parts.  I’ve 
only  seen  two  deeds  of  violence.  One  was  an  old- 
fasWned  barroom  murder,  and  the  other  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  a  Belgian  pick-and-shovel  man 
to  kill  a  friend  by  rolling  a  boulder  on  his  head.  I 
worked  in  an  assay  office  connected  with  a  gold- 
reduction  company,  and  once  caused  a  day’s  boom 
in  a  sterile  mining  district  by  salting  a  mine.  I 
failed  to  clean  off  the  board  where  the  sample  was 
ground  before  being  assayed,  and,  as  a  result,  a  lot 
of  loose  gold  dust  got  mixed  up  with  some  rock  which 
had  lain  for  a  million  years,  quite  innocent  of  contact 
with  the  precious  metal.  For  a  few  hours  Cripple 
Creek  thought  it  had  discovered  a  lx)nanza — then 
the  excitement  subsided  and  I  was  turned  out  into 
the  cold  world. 
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Everybody’s  Chimney  Comer 


Vance  Tlionipson,  whose  tfreat  mystery  story, 
“The  Pointed  Tower,"  begins  in  this  issue,  is  one 
of  the  most  versatile  of  American  authors.  As 
fiction-writer,  dramatist,  essayist,  journalist, 
biographer  and  poet,  he  has  a  large  amount  of  ex¬ 
cellent  work  to  his  credit.  His  “French  Portraits" 
stirred  up  things  in  the  literary  world  a  few 
years  ago.  “Diplomatic  Mysteries"  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  genuine  thriller:  while  probably  all 
of  Everybody’s  readers  have  either  read  or  heard 
of  his  book  on  dieting,  “Eat  and  Grow  Thin." 

The  life  Story  of  Paul  Annixter  (“Ami- 
don’s  Island,”  page  95)  is  not  like  that 
of  the  usual  author. 

He  nev'er  was  a  reporter,  never  wrote  verse  and 
never  wrote  advertisements.  His  writing-bug  was 
hatched  at  home,  where  this  desire  to  write  caused 
him  to  be  looked  upon  as  queer.  All  his  relatives 
gave  him  up;  he  wasn’t  handicapped  by  overeduca¬ 
tion,  but  he  kept  on  writing. 

One  day  back  in  1915,  a  friend  told  me  [he  tells  us] 
she  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage  East  to  see  a 
novelist,  Will  Levington  Comfort.  “I’ll  go  with 
you,”  I  said,  and  we  went  a  month  later.  My 
friend  stayed  three  months;  I  stayed  three  years. 
I  learned  from  Mr.  Comfort  many  pointers  on  the 
story  game.  I  found  a  shack  near  by  for  ten  dollars 
a  month  and  began  to  write.  That  first  year  1  made 
about  one  hundred  dollars  and.  with  the  help  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  I  had  saved  up,  managed  to  live. 
The  following  winter  1  found  another  shack  for  eight 
dollars  a  month.  That  year  I  made  about  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  was  my  fourth  year 
in  the  game  that  I  raised  the  ante  to  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  felt  like  a  king.  I  felt  so  rich  I  bought 
me  a  house,  and  the  next  season  a  slump  came  and 
left  me  in  a  hole.  I  did  pearl-diving  and  dish¬ 
washing  and  many  other  things  to  pull  me  through. 


t'VERY  one  has  heard  of  Dana  and 
-tb  Laffan  of  the  Sun  and  the  Evenini 
Sun  of  New  York.  William  C.  McCloy 
author  of  “The  Rise  of  Spotty  Lafittc” 
(page  1 13),  served  under  these  two  great 
newspaper  figures  as  managing  editor  of  the 
evening  edition  during  its  greatest  success. 

Although  Spotty  Lafitte  isn’t  exactly  his  name 
[  writes  Mr.  McCloy],  it  is  near  enough  for  Spotty  to 
recognize  it  himself.  Spotty  and  The  Fixer  used  to 
be  managers  of  the  Horton  Law  Amateurs  (prize¬ 
fighters),  and  made  a  few  extra  dollars  furnishing 
news-tips  to  newspap>ers.  The  abolition  of  the 
Horton  Law,  the  greater  use  of  the  telephone  by 
the  newspapers  sent  such  men  to  the  race-track  as 
tipsters.  As  that  peculiar  industry  became  better 
organized,  the  free-lance  tipsters  found  it  difficult 
to  compete,  and  Spotty,  The  Fixer  and  their  kind, 
found  dim  pickings  until  the  V’olstead  Law.  They 
still  flourish  in  the  district  between  Park  Row  and 
New  York  Police  Headquarters.  If  you  mn  into 
one  of  them  and  ask  him  if  he  is  working  for  Mr. 
Volstead,  he  will  deny  it.  but  if  he  is  pressed  he  will 
“think  he  knows  where  a  little  may  be  found.”  The 
one  thing  that  will  impress  you  most  is  the  facility 
with  which  such  men  make  their  vocation  of  beating 
the  law  conform  to  the  changes  in  the  laws.  Cyni¬ 
cal,  callous,  cunning,  they  seem  to  regard  all  laws 
with  the  tolerant  and  good-natured  contempt  of 
Dickens’  “artful  dodger.” 

Although  “The  Gay  Dog”  (page  164) 
'■  bears  the  name  “Arthur  Crabb,”  that 
isn’t  the  author’s  real  one.  The  author  is 
not  an  author  at  all,  according  to  his  own 
story;  he  is  an  engineer.  Now  let  the 
engineer  tell  about  the  author: 

.Arthur  Crabb  was  bom  in  the  spring  of  1917. 
His  mother  was  an  associate  editor  of  one  of  our 
thickest  magazines;  his  father  a  lovable  Irishman 
who  wrote  a  column  in  a  near-by  newspaper;  that  is, 
he  filled  in  the  space  Crabb  didn’t  write  for  him 
gratuitously.  The  mother  denied  her  son  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  but  the  father,  who’ll 
stand  for  everything,  still  permits  the  boy  to  buy 
lunches  for  him.  Before  being  bom,  Crabb  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1902  from  Harvard  under  an  assumed  name 
and  rode  in  the  crew,  where  he  was  designated  by  a 
number.  Barrett  Wendell  told  him  that  as  a  writer 
of  English  he  was  a  fine  Polish  plumber.  Therefore 
he  became  an  engineer,  according  to  his  degrM, 
which  is  a  liar.  The  only  first-class  job  he  ever  did 
was  completed  the  day  he  got  married,  and  hb  get¬ 
ting  born  eight  years  later  complicated  that.  There 
was  some  question  what  to  name  him.  His  wife, 
having  read  his  early  work,  refused  to  let  her  name 
be  used  in  connection  therewith,  and  has  never  re¬ 
gretted  her  decision.  Neither  do  the  neighlxrrs 
blame  her.  She  is  an  educated,  refined,  setisible, 
able,  kind-hearted  woman  and  won’t  permit  her 
name  and  her  children’s  to  be  dragged  in  the  dust. 
Hence  Arthur  Crabb. 

Sewell  Haggard. 


Prose  and  Worse,  by  Gridley  Adams 


(Daytona,  Fla.,  New) 

Gettysburg — Frank  Randall,  inmate  of  the  coun- 


(KnoxeiUe,  Tenn.,  Jaurnat  v  Tribune) 

A  bullet  from  a  .38-caliber  revolver  passed 


tj  home,  has  been  notified  that  he  has  been  left  a  through  one  of  Seller’s  right  hips  and  entered  his 
Urge  sum  of  money  from  the  will  of  his  dead  wife.  abdomen. 


It’s  the  will  of  a  live  wife  that  keeps  most  of 
as  guessing. 


Luckily  it  just  missed  both  ri^t  hip-pockets. 


(Albany,  Wit.,  Vindicator) 

(Canton,  Ohio,  Repository)  Mrs.  John  Lewis  entertained  ptaper-hangers  one 

Bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sisterhen,  819  Auburn  day  last  week. 


PI.  N.W,  a  son. 


Two  guesses  as  to  what  theyTl  name  that  Idd.  much  stuck  up  over  it. 


And  those  who  received  invitations  were  very 


(Heading  in  Hartford  Times)  (O' Neill,  Neb.,  Frontier) 

Chuj)  of  Eight  Bitten  by  Doc — Explanation  At  the  week’s  end,  little  Willard  Thompson  was 
Is  Animal  Was  “Antagonized” — Entertain-  kicked  in  the  forehead  by  a  horse,  which  was  tied 

went  Benefits  Church.  where  the  youngster  was  playing.  (c.  c.  j.) 


Probably  will  be  able  to  raise  the  Pasteur’s 
salary. 


(Philadelphia  Bulletin) 

Lost — .An  undersized  brown-and-white  Boston 
Bull  Tail,  6  9/17  inches  long.  (g.  f.  c.) 

Return  the  tail,  and  no  questions  will  be  asked. 

(Bloomington.  III.,  Bulletin) 


Toys  in  the  nursery. 


(Baltimore  American) 

Men,  while  idle,  learn  barbering  in  eight  weeks; 
tools  furnished  free. 

Who’ll  be  the  first  tool  to  take  a  chance? 


{ Mercer,  Pa,,  Dispatch) 

Poor  Directors  J.  P.  Griffith  and  George  Craw- 


Miss  Mary  McDonald  wore  a  navy  blue  suit  and  ^ord  had  a  narrow  escape  from  serious  injury  when 


hat  and  carried  pink  shoes. 

Paris  via  Illinois. 

(Baltimore  American) 

Girls  (2  or  3)  to  pack  candy. 

What!  And  get  paid  for  it  at  the  same  time? 


a  truck  crowded  their  roadster  off  the  road  near 
Mercer,  Monday  afternoon.  The  car  struck  a  tele¬ 
graph-pole,  breaking  it  off.  The  truck  drove  ahead 
about  100  years  before  stopping.  (miss  j.  b.  b.) 

Well,  what  did  you  expect? 


(Springfield  Daily  News) 

Mbses  Bertha  and  Doris  Miller,  daughters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Miller,  of  Morgan  Street,  will  become 
the  brules  of  .Albert  and  John  lArvinson,  of  North 
Street,  at  a  double  marriage  which  will  take  place 
Sunday,  February  l.Ath.  .Arrangements  have  not 
been  completed,  but  the  two  couples  will  be  marrie*! 
by  a  rabbit.  (mrs.  c.  s.  o’r.) 

Superstitious? 

Everybody’s  Magazine,  October,  ig22 


(Decatur,  III.,  Herald) 

.Although  many  Decatur  persons  have  seen  War- 
field  time  and  again,  it  just  happens  that  he  is  not 
known  to  any  of  them  personally.  Edward  Powers, 
who  has  seen  him  in  nearly  all  of  his  better  plays, 
and  who  knows  more  theatrical  celebrities  than  any 
I  other  Decatur  person,  has  never  met  him.  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Powers  Block  of  Peoria,  a  niece  of  Mr. 
Powers,  has  met  Warfield  a  number  of  times. 

Or,  as  Steve  Decatur  might  have  said,  “Our 
I  Eddie,  may  he  always  be  met;  but  met  or 
I  un-met,  our  Eddie.’’ 
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Prose  and  Worse 


{Hartford  Times) 

For  Sale — Two  evening  dresses  with  slippers, 
S8.  5-1688. 

Well,  there  ought  to  be  enough  material  in  the 
.slippers  at  least  to  be  worth  that. 


{Classified  adv.  tn  New  York  paper) 

A  Perfect  Mansion — Seven-acre  estate  in 
Riverdale;  nothing  has  been  omitted;  $300,000. 
Thomas  S.  Burke,  Yonkers.  (mrs.  o.  c.  b.) 

At  that  price  they  must  include  the  cellar. 


(IFa«Atn0ton  Evening  Star) 

A  rare  opportunity  to  buy  a  bargain  in  a  skunk 
stole  from  a  lady  going  South.  Apt.  4, 1354  Monroe 
St.  (after  6  p.m.)  (miss  a.  w.  s.) 

Whew  to  the  South !  Let  the  thief  go  where 
he  will. 


{Baltimore  American) 
Experienced  children’s  nurse;  good  piay. 
Good-night,  nurse  1 


{Hartford  Times) 

Wanted — Young  lady,  experienced,  to  work  in 
confectionery  and  ice-cream  p>arlor.  Box  154,  Times. 

Experienced?  Why,  I  thought  they  were  all 
bom  that  way. 


{New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Advertiser) 

34th  Anniversary  of  the  Great  Blizzard 
MANY  remember  THE  MEMORIAL  \TSITATION  OF 
THE  FLUFFY  ELEMENTS.  (H.) 

Ri^t-o!  Some  of  the  pranks  it  played  were 
cert^n  killing. 


{Head-line  in  Hartford  Times) 

Case  Involving  Dog  Continued. 

I  thought  there  was  a  law  limiting  the  length 
of  a  sausage? 


{Chicago  Tribune) 

DENTISTS 

Teeth-Cleaning — To-Day  Only — $1.45.  Regu¬ 
larly  $3.00.  No  delivery.  Union  Dental  Office, 
334  S.  Wabash  Ave.  (d.  C.  L.) 

Gosh!  Have  I  gotta  go  after  them  again? 


{In  an  Overton,  Neb.,  schoolroom) 

“Willie,  give  some  of  the  uses  of  the  bones.” 

“To  keep  our  insides  in,  and  to  protect  the  brain 
and  other  cavities.”  (miss  v.  h.) 

Oh,  what  a  gland  and  glorious  feeling! 


{Racine,  ITi*.,  Call) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Stanley  Powles,  of  Milwaukee 
are  visiting  on  the  parental  roof  in  this  village.  ’ 

My  regards  to  the  storks,  Stan. 


{Washington  Herald) 

Mathilde  McCormick,  17-year-old  financee  of 
Max  Oser,  etc. 

I  should  say  that’s  about  Max’s  idea  of  it,  too. 


{Philadelphia  Bulletin) 

That  afternoon  the  dead  woman  visited  her  home 
and  said  she  would  come  back  later. 

Boy,  get  Conan  Doyle  on  the  ’phone — quick! 


(TFausou,  Wis.,  Record- Herald) 

Wanted — General  office  position  by  young  mar, 
ried  man  with  five  years’  expierience. 

Oh,  it  doesn’t  take  anywheres  near  that  long. 


(Adv.  of  HaUied  St.^  Chicago^  store) 
Bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  usually  enjoyed  by  the  few. 

And  then  he  mentions  “Men’s  Pants.” 


{Waterloo,  Iowa,  Courier) 

Wanted — A  man  of  education  and  refinement, 
but  willing  to  work,  wishes  a  position  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  preferably  out  of  doors;  best  of  references. 
Address  K-21,  care  Cowrier.  (f.  e.  l.) 

If  any  one  wants  a  mother’s  little  helper  round 
the  house,  here’s  your  chance. 


{Omaha  News) 

William  Erath  called  on  his  sweetheart  Friday 
night,  but  a  minute  after  father  came  home,  he  was 
outside,  his  hat,  coat  and  trousers  were  in  bits  every¬ 
where,  and  he  was  suffering  from  a  broken  knee. 

The  following  story  was  told  to  Police  Captain 
Vanous  by  the  father,  Louis  L.  Raber; 

“I  noticed  the  dimly  lighted  pmrlor  when  I  got 
home  last  night,  and  I  stuck  my  head  in  to  see  who 
was  there.  It  was  my  daughter  and  a  man,  who 
leapted  from  his  chair  and  went  by  me  like  a  shot 
when  he  saw  me.  We  both  made  a  grab  for  his  hat, 
which  hung  on  the  hall  tree,  and  the  hat  pwirted  in 
two  pieces.  I  then  grabbed  him  by  the  coat  collar 
and  the  coat  piarted,  leaving  a  half  of  it  in  my  hands. 
Mrs.  Raber  trippied  him,  and  I  pxiunced  upxm  him 
and  tried  to  hold  him  by  the  trousers,  but  again  fate 
was  against  me,  as  the  trousers  tore  and  pieeled  off 
like  a  banana-skin.  He  escapied  in  his  B.  V.  D.’s  and 
tumbled  down  the  step>s.  I  don’t  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  boy.  Just  buck-fever,  I  guess. 
I  wouldn’t  have  hurt  him.  I  just  wanted  to  see  who 
he  was.” 

Sure !  Met  ely  wanted  to  kiss  him  good-night. 


Everybody’s  Chestnut  Tree 


Eonoics  Noth:  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  Ife  ‘will  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all 
manuscripts  to  '‘'’The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


GEORGE  JONES,  a  British  ptainter  of 
mediocre  talent  and  now  quite  forgotten, 
took  great  pride  in  a  fancied  likeness  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  tried  in  a  degree  to 
make  up  for  the  part.  A  friend  who  was 
telling  the  duke  about  it  one  day  added  that 
the  resemblance  must  be  very  great  because 
Jones  was  frequently  addressed  on  the 
street  as  “Your  Grace.” 

“Strange — very  strange,”  muttered  the 
conqueror  of  Naf>oleon.  “Nobody  ever 
addressed  me  as  ‘Mr.  Jones.’  ” 

AN  EX-SOLDIER  had  turned  bootlegger. 
Not  far  from  the  Canadian  border  some 
state  police  beheld  a  truck-load  of  booze. 
On  the  seat,  hancuffed  to  the  chauffeur, 
were  two  sad-faced-looking  individuals.  At 
once  the  state  police  conjectured  the  chauf¬ 
feur  was  some  prohibition  officer  who  had 
captured  the  handcuffed  gentlemen. 

“Where  did  you  make  the  haul?”  asked 
the  pwlice. 

“Up  the  road  a  ways,”  said  the  chauffeur. 

“We  captured  half  a  load  last  night,”  said 
the  police.  “Will  you  put  it  on  top  of  yours 
and  take  it  to  town?” 

“Sure!”  said  the  chauffeur. 

And  the  police  are  still  looking  for  the 
truck-load  of  booze. 

“Moses  had  indigestion,  like  you  have, 
mother,”  announced  small  Elinor  at  the 
Sunday  dinner-table. 

“Why,  what  makes  you  think  so?”  ques¬ 
tioned  her  astonished  mother. 

“Because  our  Sunday-school  teacher  said, 
‘God  gave  Moses  two  tablets’.” 

Emrybody’s  Magaiine,  October,  1923  1 


AT  A  Western  pxjst,  a  lieutenant,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Texas,  reported  for  duty.  Upwn 
his  arrival,  the  commanding  officer  said: 

“Mr.  Bush,  I  have  a  letter  from  your 
former  colonel.  He  tells  me  that  you  have 
one  weakness,  and  that  is  for  betting.  You 
must  cut  that  out  in  this  regiment.  I  won’t 
stand  for  it.  Look  at  me;  you  couldn’t  hire 
me  to  make  a  wager  now.  What  do  you 
bet  about,  anj'way?” 

“I  will  bet  on  anything,”  said  the  young¬ 
ster.  “For  example.  Colonel,  I’ll  bet  you 
twenty-five  dollars  you  have  a  wart  on  your 
left  shoulder.” 

“What?”  said  the  colonel.  “I’ll  just  take 
that  bet.”  He  pulled  off  his  blouse  and 
his  top  shirt  and  displayed  a  shoulder  with¬ 
out  a  blemish.  “There  is  no  wart  there,”  he 
said.  “You  lose;  give  me  the  money.  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  lesson  for  you.” 

Then  he  put  on  his  shirt,  buttoned  up  his 
blouse  and  dismissed  the  young  officer. 
Whereupon  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  colonel  in  Texas. 

Just  as  you  wrote  me,  this  youngster  wasn’t  in 
my  office  two  minutes  before  he  bet  me  twenty-five 
dollars  that  I  had  a  wart  on  my  left  shoulder.  Of 
course  he  lost.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  him. 

In  a  couple  of  weeks  a  reply  came  from 
San  Antonio. 

The  youngster  wins.  Before  he  left,  he  bet  me 
one  hundred  dollars  he  would  have  your  shirt  off 
in  five  minutes  after  he  met  you. 

“HOW  do  you  find  business  these  days?” 

“Same  way  as  always.  By  going  out  and 
looking  for  it.” 
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Everybody’s  Chestnut  Tree 


A  NEGRO  who  had  an  injured  head  en¬ 
tered  a  doctor’s  office. 

“Hello,  Sam!*  Got  cut  again,  I  see.” 

“Ves,  sah.  I  done  got  carved  up  wid 
a  razor.” 

“Why  don’t  you  keep  out  of  bad  com¬ 
pany?”  said  the  physician,  after  he  had 
dressed  the  wound. 

“  ’Deed  I’d  like  to;  but  I  ain’t  got  ’nuff 
money  to  git  a  divorce.” 

A  YOUNG  school-teacher  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  home  of  a  country  school- 
director  where  she  was  to  board.  The 
director  desired  to  make  his  importance 
known. 

“You  probably  seed  my  picher  in  this 
here  county’s  paper,  ain’t  you?”  he  began. 

“I  believe  I  have,”  replied  the  young 
woman.  “I  think  you  were  among  the 
pKjlitical  candidates,  weren’t  you?” 

“Naw;  I  been  takin’  Dr.  Pain’s  Cure-all.” 

THE!  regiment  returned  to  garrison  after 
the  summer  maneuvers.  Mrs.  Coogan 
called  on  the  chaplain  and  said: 

“It’s  about  time  youse  all  came  back. 
That  boy  of  mine  is  almost  old  enough  to 
enlist,  and  he  isn’t  baptized  yet.” 

“Bring  him  over  this  evening,”  said  the 
chaplain,  “and  I  will  christen  him.” 

When  she  appeared  for  the  ceremony,  the 
chaplain  said  to  Mrs.  Coogan, 

“What  do  you  wish  to  call  the  boy?” 

She  said, 

“I  talked  it  over  with  my  husband,  and 
we  thought  ‘Robert  Emmet’  would  be  a  fine 
name  for  him.” 

And  so  it  happened  the  boy  was  chris¬ 
tened  “Robert  Emmet  Coogan.”  The 
mother  handed  the  chaplain  a  two-dollar 
bill.  He  said, 

“Keep  it,  Mrs.  Coogan.” 

“No,”  said  she;  “I  won’t  have  it  said  in 
the  regiment  that  the  boy’s  name  wasn’t 
paid  for.  Take  it.” 

Some  weeks  jmssed,  and  Mrs.  Coogan 
again  called  on  the  chaplain.  There  was 
fire  in  her  eye. 

“What  did  I  give  you  for  the  name  of  that 
boy?” 

“Two  dollars,”  he  replied. 

“I  want  it  back,”  she  said. 

“What  for?” 

“Because  you  never  told  me  Robert 
Emmet  was  a  Protestant.” 


AN  EYE-WITNESS  to  a  crime,  testifying 
at  the  trial,  on  being  asked  how  far  he  stood 
from  where  the  deed  was  done,  answered 
promptly, 

“Sixty-three  feet,  seven  inches.” 

“But  how,”  gasped  the  astonished  attor¬ 
ney,  “how  can  you  pretend  to  any  such 
accuracy?” 

“Why,”  replied  the  unperturbed  witness, 
“I  thought  some  darn  fool  would  ask  me  that 
question,  so  I  measured  it.” 

M.'^BEL,  aged  six,  had  been  making  her 
mother’s  life  a  burden  all  morning,  and 
finally  the  poor  woman,  having  exhausted 
other  pleas,  told  her  that  it  made  God 
very  sad  to  see  her  so  naughty.  Pres¬ 
ently  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  child,  looking 
mournfully  out  of  the  window,  remarked, 

“Mamma,  if  I’m  good  again,  will  God 
stop  crying?” 

A  CiOOD  old  lady  said  to  her  nephew,  a 
poor  preacher, 

“James,  why  did  you  enter  the  ministry?” 

“Because,  aunt,  I  was  called,”  he 
answered. 

“James,”  said  the  old  lady  anxiously, 
“are  you  sure  it  wasn’t  some  other  noise 
you  heard?” 

MR.  EICHENSTEIN  returned  home  from 
his  business  and  found  his  wife  rocking  the 
baby  and  singing,  “By-low,  baby,  by-low; 
by-low,  baby,  by-low - ” 

“Dot’s  right,  Sarah;  y’ou  teach  him  to 
buy  low,  and  I’ll  teach  him  to  sell  high.” 

TO  A  p)oor  woman  whose  husband  was  in 
jail,  a  woman’s-aid  society  gave  some 
clothing  and  ten  dollars  in  money. 

A  week  after  the  gift  had  been  made, 
a  deputation  of  members  called  at  the 
squalid  home  to  see  the  results  of  their 
assistance.  They  found  no  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  family. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Downey,”  asked  one  of  them, 
“how  are  you  getting  along?” 

“Foine!”  said  Mrs.  Downey. 

“Did  the  clothes  fit,  and  did  you  find 
a  use  for  the  money?” 

“Sure  the  clothes  fitted  foine,  an’  the 
childer  looked  so  nice  in  .thim  that  I  had 
all  their  pictures  took  wid  the  money  ye 
gave  me,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  have  me  own  took 
to  send  to  the  auld  folks  in  Ireland.” 
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